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Ir is pleasant, in these clanging days, when even our Re- 
views resound with the din of arms, to be recalled to a calmer 
sphere by such a book as that whose title graces the head of 
our article ; to turn from Kossuth and Pio Nono, the Sikhs 
and the Mexicans, to Goldsmith, whose very name transports 
us at once into the midst of an age which seems to the read- 
ers of Boswell to have been more occupied with Dr. Johnson 
and the club than with any thing else. So adverse is the spirit 
of our time to the deification of literary heroes, that even 
Shakspeare has had to be brought into fashion ; and it would 
require more than the genius of Fanny Kemble to procure an 
apotheosis for any name less eminent. Indeed, we feel sin- 
cerely grateful to Mr. Irving for reminding his countrymen of 
Goldsmith, and thus rescuing one great light, at least, from the 
eclipse of ‘ illustrations”? and gorgeous binding. The rising 
generation are in danger of considering the works of Johnson 
and his compeers as “ books that no gentleman’s library should 
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be without,” and which no gentleman thinks of reading ; and of 
failing entirely to recognize in them the fountains whence came 
much of the inspiration of the present day. We who were 
brought up on Addison, his contemporaries and successors, 
awaken toa most unpleasant surprise, when we find these names 
are strange in our children’s ears. As we seem to ourselves to 
have imbibed our knowledge of them with our mother’s milk, 
we are quietly expecting that our successors will do the same. 
But we have only to examine the “ reading-books”’ scattered 
broadcast among our young people, from Maine to Mexico, 
to discover the fallacy of any such notion. ‘These manuals 
are carefully weeded of all extracts from the standards of the 
language, and filled only with specimens of American litera- 
ture, under some delusion of patriotism ; as if it were not rank 
treason thus to confess that we have no share in the glory of 
our ancestors. Whoever, therefore, calls up vividly to the 
public recollection a true model, must be reckoned a benefac- 
tor, and we are always happy to be obliged to Mr. Irving. 
He has, we think, a peculiar fitness for the present gracious 
task. Mr. Prior was a laborious collector of facts, who, by 
dint of patient research, and nothing else, made a book as 
little attractive as a life of Goldsmith could well be. Mr. 
Forster drew from the distaff thus carefully stored with raw 
material a smooth thread, around which he allowed all the 
characteristic circumstances and associations of the time to 
crystallize, forming a mass at once solid and transparent, 
but not without, now and then, a little superfluous glitter. 
Mr. Irving, selecting at will from the whole, has, with his 
usual taste, presented us with ‘gems in order, fitly set,”’ 
from whose shifting and delicate hues flashes forth a portrait, 
possessing the accuracy without the hardness of the daguerre- 
otype, though not, like that, made of sunshine. 

Why is it that the saddest books in the whole world are 
those which give us the lives of men of genius? Is it only 
that the realities of life —its imperfections, disappointments, 
follies, and mistakes —- loom out terrifically from a back- 
ground of splendid possibilities? Is it the apprehension of 
power, with which we set out, that makes natural weaknesses 
seem so piteous — the notion of greatness that renders little- 
ness unpardonable? What do we expect of authors, and 
what ought we to expect? Why should they be less happy 
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than other men, and why should we imagine them to be hap- 
pier? In short, what is practically the connection or opposi- 
tion between genius and the common affairs of life? 

Our readers will hardly be disposed to dispute the proposi- 
tion, that we rise from the perusal of the biographies of men 
of high genius sadder as well as wiser. We feel as we do after 
life’s “hardest personal lessons. We are conscious of the same 
chastening effect as that produced by the ill result of some 
blunder or misconduct of our own. Our hearts fail us; we 
are discouraged as to ourselves, our past and our future. If 
the inspired, the far-seeing, the ‘ god-like in faculties,”’ 
succeed so ill in making their powers subserve the ends of life, 
with what hope can we take another step ? 

The deep and tender sympathy with which we study the 
characters and follow the fortunes of the gifted is hardly to be 
accounted for without tracing its origin farther back than might 
at first glance seem necessary. Admiration, indeed, begets a 
sort of enthusiasm; but it expends itself upon the thing ad- 
mired, unless that be of the nature of a direct communication 
of the spirit of the author to our spirit. He who works well 
in pure abstractions may excite our intellect to the uttermost — 
move our wonder, perhaps, and even win our gratitude in a 
certain sense ;—— but we shall have no affectionate interest in 
him personally. If we care to know who he is, where he was 
born, and under what influences trained, it will be rather from 
curiosity than any feeling nearer the heart ; more as we study 
a phenomenon than as we indulge in a pleasure. If our chief 
pursuit be consonant with his own, there will, indeed, be a 
superadded interest ; but even this may, perhaps, be in part 
traceable to a secret feeling of competition, emulation, or 
jealousy ; the head will still be the moving power, not the 
heart. A botanist wishes to learn the scientific name and his- 
tory of a plant, which, to the observer of another class, is a 
source of pleasure for its beauty and the associations that 
hang about it; and there is quite as great a difference be- 
tween the pleasure we feel in tracing out the shaping circum- 
stances in the history of two men, one of whom has only im- 
proved our intellect, while the other has delighted our imagina- 
tion and proved his sympathy with our common experience, 

The law of sympathy is, indeed, universal; and print and 
paper make little difference in the rapport. If we care to 
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analyze and compare our interest in different authors — in 
themselves as well as their works —we shall find that we 
love best those who seem most nearly acquainted with our 
common, daily life, and most warmly concerned in it; those 
who express this sympathy and concern with the least reserve, 
and who count most securely on the universality of human 
hopes and wishes, passions and accidents. ‘There is a secret 
solicitude in every breast on this subject of life; it is of the 
intensest importance to us—an overshadowing thought, in- 
deed, which insensibly colors all our other thoughts, while we 
are fancying ourselves very philosophical about the world and 
its affairs. It is in vain that we seek to reduce the importance 
of this life, or to moderate our concern in it, by considerations 
connected with another; those very considerations do but 
add dignity to a period which i is so intimately connected with 
an unimaginable eternity. The greater our anxiety, or the 
stronger our hope in the future, the more intense is, and ought 
to be, the interest of a healthful mind in the present, and what 
ever tends to unfold, disentangle, or illuminate that puzzling, 
but most precious, present. Writings which do this, live in 
every heart and forever ; their fiction becomes as much a part 
of our stock of experience as the occurrences of yesterday, 
and their authors are as really our personal friends as if we 
had looked from time to time into their answering eyes during 
the whole progress of the events they describe. We are even 
more sure of their sympathy than we can always be of that 
of people into whose eyes we do look ; for how many things 
are there that interfere between us and those about us! ‘The 
limitations of merely human intercourse are mortifying and 
disappointing ; and we turn with the keenest pleasure to an 
intercourse equally connected with our daily experience, and 
at the same time relieved from the restraint of provoking bar- 
riers of pride, jealousy, fear, disdain, and apathy. If we had 
full consciousness and enjoyment of the inner sense and high- 
est meaning of things around us, we should need neither novels 
nor poetry. Heaven has in all ages sent among men angels 
of different degrees, whose office it is to give us this insight, 
with power not only to show us the secret beauty of life, but 
to endow us at the same time with new capacity of percep- 
tion. ‘The higher of these are called poets; perhaps this 
were a fitting name for all, 
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The poet, then,—the maker, the inspired of whatever 
rank, —is associated with our notions of life in such a sense that 
we consider him its exponent. We trust his pictures because, 
in some respects at least, they favor our beloved ideal. We 
are willing to believe that he has seen further into the truth of 
things than we ; we endow him unconsciously with all insight 
into human springs, means, and motives, because we perceive 
in him an insight beyond our own. He can show us the 
subtlest workings of thought in others; can he ever be de- 
ceived? He discerns unerringly the consequences of every 
vice and every folly ; — how wise and blameless must be his 
own walk! Compassion, in one who understands so well the 
nature of compassion, can never be a mere weakness ; un- 
thrift can hardly be the fault of him who has so often con- 
trasted its curse with the blessings of regularity and self-com- 
mand. Must not he who exhibits so much sagacity in one 
direction have the full use of it in all? He seems to have 
life completely in his power; is it likely to prove too much 
for him practically ? 

It may be said we are not so romantic as this. We need 
not, in this age of the world, be told that poets are men like 
ourselves, at least as prone to error, at least as subject to pas- 
sion ; as weak, as variable, and even more at the mercy of 
the delusions of vanity. It is true, reason assures us of all 
this; yet to expect more of men whose works have delighted 
us is a natural consequence of the illusion of that delight. 
The light that shone about us while we were in their com- 
pany was a supernatural radiance ; and when we try to look 
at such men by the common day in which we behold others, 
the glamour is still hanging about our eyes. So we read their 
lives with a disappointment which reason disowns, but which 
yet does us honor. It has a generous source; it evinces a 
willingness that there should be some of our kind above 
us in fortune, as we feel them to be in power; it is the result 
of uncalculating gratitude for unpurchasable benefit. We 
would fain see them freed even from the inexorable law of 
cause and effect. There is something like an idea that they 
have earned happiness by bestowing it; and that, even if 
they fall into weakness, they have a claim to be invalided on 
full pay. 

There is a consoling doubt that suggests itself sometimes, 
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when we leave the perusal of biography with this heavy sense 
of sadness and blank disappointment weighing upon our hearts. 
It regards the correctness of the view which the biographer 
has been able to give of the whole life and being of his hero. 
The world has seen but one man daguerreotyped by his 
friend, or rather by himself; for Boswell only adjusted the lens 
by means of which Johnson drew his own picture. All other 
mind- -portraits depend largely upon the skill, and still more 
upon the idiosyncrasy, of the painter ; as witness the fact, that 
if one life be written by two or more people, of distinct and 
peculiar minds, we shall hardly recognize the character as 
the same. ‘The life of Byron, as written by Moore, and by 
Hunt, and others, is an instance of this kind. We have there- 
fore a good right to suppose, that, to our own immediate ob- 
servation, the reality might have appeared different from either 
or all, and that a career which, even under the pen of friend- 
ship shows as a terrible failure, would very possibly have es- 
caped our personal concern as wearing a general aspect of at 
least ordinary prosperity. We need some such consoling 
thought, to keep up our faith in the promise, “he that water- 
eth shall himself be watered,” as we read the lives of those 
who have bestowed upon us the highest and most blameless 
of all the pleasures of earth; and the life of Oliver Gold- 
smith, written out once more, and by one perhaps as worthy 
as any man living to write it, is no exception to the remark. 
We remember receiving a painful and half-indignant im- 
pression of the position of Goldsmith among the friends of 
Johnson, when we first read Boswell, more years ago than 
we care to remember. Boswell’s evident desire to depreciate 
him was not the sole source of this, for the motive was too 
patent to excite any thing but contempt. But there was an 
obvious insolence habitual in that circle when Goldsmith was 
in company, which implied a want of any proper sense of the 
ower to which we owe the Vicar of Wakefield and the 
Deserted Village, and which was inexplicable without some 
further insight into Goldsmith’s character and manners than 
could be gleaned from the big book devoted to the big man. 
Johnson himself, more discerning, more generous, and also 
less fastidious, reproved this insolence at times ; yet even he 
was not always above the weakness of countenancing it, es- 
pecially when under the influence of the homage rendered to 
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himself, which he loved to find exclusive as well as supreme. 
He was ever Goldsmith’s best friend, but even his friendship 
had a certain admixture of contempt. It was “ poor Goldy,” 
in his best humor; and in his worst, Goldsmith is “a fool ! 
he knows nothing.”” This tone was more than imitated 
throughout the sphere of which Johnson was the centre, and 
which constituted the literary world of that day. Boswell’s 
mental universe admitted but one sun, and the grand business 
of his life was the exclusion of whatever might intervene be- 
tween himself and the rays which glorified his insignificance. 
To disparage Goldsmith, to set his “failings j in the worst light, 
and to flatter Johnson by contrasts and comparisons, was, 
therefore, the care of this prince of toadies; and as Gold- 
smith’s disposition was averse to the very shadow of toady- 
ism, he was peculiarly at the mercy of a man in whom it was 
an instinct. Johnson loved flattery as only persons whose 
early circumstances have been such as to exclude flattery can 
love it; and Goldsmith was of a nature to repress even the 
gushing tribute of his own affectionate and generous heart, 
lest it should be mistaken for flattery. It is easy to see whet 
was Boswell’s advantage; while in the splendid Beauclerc, 
and the classic Langton, and the other distinguished persons 
who circulated about the great Cham, we can pardon some 
little genuine distaste of manners formed in the course of ram- 
bles almost on the footing of mendicancy, and of a style of dress 
which would have been much improved by being exchanged 
for any cast-off clothing that had once belonged to a gentle- 
man. ‘The more we study the accounts of Goldsmith, the 
more we become convinced that the unfavorable impression 
made by his manners was inevitable, and that we ought not to 
blame too indignantly a want of personal respect to which 
his writings would seem to prove his triumphant claim. We 
cannot deny the truth of the proverb, that ‘manners make 
the man ;”’ although something very different is required to 
make the writer whose memory shall be regarded with honor 
and affection wherever his language is spoken. It is we who 
see and know Goldsmith —the essential Goldsmith. Those 
about him could not see him among the disguising, deforming, 
distressing accidents through which ‘this clear, radiant soul was 
trying to make itself known, and which it at length burst 
from, in disappointment and despair. 
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If he could have been hammered into hardness, Goldsmith 
would not have carried through life with him the sweet, ten- 
der, and genial spirit for which he was so remarkable. At 
school, he was considered “a stupid, heavy blockhead, little 
better than a fool.” ‘ When do you mean to get handsome 
again?’’ was the sneering question, after the smallpox had 
hideously scarred his face. If he dances, he is called by 
some would-be wit, “ Ugly AXsop ; ” and what would have 
aroused enmity in a less amiable temper generated only 
despair in his. If he sometimes retorted, it was but to hide 
the arrow which he had no means of extracting. When he 
went to college, it was not as his elder brother had gone, but 
in a menial capacity ; and this on no more sensible account 
than a piece of truly Irish generosity on the part of his 
father; who, when his daughter married clandestinely a 
wealthy young man who had been his pupil, to clear himself 
from the imputation of having furthered the match, saddled 
himself and his family with an engagement to pay a marriage 
portion of four hundred pounds, entailing thereby hopeless 
poverty on all his other children! Men have heen placed 
under guardianship sometimes for acts less declarative of ina- 
bility to transact ordinary affairs; yet one of Goldsmith’s 
biographers considers the deed as proving “a high sense of 
honor”! If this be indeed a specimen of honor, give us 
rather the old-fashioned, Bible principle of justice, ‘though it 
may show homely in comparison. 

At college, he had, says Mr. Forster, ‘a menial position, 
a savage brute for a tutor, and few inclinations to the study 
exacted.” Here the iron of poverty entered his soul, for 
where is poverty more bitterly felt than in college? A bare 
support, mean and precarious at best, was rendered still nar- 
rower by the death of his father ; and he learned to save him- 
self from actual starvation by writing street-ballads, which he 
would steal out at night to hear sung. Yet even in this 
‘lowest depth,’ he could feel for a fellow-creature in a 


‘lower deep,” and give, with that uncalculating and incon- 
sistent benevolence which continued to the last so striking a 
feature of his character. ‘This was bred in him by the father, 
whose “sense of honor”’ brought him to this pass of misery. 
‘‘He wound us up,” said the Man in Black, “to be mere 
machines of pity, and rendered us incapable of withstanding 
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the slightest impulse made either by real or fictitious distress ; 
in a word, we were perfectly instructed in the art of giving 
away thousands, before we were taught the more necessary 
qualifications of getting a farthing.” 

Miserably unsuccessful in college, — for what does or can 
despair bring but failure ? — Goldsmith crept back to Lissoy, 
to his mother, and for two years taught the village school, as 
aid to his brother Henry, besides being a sort of man-of-all- 
work for the family in general. Certain convivial meetings, of 
no very high character, cheered this period, from which the 
hapless poet used in after years to date his ‘ unaccountable 
fondness”’ for Ireland. At the end of the two rather jolly, 
if not very dignified, years, during which the faint sun of a 
questionable prosperity did perhaps something towards clari- 
fying the future diamond, he applied for orders, but unsuc- 
cessfully. ‘The cause of his failure can only be conjectured ; 
but at least one inquirer will have it something ludicrously 
like that which made the unyielding John Foster unacceptable 
in his first pulpit, ——a preference for that color in costume 
which turkey-cocks and sober people hate. Foster’s offence 
was a scarlet waistcoat; Goldsmith’s a pair of scarlet 
breeches. It does not increase one’s respect for the world 
to find its important affairs turning on points like this; so we 
may as well hope the Bishop of Elphin had a better reason 
for rejecting a candidate whose college irregularities had very 
probably been exaggerated to him. ‘The law was now pro- 
posed, and the kindest of uncles advanced money for a begin- 
ning in this new study ; but here we stumble at once upon 
one of the sources of poor Goldsmith’s ‘ill-luck ”’ in the 
world. He lost the money at the gaming-table, and returned 
to his friends plucked and humbled. 

Destined for any thing but playing Mr. Legality in any 
sense, cast off in indignant despair by the mother who had 
built much upon his early promise, and the brother who had 
hitherto pardoned every thing in favor of the “ good heart,” 
which was the family cognizance, the poor pigeon found a 
temporary rest at the untiring uncle’s, “ piping and poetizing,” 
says Mr. Irving, with his daughter. Here a grand relative — 
a church dignitary, much looked up to by his simple-minded 
kin — offered to give the unlucky student something of which 
crand relatives are apt to be prodigal—some advice ; that 
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he should, in default of virtue enough for divinity and of pru- 
dence enough for law, try his hand at medicine, thinking per- 
haps that, in this profession, blunders would be less apt to tell 
tales. The readiness with which all concerned jumped at 
this suggestion of Dean Goldsmith’s, shows that Oliver had 
by this time come to be considered pretty much an enfant 
perdu, with whom a sort of hit-or-miss game may be played ; 
an impression which he characteristically favored by allowing 
himself to be tossed from hand to hand with complete non- 
chalance. A family purse sends him to Edinburgh, where 
he studied and starved, gambled and idled, for two years 
more, gnawing ever at the file which he carried with him 
through life. “ An ugly and poor man,” he writes to an 
Irish cousin, ‘is society only for himself, and such society 
the world lets me enjoy in great abundance.” A visit to the 
Continent is now his great desire ; and that excellent Uncle 
Contarine, a clergyman only moderately well-off, agrees to 
furnish the funds for the experiment. Surely, if there be any 
merit in hoping against hope, that kind soul should be canon- 
ized for his adherence to his scape-grace nephew ! 

Bound for Leyden, where he intended to study under 
“the great Albinus,” Goldsmith characteristically shipped 
for Bordeaux, rather than part from half a dozen boon com- 
panions whom he had fallen in with at the inn at Leith. 
Driven by stress of weather into Newcastle-upon-Tyne, he 
was arrested as a Jacobite, his new friends proving to be 
Scotchmen in the French service, who had been enlisting 
recruits for the French army. He lay in prison a fortnight ; 
meanwhile the ship sailed without him, and was wrecked and 
lost, with every soul on board. 

His European adventures may be gathered from his works ; 
for there was not an emergency or an incident of his whole 
life which he did not turn to everybody’s advantage but his 
own. ‘The story of the Philosophic Vagabond, in the Vicar 
of Wakefield, gives an idea of the reckless, rollicking humor 
in which he travelled in foreign countries, without the usual 
resources, relying often upon his flute for supper and lodging, 
and throwing up a disagreeable tutorship which afforded him 
a support, as readily as if he had been possessed of an inde- 
pendence. But in France, “he looked upon the state of 
society with the eye of a philosopher, and read the signs of 
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the times with the prophetic eye of a poet,” says Mr. Irving ; 
and his biographers concur in thinking, that his estimate of the 
terrible issue of the ancien régime evinced remarkable political 
sagacity. From France he visited Piedmont, and appears 
to have seen several of the Italian cities, and in Carinthia to 
have found by some chance, what it is perhaps not easy to 
find in any part of Italy, — 


“ ‘The boor 
Who on the houseless stranger shuts the door ;””— 

«An incident,” says Mr. Forster, “ with which his famous 
couplet has too hastily reproached a people.” All this time 
‘pursuing novelty and losing content,” as he says himself, 
generally pennyless and often desponding, no thought of a 
sober and regular practice of the profession, which so many 
sacrifices had been made to obtain, seems to have presented 
itself to his mind. He “ fought his way ” to England, — for 
what? ‘To “throw himself upon the world of London!” 
He tried the stage of a country town ; he implored employ- 
ment behind the counter of a petty village apothecary. But 
left, as he says, “ without friends, recommendations, money, 
or impudence, and that in a country where being born an 
Irishman was sufficient to keep him unemployed,” it remains 
a mystery how he reached London, where we find him in 
February, 1756, with a few half-pence in his pocket. Here, 
after horrible sufferings both mental and bodily, he procured 
somehow a miserable ushership, to which probably we owe 
the half-bitter, half-humorous picture he has drawn of such a 
position. ‘This proving intolerable, even as the refuge from 
starvation, he tried a chemist’s shop; and after a few months, 
by the advice and assistance of Dr. Sleigh, one of his Edin- 
burgh fellow-students, he attempted the practice of medicine. 
With this he was able to combine some literary efforts, and 
for a while was corrector of the press for Samuel Richardson, 
who, though he failed to recognize in his subordinate a rival 
novelist, introduced him to Dr. Young, the author of the 
Night Thoughts, then much in vogue, and allowed him some- 
times to sit as a guest in his parlor, where literary conversa- 
tion served to give some little stimulus to his depressed mind. 

But starvation still threatened, and the offer of decent em- 
ployment and tolerable living at a school at Peckham, to 
which he was invited through the kindness of another of his 
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Edinburgh medical friends, drew Goldsmith once more into a 
position for which he was especially ill-fitted. Hating con- 
tinuous employment, particularly open to ridicule and sensi- 
tive to it, and too proud to conceal the resentment he felt 
under contumely, a subordinate situation in a school was to 
him a place of torture, under which all his good humor and 
natural lightness of heart could not sustain him, ‘ Up early 
and late ; browbeat by the master, hated for my ugly face by 
the mistress, worried by the boys,” says his etdolon in the 
Vicar of Wakefield; ‘‘a very pretty career!”? He was glad 
to exchange it even for Grub Street, where he became a 
hack-writer, undeterred by the hapless fate of some of the 
glorious predecessors whose names were watchwords to his 
still uncrushed ambition. ‘The pen-compelling magician to 
whom he first sold himself soon became intolerably exacting, 
and, what was harder to bear, modified the productions of ‘a 
employés according to his wife’s taste and his own ; so Gold- 
smith was before long afloat upon the world again, and passed 
through another of those periods of darkness which no biog- 
rapher has yet been able to penetrate. He emerges in a 
garret, “ writing for bread, and expecting to be dunned for a 
milk-score,” and as host to his brother Charles, who had 
come over from Ireland for the sake of Oliver’s aid and coun- 
tenance! ‘This visit must be imagined ; it could never be 
described. Want was indeed both ‘ Gentleman Usher and 
Master of the Ceremonies.” We may conclude this, for 
Goldsmith returned to the school at Peckham, to short com- 
mons and shorter answers, drudgery and contempt. 

And this brings the poet to the age of thirty, a period at 
which men are wont to pause and look back. Goldsmith 
could yet only look forward. His “knack at hoping,” if it 
had sometimes led him into difficulties, was thus far his most 
valuable earthly possession. Engagements with certain peri- 
odicals now enlarged his means somewhat ; enough, says Mr. 
Forster, “to expose his foibles, but not to protect him from 
their consequences ;” and we may add, enough to raise up for 
him bitter enemies, but not enough to lift him above their 
malice. He changed his lodgings, and ventured somewhat 
into society, and the new abode was soon dignified and 
cheered by the presence of Johnson. But a more liberal 
way of life led to perilous and enslaving advances from book- 
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sellers, and the roses of prosperity, delicious as they were 
after passing the desert, could by no means cover the thorns 
that grew under them. Reproach, indignation, writhing, and 
humiliation alternated with parties of pleasure and convivial 
suppers ; and excess after starvation soon produced its fell 
shadow, disease. ‘‘ Vicissitudes of rapture and anguish” are 
no healthy exercise for any man; and we cannot resist the 
conclusion, that Goldsmith’s life in these days partook of this 
perilous alternation with large preponderance of the more 
trying element. Ill-health drove him to country lodgings, 
and there, amid the then “ green fields and lanes of Islington,” 
now covered with the dense growth of London, the Vicar of 
Wakefield was begun. ‘The labor for the day’s necessities 
was in no degree “interrupted by this; Mr. Newbury, who 
was now the taskmaster, required his sheet of copy as inex- 
orabiy as the iron hand of the printing-press demands its 
supply ; but the new task was a labor of love, pursued in 
secret, au’ doubtless shedding something of the radiance of 
hope oa what would otherwise have been utter darkness. 
In this country lodging, the work-a-day life of the poet was 
in some small degree relieved by the visits of Hogarth and 
Reynolds, the latter ever after one of his kindest friends. 

He was less happy in the club, of which he was proud to 
be admitted a member about this time. ‘The Vicar had not 
appeared, and so poorly were Goldsmith’s claims appreciated 
as yet, that even dull, penurious Hawkins argued against his 
admission, on the score of his being “a mere literary drudge, 
equal to the task of compiling and translating, but little capa- 
ble of original, and still less of poetical composition.” His 
awkward and even vulgar manners ; his unprepossessing face, 
scarred with small-pox and hardened by many a combat with 
necessity and contempt; his open vanity and equally open re- 
sentment of slight ; his credulity, which was too like folly to 
seem amiable ; his anxiety to appear at ease, which confessed 
that want of self-respect which society never pardons ; —all 
these disadvantages combined with an inward struggling sense 
of power to embitter his intercourse even with Johnson and 
Burke, and all the active and elegant minds they had gathered 
about them ; so that a companionship, which would have seem- 
ed like a foretaste of heavenly communion to the Goldsmith 
of a few years before, now brought with it perhaps quite as 
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much pain ag pleasure. Of the miserable and belittling na- 
ture of this gnawing discontent we get some idea from the 
fact, that the unhappy poet tried dress as a means of com- 
manding the respect of his associates ! 

The story of the arrest for debt, which led to the hasty sale 
of the Vicar, is familiar to all, and adds yet another stroke to 
the picture of wretchedness. On this occasion, Goldsmith was 
found fortifying himself under the objurgations of his landlady 
by a bottle of Madeira ; and this, with the violent rage in which 
he indulged on being prest for a debt by a poor widow, shows, 
as Mr. Forster suggests, “‘that recent gleams of success and 
worldly consideration had not strengthened the habits of endur- 
ance.” ‘These gleams had but helped to justify the secret 
sense of power which had been all along rebelling against gall- 
ing disregard, without satisfying the thirst for praise, or allay- 
ing the bitter sense of poverty. - How little of buoyancy had 
been the fruit of such scanty measure of success may be gath- 
ered from the fact, that at this very time, when Johnson was 
concluding a hasty bargain for the novel, the Traveller was 
lying finished in the author’s desk, and he could form no 
brighter dreams upon it than these expressions bespeak: “I 
fear | have come too late into this world ; as few at any pe- 
riod can possess poetical reputation, a man of genius can now 
hardly acquire it. . . Of all kinds of ambition, as things are 
now circumstanced, perhaps that which pursues poetical fame 
is the wildest.” ‘This despondency is explained by a thousand 
casual touches in the abundant biographical notices of the time. 
“The partiality of his friends,” says Johnson, with reference to 
the estimate of this very poem, “ was always against him. It 
was with difficulty we could give him a hearing.” It must 
have been strange partiality, indeed, which could reward with 
‘“‘q roar” that savage joke of Johnson at the table of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds ; when Miss Reynolds toasted Goldsmith 
as the ugliest man she knew, and Mr. Cholmondely shook 
hands with her across the table in token of warm assent, — 
«“ Thus,” exclaimed Johnson, ‘the ancients, on the com- 
mencement of their friendships, used to sacrifice a beast be- 
twixt them!” Such friendship as this, which reminds one of 
that ancient instrument of torture, made to pierce with a 
thousand swords the heart of him whom it offered to embrace, 
could have possessed but little power to ward off the attacks 
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of despondency which at times made a very child of the un- 
happy poet. Yet Johnson was the very best of his friends! 

After the publication of the Traveller—the Vicar of 
Wakefield still lying in the bookseller’s hands unheard of — 
the author, being now usually, in acknowledgment of an 
accession of esteem, called by his friends and the public Dr. 
Goldsmith, bethought him of his medical resources, and array- 
ing himself with unusual splendor, made an attempt to unite 
two professions which have never been considered incompati- 
ble. But here disappointment and defeat awaited him. All 
his sagacity, all his knowledge, all his kindness and good 
nature, could not counterbalance his unfortunate appear- 
ance and manner. ‘T’o be able to command personal respect 
is essential to a profession, success in which, being referable 
to no certain standard, must ever depend largely upon pre- 
possession ; and here Goldsmith was weakest and most un- 
happy. His services were undervalued, his prescriptions 
slighted in favor of those of a common apothecary ; and when 
he complained, one of his elegant friends consolingly advised 
him to prescribe only for his enemies ! 

After an interval of two years, the Vicar of Wakefield was 
published, with a success which astonished even the admirers 
of the Traveller. But this very success was embittered to 
the author by the fact, that, though edition after edition was 
filling the pockets of the publisher, he himself reaped no 
advantage in this particular, and by the reflection that the hasty 
sale of the book was, in truth, the cause of this loss and 
vexation. ‘* Had it been sold after the Traveller,” said John- 
son, ‘he might have had twice as much money.” Pleasant 
thoughts these, for a needy man, whose health was failing, and 
whose life-toils and agonies were just beginning to tell upon 
his fortunes when he had nearly reached forty! ‘The busi- 
ness, then, by which the author of two exquisite and most 
successful works continued to keep out of jail, was, ‘“ hzs 
usual job-work for the booksellers; writing introductions, 
prefaces, and head and tail-pieces for new works ; revising, 
touching-up, and modifying travels and voyages ; making com- 
pilations of prose and poetry ; and ‘ building books’ as he 
sportively termed it. Sportively! we have various means of 
knowing what were his private views of this kind of sport. 
Small drafts dishonored by the tradesmen, for whom he was toil- 
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ing, tell tales as to the spontaneousness of his labor in this direc- 
tion; and small acknowledgments run thus —“ Received of 
Mr. Newbury five guineas for writing a short English Gram- 
mar ;”’ or still smaller memoranda — “* Lent Dr. Goldsmith 
one pound one.” 

The success of the Clandestine Marriage suggested to the 
ever-teeming brain of the man of letters the writing of a 
comedy on the older English model; and in this case, as in 
all others, success was no security against vexation and anx- 
iety. ‘Phe Good-natured Man was placed in the hands of 
Garrick by the intervention of one of the best-natured men in 
the world, Sir Joshua Reynolds, who did his best to smooth 
over or send to oblivion an unlucky difficulty between the 
autocratic manager and the author whose fate hung on his 
fiat. But the two powers found no common currency, Gar- 
rick wanting a little servility, while Goldsmith chose to con- 
sider a bargain between author and manager as one intended 
to be mutually advantageous, and whose adjustment asked no 
gratitude on either side. He forgot just then that to refuse 
adulation to Garrick was denying pepper to the man whose 
palate rejects whatever lacks the stimulant; and when he 
angrily resisted certain alterations proposed, and even in- 
sisted on, by the experienced actor and manager, he forgot, 
too, that he himself was requiring an amount of deference 
which he disdained to accord to one of the most successful 
men of the day. Endless disputings and immeasurable bit- 
terness grew out of this transaction; and after delays and 
vexations which drove him almost beside himself, Goldsmith 
withdrew from Garrick altogether, and offered his play to the 
manager of the rival theatre. Here, again, the fates. were 
against him ; for in the wonderful success of Kelly’s insipid 
play of False Delicacy, the town had exhausted its theatrical 
sympathy for the time, leaving little interest to spare for a 
comedy whose forte was humor and a nice discrimination of 
character. ‘The piece was at length acted, but under several 
disadvantages ; and “ Goldsmith had, meanwhile, been suffer- 
ing exquisite distress ; had lost all faith in his comedy and in 
himself ;”’ and after the play was over, and he was alone with 
Jobnson, and all inducement to bravado absent, he laid his head 
on the table and vented his disappointment in passionate tears. 
The play was not damned, however ; and Johnson insisted 
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that it was the best comedy that had appeared since the Pro- 
voked Husband. It was played, with some curtailments, for 
ten nights, and three of these performances were appropriated 
to the author. 

Five hundred pounds, from this and other sources, now 
poured in upon one who was liable to have his head turned 
by a tenth part of the money. We have heard of an Indian, 
who, having been persuaded by a good missionary to lay up a 
barrel of pork, at once invited the whole tribe to supply their 
families from this inexhaustible source. Goldsmith seems to 
have had a similar respect for the powers of his fund. ‘“ ‘The 
first thing,” says Mr. Irving, “was an entire change in his 
domicil. ... The lease “he purchased for £400, and then 
went on to furnish his rooms with mahogany sofas, card-tables. 
and book-cases ; with curtains, mirrors, and Wilton carpets.” 
And his tailor’s bills of the period — we confess we have 
scruples about prying into a man’s tailor’s bills !— show suits 
of “'T'yrian bloom, satin grains,” and silk linings, and gold 
buttons, which stand out in strong relief after the ‘‘ second- 
hand green and gold ” of his early London life. Set forth ‘in 
this apparel and array,” he invited his most aristocratic friends 
to dinner and supper, and led such a heyday life of it, that sober 
Blackstone, who occupied the chamber beneath his, complained 
of the house-shakings and junketings of his convivial neighbor. 

The success of the Good-natured Man might thus be said to 
have been his ruin, if only there had been any thing else but 
ruin staring him in the face ever since he was born. ‘“ When 
his purse gave out, he drew upon futurity, obtaining advances 
from his booksellers and loans from his friends, in confident 
hopes of soon turning up another trump,” says Mr. Irving. 
He took a cottage about eight miles from London, with a gen- 
tleman of the Temple as gay as himself, and passed the summer 
in * book-building,” en attendant something more satisfactory. 
In the autumn we find him in town again, where the showi- 
ness of his attire attracted attention, even in the Strand. 
“Look at that fly with a Jong pin stuck through it!” said 
some vulgarian, as he passed in full dress, and decorated with 
a sword; and Goldsmith felt this so keenly, that he resent- 
ed it by half-drawing his sword and challenging the offender 
to a fight, regardless of the crowd which so unusual a demon- 
stration naturally collected. 

24 * 
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Mr. Irving thinks an especial susceptibility on this point may 
have had its source in a newly-acquired intimacy with a very 
agreeable family, the Hornecks, to whose two lovely daugh- 
ters Goldsmith was desirous of rendering himself acceptable. 
‘For once, poor Goldsmith had met with polite society, in 
which he was perfectly at home; for once, he had met with 
lovely women to whom his ugly features were not repulsive.” 
No wonder that the tailor’s bills of these days bear testimony 
to unusual magnificence! ‘The recollection of all the taunts, 
to which the unhappy appearance of the poet had subjected 
him from childhood up, must have passed before him in dread 
array whenever he prepared himself for this charming circle. 
All the praise of a circle of wits and of the reading world, all 
the consciousness of power, all the suggestions of good sense, 
were insufficient to lift him above this mean trouble. Shall 
we ascribe his sensitiveness to weakness? When a man of 
keen sensibility can live without human love and sympathy, 
or when the world becomes philosophical enough to accept 
genius alone as a substitute for attractive manners and per- 
sonal graces, we may despise the sufferings of Goldsmith. 
How shall we dispose of the humiliating truth, that this very 
fastidious world would have found all its objections and dis- 
gusts neutralized, if the object of them had at any time come 
into possession of a handsome fortune ? 

So “poor, genial, generous, drudging, holiday-loving Gold- 
smith — toiling that he might play, earning his bread by the 
sweat of his brains, and then throwing it out of the window,”’ 
went on, through his Roman History and his Animated Nature 
— ‘entertaining as a Persian ‘Tale’? — until he was able to 
present the world with the Deserted Village, the sweetest of 
moral poems, welcomed by the Londoners as if it had indeed 
transported into the dense metropolis the green fields and 
hedge-rows of the country, the song of birds and the sports of a 
rustic population. It was “a vision of trees” to the citizen ; 


Bright columns of vapor through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 

Some aspiring critics considered it inferior to the Traveller, 
and perhaps they were right according to the rules ; but the 
popular voice has ever given its vote by acclamation for the 
later and more closely human poem. No grandeur of senti- 
ment or felicity of expression could make up to us for the 
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village pastor, the schoolmaster, the “feeble, solitary thing,” 
gathering cresses for her bread, and the places haunted by 
these and throngs of other living shadows. ‘The sweet and 
tender seriousness of the Deserted Village is relieved by 
touches of humor, as well as heightened by touches of pathos ; 
if sorrow disturb the heart, it is more than half consoled by 
the thought, that gentle and happy natures will find or make 
for themselves such simple and unexacting pleasures, wherever 
their lot may be cast. And then the personality which we 
cannot help attaching to this poem, the reflex of Goldsmith’s 
own character, private history, cherished opinions and tastes, 
and secret sorrows, — what interest do they impart to every 
line of it! Spite of all the controversy abeut the identity of 
Auburn and Lissoy, we shall always feel that the former is 
the scene of the poet’s early life, and the haven toward which, 
amid the storms of his struggling existence, his eyes were 
ever turned. 
** In all my wanderings round this world of care, 

In all my griefs— and God has given my share — 

I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 

Amid these humble bowers to lay me down ; 

To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting, by repose. 

I still had hopes — for pride attends us still — 

Amid the swains to show my book-learn’d skill ; 

Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt and all I saw; 

And as a hare, whom horn and hounds pursue, 

Pants to the place from which at first she flew, 

I still had hopes — my long vexations past — 

Here to return, and die at home at last!” 


Truly, this was “a heart which all the trials and tempta- 
tions and buffetings of the world could not render worldly !” 

A six week’s tour in France with Mrs. Horneck and her 
daughters, undertaken after the publication of the Deserted 
Village, seems to have been productive of little pleasure to 
the poet. The ladies were true Englishwomen, uncomfort- 
able because they could not carry home with them; and 
Goldsmith had not savoir faire enough to smooth the way, 
and make little difficulties and disagreeables forgotten. ‘One 
of our chief amusements,”’ he says, in a letter to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, “is scolding at every thing we meet with, and 
praising every thing and every person we have left at home ; ” 
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and we may add that he himself, as usual, contributed some- 
what to the amusement of the less friendly of the party by 
certain ungainly feats and awkward speeches. 

In London again —writing for Davies, and then for a 
while at the seat of Lord Clare, where he experienced some 
characteristic mortifications. ‘The History of England, still 
perhaps the best compendium on the subject, was the work 
of this summer; and after it was published, an invitation 
from Mrs. Horneck to her house in the country induced him 
to obtain a still further advance from a publisher, on the 
promise of a new tale, in the style of the Vicar of Wakefield. 
As well promise another Pitt diamond from the mine, on the 
strength of having found one! ‘The tale was, we need not 
say, never written, although it is said to have been attempted. 
She Stoops to Conquer was now on the anvil; but all that it 
could possibly bring was already forestalled, and the author, 
with his health much disordered, was continually harassed by 
the importunity of creditors on one side, and the equally 
pressing importunity of his own habits and inclinations on the 
other. He was “ overrunning the constable, as he termed it ; 
spending every thing in advance; working with an over- 
tasked head and weary heart to pay for past pleasures and 
past extravagance, and at the same time incurring new debts, 
to perpetuate his struggles and darken his future prospects.’ 
And, as if this were not enough, “ while the excitement of 
society and the excitement of composition conspire to keep 
up the feverishness of the system, he has incurred an unfor- 
tunate habit of quacking himself with James’s powders, a 
fashionable panacea of the day.” 

More wear and tear of brain, heart, and temper about the 
new play; more shuffling of managers, jealousy of authors, 
and intrigues of actors. Universal prognostic was against it ; 
the manager, who had written plays of his own, prophesied 
that it would never see a second night. ‘The author’s friends, 
though zealous, were not sanguine; for who can bear up 
against so strong an adverse tide? He himself did not ven- 
ture into the theatre, but wandered in St. James’s Park alone, 
that none might witness his agony of anxiety. But the play 
was received with acclamations. ‘The jokes, which he had 
conned ‘with a most dolorous countenance,” relaxed the 
facial muscles of everybody else. “I know of no comedy 
for many years,” said Johnson, “ that has so much exhilarated 
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an audience.’ Did the author enjoy his success to the full ? 
Ask any man who has pledged the very embryo of his re- 
sources, how much pleasure he has derived from their devel- 
opment. A mind quick and sensitive as Goldsmith’s is 
peculiarly at the mercy of the goading power of creditors ; 
and the literary man who obliges himself to write deprives 
himself of the spirit necessary for writing well. 

He now projected a Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, to 
which Burke, Reynolds, Johnson, Dr. Burney, and other of 
his distinguished friends consented to become contributors ; 
but the grandeur of the scheme frightened the booksellers, 
who remembered the procrastinating and heedless habits of 
Goldsmith, who was to have been sole editor. This failure 
mortified as well as distressed him, and he was still more cast 
down by the ill-success of certain efforts made at this time 
towards a pension; the government having signified a readi- 
ness to extend the bounty of the crown to distinguished lite- 
rary men in narrow circumstances. Unfortunately for Gold- 
smith’s undoubted claim on these grounds, he had once 
indignantly refused to become a hack-writer for ministers, and 
this stamped him, once for all, as no proper recipient of min- 
isterial favor. So there was nothing before him but hopeless 
toil and gradual decay, duns disturbing his thoughts and 
clouding his once joyous fancy, and disease increasing as 
difficulties thickened. Sick at heart, and unfitted for social 
pleasure, his temper grew irritable and capricious; and 
although he continued occasionally to seek the old scenes, it 
was only as an escape from himself. An invitation from his 
friends in the country casts a gleam upon the darkening 
stream of life; but in order to accept this, he borrows money 
of Garrick, and so goes down with an additional weight upon 
his heart, which not all the Christmas jollity and cordiality of 
the circle he loved could make him forget. 

His friends knew not the extent of his difficulties, but they 
knew enough to make them sad at his last profuse dinner at 
his ‘Temple chambers, an entertainment which seems to have 
been the dying effort at hilarity by a man who felt that all 
depended on rousing his failing spirits. So profuse was the 
first course at this entertainment, that Johnson and Reynolds, 
his most attached and most prudent friends, declined par- 
taking of the second, and their example was followed by the 
other guests ; —a hint which the poet did not fail to feel. He 
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resolved soon after to try a country life, hoping, perhaps, to 
escape both the temptations and the vexations of the city, and 
to retrieve his desperate fortunes by unremitting toil; with 
what result we shall presently see. 

Once more the poetic fire, the wit, the humor, which had 
delighted the world, were to be called up from amidst the 
smouldering ruin of what had been Goldsmith. ‘The poem 
of Retaliation, of which everybody knows the history, shows, 
perhaps, as much of his peculiar power as any thing he ever 
did. ‘In fact,” says Mr. Irving, “the poem for its graphic 
truth, its nice discrimination, its terse good sense, and its 
shrewd knowledge of the world, must have electrified the 
club almost as much as the first appearance of the Traveller, 
and let them still deeper into the character and talents of the 
man they had been accustomed to consider as their butt.” 
But it was the last. The portrait of Reynolds was left un- 
finished, for death came to the relief of the weary poet, and 
kindly spared him longer and more mortifying suffering. <A 
few days’ pain, a few nights without sleep, some anxious and 
some repining thoughts, and all was over. Forty-five years 
of struggle were “rounded with a sleep,” and then Gold- 
smith began to be appreciated. Reynolds mourned for him 
as for a brother; Johnson’s life felt a new shade of gloom ; 
Burke heard of his death with a burst of tears; and every 
dependant he had ever had—and they were many — sor- 
rowed as without hope. ‘On the stairs of his apartment 
there was the lamentation of the old and infirm, and the sob- 
bing of women; poor objects of charity to whom he had 
never turned a deaf ear, even when himself struggling with 
poverty.” One mourner came, after the coffin was closed, 
and begged for a single look at that plain, despised face, and 
a lock of hair from that harassed brow “ with two great 
wrinkles.” It was the younger of the Miss Hornecks, the 
one whom Goldsmith had long regarded with especial fond- 
ness. One can hardly help hoping that the parted spirit does, 
as some think, linger awhile about its earthly tenement, con- 
scious of surviving friendship and love and sorrow. 

If in this mere jotting-down of the.points in Goldsmith’s 
life we may seem to have chosen the dark side, we can but 
plead our inability to discover any other. Goldsmith’s writ- 
ings prove abundantly that he knew what life ought to afford ; 
but how wide apart were his experience and his ideal! Con- 
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scious of the possession of superior ability, and goaded by an 
unsleeping desire for personal consideration and love, he went 
through life a butt to his inferiors, feeling that his society was 
rather suffered than sought in the circles to which his ambition 
led him, and keenly alive to the fact that, in moments of hap- 
piness, he was most apt to make himself ridiculous. ‘T’o be 
too much at one with society hampers many a genius ; to be 
wholly at outs with it, not through choice but necessity, is 
misery for the man of sensibility. Convention cramps the 
fingers of the author, but social contempt wrings his heart. 
Goldsmith’s fancy found its pure, love-tinted wings among 
associations which to a spirit of inferior birth would have 
been vulgar and degrading ; but he was forced to learn that 
those wings of heavenly potency could not sustain him in the 
atmosphere of common, conventional life, and his spirit sank 
under the conviction. “ He wrote like an angel, but talked 
like poor Poll,’’ was the sentence of Garrick’s caustic wit ; and 
Goldsmith signed his assent to it, echoed as it seemed to him 
to be by the general voice, when he wrote himself ‘“ magnan- 
imous Goldsmith, a gooseberry fool.’”’” However precious the 
results of his wayward life to posterity, he felt all through it 
the almost unmingled bitterness of failure. We may afford 
to philosophize about this; to him it was no abstraction. 
‘‘ Almost all those men who have thus lived long by chance,” 
he says, ‘‘and whose every day may be considered as a 
happy escape from famine, are known at last to die in reality 
of a disorder caused by hunger, but which, in the common 
language, is called a broken heart.”” Goldsmith hungered to 
the last; and when his physician, hoping to minister beyond 
his profession, asked him in his dying hour, — “ Is your mind at 
ease?” he replied, “‘ No —it is not,” and spoke no more. 

If it be objected, that our view of Goldsmith’s career is cal- 
culated utterly to chill the ardor of genius, we reply that kin- 
dred genius, at least, will regard his whole life as the prepar- 
ation for an immortality which would repay any amount of 
trial and suffering. If the choice had been offered to the poet 
himself, we can imagine few moments of his heart-wrung life, 
during which he would have been tempted to prefer an 
obscure though happy present to the affection and respect of 
future ages. Let this be our consolation under the somewhat 
oppressive weight of sympathy which the study of such a life 
leaves upon the heart. 
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He could joke about his disappointments sometimes, though 
the joke has always a melancholy minor tone running through 
it. Ina letter to an Irish friend, he says, — “ There will come 
a day —no doubt there will—I beg you will live a couple 
of hundred years longer to see it— when the Scaligers and 
the Daciers will vindicate my character, give learned editions 
of my labors, and bless the times with copious comments on 
the text. You shall see how they will fish up the heavy 
scoundrels that disregard me now, or will then venture to 
cavil at my productions. How will they then bewail the 
times that suffered so much genius to be neglected!” ‘This 
passage gives the key-note of his entire personal history. ‘ No 
one who examines the whole case,” says Mr. Forster, ‘ can 
doubt, I think, that Goldsmith had never cause to be really 
content with his position among the men of his time, or with 
the portion of celebrity at any period during his life assigned 
to him.” 

Considering this, which is too obvious to be argued, is not 
the sustained sweetness of Goldsmith’s disposition almost m.- 
raculous ? With a pride which prompted him to quarrel with 
anybody on whom his interest in any way depended, though 
it instantly disappeared when the aggressor was his inferior, 
how did love make a child of him; as in the case when John- 
son, having said to him in company,— “ Sir, you are imperti- 
nent,” apologized, as he ought, before a numerous assemblage. 
«* Dr. Goldsmith! I was rude to you yesterday — I beg your 
pardon.” ‘It must be much from you, sir, that I take ill,” 
said the tender heart of the poet, melted out of its seething 
indignation in an instant. Even what the haughty world 
laughs at as gullibility, loses all its meanness when we 
recognize its source — boundless love and confidence, un- 
shaken by insult, poverty, and disappointment unceasing. 
The contrasted effect of fiery passions and inexhaustible ten- 
derness equally exemplified in a single character was never 
more strikingly shown ; but happily the evil was evanescent 
as the dew, while the benign remained ever to bless his con- 
temporaries and the world. It is to this wealth of sympathy 
that Goldsmith’s writings will owe their immortality. “'To 
think like a wise man, but to speak like the common people,”’ 
is, in some sense, the secret of intellectual efficacy ; genius 
enabled Goldsmith to fulfil the first part of this direction of 
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sage old Ascham, love taught him the second. This was the 
inexpressible charm of his writings—this simplicity which 
was not poverty, this luminous plainness, sweetened wis- 
dom, sympathetic satire, unvenomed humor. His readers 
learn such trust in him that even his praise passes uncensured ; 
a real dogmatism in him seems wholly modest, and wins our 
judgment unawares. All his goodness is so evidently spon- 
taneous, that we insensibly come to think all is good, in the 
face of occasional false philosophy and not quite orthodox 
sentiment. 

Mr. Irving makes graceful acknowledgment of his obliga- 
tions to this great master — to whom it has been his highest 
honor to be compared — in a quotation from Dante : — 

Tu se’ lo mio maestro, e ‘! mio autore: 
Tu sei solo colui, da cw’ io tolsi 
Lo bello stile, che m’ha fatto onore. 

We are proud that our country furnishes one who is in any 
degree worthy of wearing such a mantle; thus helping to 
prove our claim to direct descent from the great fathers of the 
language, and the folly of any attempt to sever the chain. 
Without being in any sense an imitator of Goldsmith, Mr. 
Irving partakes largely of his spirit; and the Life we have 
been considering, though not without occasional traces of care- 
lessness, is a good specimen of that fascinating style to which 
both writers owe their great celebrity. 





Art. I].— Kisfaludi Kisfaludy Karoly’ Minden Munkai. 
Pesten. 1843-4. (The complete works of Charles 
Kisfaludy, of Kisfalud. Pest.) 


Tue language and literature of the Magyars offer a most 
interesting field of study. ‘The language, viewed in its rela- 
tion to the advancement of philological science alone, is well 
worthy the attention of the foreign student. 

It has been too much the custom to take it for granted, that 
the languages of those nations which have attained to the 
greatest eminence in literature are those which are intrinsi- 
cally the most beautiful and complete. We are apt to attri- 
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bute to the excellence of the instrument that which is due to 
the genius and skill of the master who handles it. The study 
of languages has, in conformity with this prejudice, been con- 
fined within a limited range ; and from this it has resulted, that 
the laws of grammar have been narrowed to a degree highly 
unfavorable to the formation of enlarged and _ philosophical 
principles. The languages which commonly form a part of the 
education of the cultivated classes in England and the United 
States, and with whose investigation the scholars of these 
countries are chiefly occupied, are, indeed, those which have 
belonged to the most cultivated and refined nations of the 
earth ; but they are, and even for that very reason, those which 
have departed the most widely from their original standard, and 
are the most defaced by corruptions and irregularities. ‘The 
Greek, the Latin, — superior as they are in their construction 
to the mixed languages of modern Europe, with which we 
commonly compare them, — even the Sanscrit, which, beside 
the other languages of the same family, might almost appear 
a model of grammatical perfection, — cannot rival in the com- 
pleteness and delicacy of their inflections, in the power of ex- 
pressing concisely the nicest shades of meaning, some of those 
disregarded languages, that have never yet been called into 
the service of literature, and on which the grammarian and 
lexicographer have not yet expended their cares. A more 
enlarged acquaintance with those languages which we are 

leased to term barbarous would have the effect of checking 
the pride of vain learning, would lead to the substitution of 
the study of nature for that of books, even in those pursuits 
which have hitherto been more especially subject to the domin- 
ion of pedantry. There are, perhaps, no languages more 
worthy of investigation than those of some of the rude nomade 
tribes from time immemorial roaming the steppes of Asia, who, 
placed beyond the limits of the civilized world, have made 
their existence known to it only when, from time to time, 
they have overflowed their boundaries, to pour over the culti- 
vated plains of the West their destructive living tide. These 
inundations commonly subsided as suddenly as they had 
risen; but have left behind them two permanent monuments 
in Europe: the nation of the Magyars, and the empire of the 
Osmanlis. ‘These last have resisted the law which commonly 
governs the fate of barbarian conquerors, ordaining them to be 
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subjugated in their turn by the civilization they have invaded ; 
they have rejected alike the religion and the refinement of the 
conquered, and have remained an Asiatic people on European 
soil. ‘Their barbarous creed and their debased social state 
have prevented the development of a literature which could 
attract foreigners to the study of their language. ‘The Mag- 
yars have likewise remained a distinct people ; but distinct as 
a European and a Christian state. Retaining many of their 
Asiatic characteristics, they have yet evinced nothing of the 
Oriental passivity and indifference to progress. ‘They are the 
only nation of 'Tataric origin which has yet attained to a 
high degree of civilization. ‘Their language is the only one 
of the remarkable class to which it belongs, which has become 
the vehicle of the literature of a cultivated people. 

This language is well worthy of a larger share of attention 
than it has yet received, both from the philologist and the 
belles-lettres student. It retains its original structure almost 
unimpaired. It will be found to throw great light on the con- 
struction of other tongues, even of those most widely sepa- 
rated from it, and to furnish a guide to the original source of 
many of their phenomena; while, independently of its utility 
in this view, its singularities and beauties will amply repay the 
trouble bestowed on its acquisition. It is not easy for those 
who are familiar only with broken and irregular languages, 
marred and defaced in the crowded, hurried life of civiliza- 
tion, or originally formed by the sudden and disorderly mingling 
of heterogeneous materials, to conceive the charm possessed 
by a primitive language like the Magyar, yet fresh, as it were, 
from the childhood of the world. ‘The very causes which 
contributed to the depression and neglect of this extraordinary 
language, have tended to the preservation of its purity and 
originality. 

It is not unfrequently the case, where different languages 
exist side by side within the limits of the same government, 
that while that which, by the partiality of the rulers, is re- 
ceived as the recognized language of the land, undergoes con- 
tinual adulteration and change, those of the less favored races, 
protected from many sources of corruption which assail the 
language which is the privileged medium of literature, of 
legislation, and of traffic, preserve their purity and vigor 
through a course of ages. ‘Thus it has been in Spain with 
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the Euskara, the language of the remnant of the ancient 
Iberians. ‘Thus it has been with the Welsh. The Celtic 
inhabitants of Great Britain are not vainly boastful, when they 
assert the great superiority of their language over that which 
has superseded it. ‘Thus it has been to a great extent with 
the Magyar. Frowned upon by power and discountenanced 
by fashion, while the German language, favored by the gov- 
ernment, and the French, attractive by its literature and its 
prestige as the language of the polite of Europe, found cur- 
rency with the more artificial classes, the national tongue re- 
mained the language of the people, always the most faithful 
guardians of the language as of the customs of their ancestors. 
The Magyar was not indeed the language of a conquered 
people. No idea of degradation, therefore, was attached to it. 
Its use was never wholly abandoned by the higher ranks, 
except by that portion of the nobility who made their resi- 
dence at the Austrian capital, and were ready completely to 
denationalize themselves. ‘Those of the educated classes who 
still respected and retained their own language acquired the 
German as a matter of convenience, the French as a matter 
of fashion; these languages supplied their literary wants, and 
formed the medium of the intercourse of formal society ;_ while 
the mother tongue remained the language of the home, of the 
affections, of the nearest and most personal cares and inter- 
ests. ‘The expression of genuine feelings, of actual wants, is 
always simple and direct. ‘The household language is trans- 
mitted the same from age to age.* 

It was by intention, by a patriotic movement, that, after 
its long depression, the national language of the Magyars 
became the language of a national literature. 





- 


* We may quote, in confirmation of this, an observation of Cicero, who remarks 
that the purity of language is commonly better preserved by women than by men, 
in consequence of the greater retirement and simplicity of their lives. He instances 
the elegance and purity with which the Latin was spoken by his mother-in-law, 
Lelia. “When I listen to her,” he says, “I think | hear Plautus or Nevius. 
Thus her father must have spoken; thus our early ancestors.” 

The same observation was made in regard to the Greek in the latter days of the 
Eastern empire. A scholar of the fifteenth century, who visited Constantinople a 
few years before it was taken by the Turks, writes, that notwithstanding the cor- 
ruptions which had been introduced into the language in that city, by the great influx 
of foreign merchants, he found many persons who cherished their language with 
great care, and who spoke it with the ancient purity and elegance. “This,” he 
says, ‘‘ was especially the case with the noble women, who, living wholly secluded 
from the society of foreigners, had preserved the pure Greek language entire.” 
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Never had the Magyar nationality been so dangerously 
threatened as in the time of Maria Theresa. ‘This princess, 
not less determined than her predecessors to Germanize her 
Hungarian subjects, yet sought this end by a gentler and 
surer policy. She strove to undermine this obstinate nation- 
ality which defied all open attacks. She called the Hunga- 
rians to her metropolis, in order to break down the barriers 
between them and her Austrian subjects by the subtle influ- 
ence of daily intercourse. She loaded them with honors and 
favors, which served her interest while they expressed her 
gratitude, and, in the very acknowledgment of past services, 
made new claims on their loyalty and devotion. She inter- 
ested herself in the promotion of marriages between the 
Magyar nobles and Austrian ladies, thus transporting without 
violence German manners and the German language into the 
very heart of Hungary. 

lf the successors of Maria Theresa had maintained the 
same far-seeing policy, the German influence might have 
silently established itself, and the beautiful Magyar tongue, 
the language of the ascendant race in Hungary, might have 
shared the fate of the languages of subjected tribes, and, 
abandoned by the cultivated classes, have maintained its 
existence only among a rude peasantry ; still, perhaps, for its 
singular beauties, to be made the theme of the foreign philo- 
logist, but destined never more to instruct in chronicle or 
charm in verse more dignified than the village fireside tale 
and rustic ballad. It was preserved from this fate, not so 
much by the jealous care of the people who owned it for 
their mother tongue, as by the imprudent aggressions of 
their Austrian king. The open war which Joseph II. made 
against the nationality of the Magyars, his violent attempts to 
force upon them the German language, and the illegality of 
the means by which he sought to bring about even salutary 
reforms, created a sudden reaction. ‘The Magyars awoke to 
the danger of national extinction, which threatened them from 
the overthrow of their institutions and the suppression of their 
language. Every thing connected with the past now assumed 
a value in their eyes. Ancient customs were revived. The 
national costume was received once more into honor. Peri- 
odicals devoted to the national cause and to the support of 
the language sprang up in every part of the kingdom. The 

* 
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emperor was forced to recede from his encroachments. ‘The 
Magyar language superseded the German in the schools. 
Professorships of Magyar literature were established in the 
universities. Societies were formed, whose object was the 
preservation of the language and the promotion of a national 
literature. ‘The theatre was likewise made to contribute to 
these patriotic ends. ‘Translations were made of French, 
German, and English plays into the Magyar ; and the zeal of 
patriotic writers supplied the stage with a great number of 
original pieces. 

The Magyar reformers, however, found it to be a matter of 
less difficulty to triumph over outward obstacles than to over- 
come those which time and habit had been gradually raising 
up within themselves. ‘The influence of foreign ideas and 
customs had extended itself widely over the cultivated part of 
the nation, and especially over the writers, who were so im- 
bued with the spirit of foreign literature, that they could not 
emancipate themselves from it by an effort of will. During 
the first five years after the establishment of a Magyar theatre, 
not less than two hundred and fifty pieces were presented ; 
but, of the original plays, which made perhaps a third of the 
whole number, few offered any thing in tone or spirit to dis- 
tinguish them from the translated pieces, and very few enjoy- 
ed more than a transient popularity. 

But these patriotic efforts were not lost; they raised the 
Magyar language from the neglect into which it was sinking, 
and prepared the way for a new and higher development of 
the intellectual resources of the nation. In the men who 
grew up under the influence of this spirit of revival, the sen- 
timent of nationality was no longer factitious. 

Among the writers who appeared immediately after this 
season of awakened zeal, the brothers Kisfaludy were the 
most distinguished. ‘This name was first made eminent by 
Alexander Kisfaludy, the first Magyar poet of modern times 
who won for himself a national reputation. It was raised to 
yet higher distinction by his younger brother, Charles, in 
whom his countrymen recognize the founder of the Magyar 
drama. 

Kisfaludy did not merely compose his works in the lan- 
guage of his country ; he drew their themes from her history, 
and infused into them the national spirit. Every page glows 
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with the most ardent patriotism. His enthusiasm for his 
country may to American readers appear even excessive, ac- 
customed as we are to regard displays of patriotism as mere 
rhetorical effusions. But those expressions of zeal and devo- 
tion, which seem but empty bombast when addressed to a 
country that knows no other evils than those which spring 
from an excess of prosperity, are dignified and made earnest 
by the presence of misfortune and danger. It is to be re- 
membered that the frequent allusions which Kisfaludy makes 
to the former glory of his country, to Magyar magnanimity 
and love of freedom, appealed not to the vanity but to the 
hearts of his audience. ‘The bursts of enthusiasm with which 
they were received were not the self-felicitations of an over- 
satisfied people, but the expression of the deep feeling of a 
nation whose history has for centuries been that of one strug- 
gle for existence, and who, by calling up the traditions of an 
heroic past, keep alive their patriotism and their courage for 
future struggles. 

Before passing to the consideration of the works of the 
Magyar dramatist, we will give a slight sketch of his early 
life, and of the circumstances under which his genius was 
developed. 

Charles Kisfaludy was born of an ancient family in the 
county of Gyor, on the sixth of February, 1788. Adversity 
encountered the future poet on the very threshold of exist- 
ence. ‘The day of his birth was that of the death of his 
mother ; and his surviving parent, instead of regarding the new 
claimant on his affection as the solace of his grief, saw in him 
only the cause and the memorial of his misfortune. At an 
early age, Kisfaludy was sent from home, and placed at a 
school in Gyér. He was here submitted to the charge of a 
severe and pedantic tutor, who paid little regard to the diver- 
sities of character and intellect among the boys placed under 
his care, but urged them all alike through the same spiritless 
routine. ‘This discipline was peculiarly unsuited to a boy of 
keen sensibility, and impetuous, independent spirit. Kisfaludy 
reaped but little benefit from his scholastic course; and, 
evincing at this period but small vocation for letters, he the 
more easily prevailed on his father to allow him to follow his 
own bent, and enter the military profession, to which he was 
directed by his own ardent and adventurous spirit, and by the 
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example of three of his elder brothers. At the age of six- 
teen, accordingly, he exchanged the academy for the camp. 
He served against the French in Italy, (1805,) and after- 
wards in Germany, (1809.) From the period of his entrance 
into the army, the choice of his studies was necessarily left to 
his own discretion ; and now his powers, no longer trammelled 
by unnecessary restraints, or turned by force to uncongenial 
objects, began rapidly to develop, and his natural tastes to 
assert themselves. During his residence in Italy, he acquired 
a knowledge of the language and made himself familiar with 
the literature of that country. He had carried with him as 
his companion to the camp, the “ Himfy” of his brother 
Alexander. ‘The reading of this poem first awoke in him the 
poetic faculty, which was now educated and refined by the 
study of the Italian poets. While in Italy, he composed many 
fugitive pieces ; a few of these were afterwards introduced 
with some amendments into his dramas. He attached, how- 
ever, in his more mature years, but little value to the greater 
part of these early productions, and ever refused, though 
repeatedly requested, to show them to his friends. 

Kisfaludy passed from the study of the Italian to that of 
the German literature. ‘The works of the German dramatists 
inspired his earliest attempts at dramatic composition. The 
pieces which he wrote at this time were apparently composed 
for his own pleasure only, and with no view to the theatre. 
His first essay in this department, was “ A’ Gyilkos,” (the 
murderer,) in which, as he himself says, he sought the ele- 
ments of the tragic in the horrible. This play, as it stands in 
the collection of his works, is incomplete. It bears the date 
1808, and must therefore have been written when Kisfaludy 
was in his twentieth year. It has the stamp of youth upon 
it; full of energy and freshness, but lawless and unformed. 
It is deeply colored with the youthful passion for the myste- 
rious and terrible. ‘The characters are forcibly drawn, but 
with somewhat exaggerated features. ‘These first efforts of 
Kisfuludy in the drama bear to his after, more artistic pro- 
ductions, the same relation that the early landscapes of 
Allston, with their wild grandeur, hold to the calm and tender 
beauty of his later works. 

After the peace of 1809, Kisfaludy left the army, and, 
passing through southern Germany and Switzerland, found 
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himself once more, after an absence of six years, in his native 
country. Shortly after his return, he formed an attachment 
which did not receive the approbation of his father. He 
endeavored by arguments and persuasions to overcome his 
father’s opposition to his choice; but without effect. ‘The 
elder Kisfaludy offered his son the alternative of marriage 
with a lady whom he had himself selected for him, or per- 
petual banishment from his home and the loss of his inherit- 
ance. His high sense of honor, which forbade him, as he 
says, “ to offer this pledged hand to another,” and his natural 
impatience of control, which had been confirmed by his early 
emancipation from the paternal authority, united to induce 
him to resist this encroachment on his independence. He 
announced his intention of abiding by his own choice, and 
received in return the sentence of disinheritance, and the 
command to absent himself forever from his father’s presence. 
The object of his affection proved unworthy the sacrifice he 
had made to her. She had not courage to encounter the life 
of privation and obscurity to which an union with her disin- 
herited lover would consign her. “It was then,” wrote 
Kisfaludy, some years after, to a friend, “that the sacrifice I 
had made to love first appeared to me in all its terrible mag- 
nitude, when I found that she, the boundlessly beloved, had 
deserted me. I felt myself annihilated by the thought that I 
was henceforth alone in the world. Believing myself deceived 
and abandoned by all, I shrank from the world in which [I 
could never more hope to find either faith or affection. Black 
hatred against every thing that surrounded me sprang up in 
my heart.’ His disposition was too good and noble to allow 
him to remain long a prey to gloomy and resentful feelings. 
His nature was not soured or perverted by his disappointment ; 
but this bitter experience of his youth, and his subsequent 
trials and hardships, left an ineffaceable trace on his character. 
His early light-heartedness and confiding temper were never 
fully regained. His manners were shy and reserved, and to 
strangers had a tincture of distance and distrust. ‘This, how- 
ever, was only superficial. It is a result often to be observed 
in persons of highly sensitive nature, who having once sus- 
tained a cruel wound, stand ever after, as it were, on the 
defensive, and shield themselves against new aggressions by 
an exterior of coldness and reserve. 
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When he had somewhat recovered from the first stunning 
effects of his calamity, he recalled to mind that he could still 
rely on the friendship of his elder brother. From him he now 
solicited counsel. His brother’s kindness and sympathy in 
some degree dissipated his gloom. ‘The necessity of turning 
his thoughts to some means of procuring subsistence aided in 
his restoration. He had resolved never to ask pecuniary 
assistance of his family, but to rely henceforth wholly on his 
own exertions. Painting seemed, at this time, to offer him 
the readiest resource. He had evinced a capacity for this art 
in his early boyhood, and this talent had been cherished by 
his residence in Italy ; for the painters, as well as the poets, 
of that country had inspired him with emulation. The 
thought of entering upon this new career no sooner engaged 
his mind, than his courage and energy returned. He looked 
forward to the future with confidence, and, with the enthu- 
siasm of youth and genius, promised himself, from the practice 
of his favorite art, not only present independence, but future 
eminence. ‘The idea of adopting literature as a profession 
does not appear at this period to have presented itself to him; 
and his name adds another to the list of those who have found 
fame upon a different path from that by which they have 
sought it. 

In order to procure the means of immediate support, Kis- 
faludy pledged his maternal inheritance, and from this source 
well provided with money, he took his way to Vienna, which 
place he had selected as the theatre for the exercise of his 
talents. His inexperience, however, and easy temper soon 
exposed him to new embarrassments. In Vienna, he met with 
many old acquaintances from the army. “ ‘These,’ he after- 
wards writes, “assisted me faithfully in the spending of my 
money ; and at the end of four weeks, six gold pieces consti- 
tuting my whole possessions, I began once more to look 
anxiously about me. I could not go back without rendering 
myself contemptible. I now pondered, therefore, how I might 
make my way to Russia, where I inight find a better field for 
my small talents than in Vienna.” This project was, how- 


ever, soon abandoned; he remained in Vienna. Here he 
passed seven laborious and anxious years, with fluctuating 
fortunes ; now living in temporary comfort, now reduced to 
the extreme of indigence. Painting did not yield him the 
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delight he had promised himself from it. The artist who, in- 
stead of finding in his art the object of his devotions, is forced 
to make it the servant of his needs, soon finds his enthusiasm 
cool, and both hand and fancy fail. ‘The necessity for rapid 
execution, too, and the temptation which portrait painting, 
from its quick and sure returns, offers to the needy painter, 
too often lead him to sacrifice his ideal, and to lose the artist 
in the mechanic. ‘The genius of Kisfaludy demanded, above 
all, freedom. It was not of that sturdy but inert sort, which 
calls for some outward pressure ; it rather shrank and wither- 
ed from the harsh grasp of necessity. In his after years of 
happier fortune, painting became once more his delight. On 
a beautiful May afternoon, in this more prosperous period of 
his life, one of his friends having called upon him to urge him 
to enjoy the fine weather in the open air, found him engaged 
in painting a shipwreck. ‘‘ What is fine weather to me?” 
said Kisfaludy. ‘There was a time, indeed, when a single 
ray of sunshine awoke in me a desire to live among the pleas- 
ures of inviting nature. But,no; I must finish some ordered 
ugly face, because — money was wanting. Now I love this 
half-finished picture better than any other landscape, because 
I am working at it of my own free will.” 

As painting made the recreation of his after days of success- 
ful authorship, so the chief pleasures of the straitened years of 
the poor painter were found in literature. All his leisure 
hours were given to reading and study. His favorite authors 
were Schiller, Lessing, and, above all, Shakspeare. He was 
accustomed to say, that all which had been most valuable to 
him he had learned from Lessing and from Shakspeare. Dur- 
ing these years, he also wrote several plays. Brutus, after 
Voltaire, was the first drama which he composed. in verse. 
He was, however, but imperfectly acquainted with the Magyar 
prosody at the time of the composition of this play, and was 
afterwards dissatisfied with the execution. “ A’ Tatarok 
Magyarorszagban,” (The Tatars in Magyarland,) one of the 
most successful of his plays, and ‘“ Zach Clara,” were also 
composed during this period. ‘This last is in his earlier style, 
and the catastrophe is too horrible to be tragical. 

A’ Tatarok was the first of the dramas of Kisfaludy which 
was represented on the stage. It was first given at Székesfe- 
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hérvar,* in 1818 —about nine years after the time of its 
composition — and with such success that, in the following 
year, the Fehérvar company were invited to Pest, to perform it 
at the City Theatre, then under the superintendence of Count 
Ferencz Brunsvik. ‘They made their first appearance in 
Pest in “ A’ Tatarok,” on the third of May, 1819. The 
scene of this play is laid in Hungary, at the time of the in- 
vasion of the ‘Tatars, in the middle of the thirteenth century. 
The success of A’ ‘Tatarok even surpassed expectation. On 
the first night of its representation, the author was called for, 
and Kisfaludy with difficulty extricated himself from the hands 
of the young men who wished to carry him upon the stage. 
This piece was performed repeatedly, and with ever increas- 
ing enthusiasm. 

The Fehérvar company wished to close their engagement 
at Pest with the performance of a new play by Kisfaludy. 
He offered them ‘“ Zach Clara,” which had been written 
many years before. This play was, however, condemned by 
the censor, and it must be owned, not without reason. Politi- 
cal reasons had, perhaps, the greatest share in the condemna- 
tion of this piece ; but the sentence could hardly be regarded 
as unjust, if pronounced upon other grounds. ‘The opening 
scenes have great truth and beauty, and the characters are 
sketched with power and distinctness ; bet in the development 
of the plot, Kisfaludy has confined himself with too strict a 
fidelity to the actual facts; and though the piece maintains a 
certain hold on the interest to the end, it is an interest like 
that excited by a bald historical recital of some frightful 
atrocity, not that awakened by the idealized scenes of the 
tragic drama. ‘The catastrophe passes the bounds even of 
the horrible, and touches on the revolting. 

«“ Zach Clara”’ being thus condemned, and Kisfaludy hav- 
ing, at this time, no other piece completed with which he was 
himself equally satisfied, he set himself to the composition of 
a new drama, and, in four days, produced “ Ilka,” which was 
first performed on the sixteenth of June, 1819. This new 
piece met with as enthusiastic a reception as the first. Kis- 
faludy was a rigid censor of his own works, and the “ Ilka” 








* The German name of this city —the ancient capital of Hungary —is, Stuhl- 
weissenburg. 
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was afterwards criticized by himself with much severity. As, 
however, we regard this play, both in its merits and its de- 
fects, as peculiarly characteristic of the author, we have 
selected it as the subject of a more particular analysis. 

The scene is laid, in the year 1075, at Nandorfejérvar or 
Belgrade, at that time in the possession of the Greeks. Ika, 
the heroine, is a Magyar maiden, who, made prisoner by the 
Pecsenegues, in one of their predatory incursions into Hun- 
gary, has been by them carried to Belgrade and sold to Nike- 
tas, the Greek governor of that city. The other principal 
characters are: Alexis, a young Greek, the adopted son of 
Niketas; and Gyula, a Magyar noble, the betrothed of Ilka. 
The first scene is in a room in the castle of Belgrade. 


Inka and ALEXIs. 


Inka. The unworthy conduct of thy chief towards me 
Comes not unlooked for; I, long since, have read 
His treacherous heart, and am prepared for all. 
Then let him plunge me in his deepest dungeon, 
There will I still be faithful to myself. 
Pity me not; only mid grief and danger 
Is the pure heart made conscious of its strength. 
Avexis. ‘Thou noble maiden! might I, with my life, 
Redeem the happiness of thine ! — In vain! 
A cruel duty holds me fettered here, 
While all around careers a raging whirlpool, 
That threatens every instant to engulph me. 
Forgive me, Ilka, that ’tis mine to bear 
This most ungracious message ; but, what choice 
Is left to me? The adopted of Niketas, 
Bound to him by a thousand acts of kindness, 
My gratitude commands my loyal service. 
But thou, too, — no, — let that remain unspoken. 
Itxa. What is it troubles thee ? 
ALEXIS. How have I striven 
With my own heart; oh! how besought of God 
To point the way to thy deliverance. 
He hath not heard me, and my eager wishes, 
My earnest prayers, have all alike been fruitless. 
Inka. ‘The wish alone declares a generous heart. 
But think no more upon my fate. ‘To thee 
Niketas has been kind. Be true to him. 
I would not owe my freedom to a crime. 
VOL. LXX.— NO. 147. 26 
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Auexis. To see thee in a dungeon, — see that hand 
Loaded with chains ! 

ILKa. Where’er my fate shall lead, 
Alexis! I shall bear this solace with me, 
That, in the world I leave, one noble heart 
Still throbs with pity for my mournful fate. 

Auexis. (With emotion.) Oh, Ilka! Ilka! 

ILKa. Yet another hope 
Shall cheer my prison gloom ; ere long my country 
Will draw the avenging sword and bring me rescue. 
Then night and chains shall yield to light and joy ; 
Then on the breast of freedom and of love, 
Shall [ forget the sorrows of my exile. 

Avrexis. How various are our fates! a dungeon waits thee ; 
Ere long, perhaps, shall fetters weigh thee down, 
Yet happier is thy bondage than my freedom. 
Hope whispers thee of happier days to come, 
Visions of love and gladness flit before thee. 
For me no future smiles; round my life’s dawn, 
Already gather heavy clouds of sorrow. 

Inxa. Youth anda heart at peace should give content. 
What sorrow darkens thy young life, Alexis ? 

Avexis. The time is past when peace of heart was mine ; 
When, mid light joys and innocent sports, the hours 
Flew by unmarked. The radiant dreams of youth, 
Its soaring hopes, now visit me no more ; 
But, in their place, grief and despondency 
Weigh on my heart. 

ILKa. What weakness! Such vain fancies 
But ill become a manly breast, my friend. 

Auexis. I, too, once deemed that only thoughts of fame, 
And noble deeds, were worthy of a man. — 
Now all is changed. (With resolution.) 

No, Ilka, hear me not ! 

I was not born to waste my life in dreams ; 
I am, I will be happy. 

ILKA. And this tear 
That trembles in thy eye? Alexis, no, 
Thou art not happy ; and thus easily 
Thy grief is not subdued. Some secret sorrow 
Preys on thy heart ; confide to me its cause. 

Avexis. This only ask me not. 

ILKA. Alexis, speak ! 
Ican no longer bear thy silent sorrow, 
I too am saddened by thy grief. 

ALEXIS. Then hear 
What to myself I hardly dared to own. 
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Ilka, I love thee! But, — oh, turn not from me! 
Think not I ask thy love ; too ‘well I know 
I am unworthy of so high a hope. 
J ask but that my heart may turn to thee, 
And yield its homage ; even as a mortal 
May lift his gaze to the eternal light, 
And, bound to earth, yet raise his thoughts to heaven. 
Now have | told thee all, but grieve not for me ; 
I have learned how to suffer; my remembrance 
Be to thee as the memory of a flower 
That bloomed upon thy path, and, cheering thee 
With transient perfume, won a pitying thought 
As thy unwilling footstep laid it low. 
Inxa. (Aside.) Alas! it is, then, even as I feared. 
(To Alexis.) 
Thou art deceived, Alexis ; thy young heart, 
Mistakes for love the generous emotions 
My sorrows have awakened. Oh, believe me, 
It is but pity that thou feelst for me. 
Auexis. I understand thee; thou wouldst mitigate 
With gentle words the harsh necessity, 
And soothe my misery witha kind deceit. 
Fear not for me ; Ilka, thy noble soul 
Has lent a portion of its strength to mine. 
Give all thy love to him thy heart has chosen. 
I will but ask that I may look on thee, 
And, with a silent, unrequiring love, 
Revere thy virtues. 


ILKA. Oh, thou noble youth! 
No, I will love thee as an own dear brother. 
Accept a sister’s love. [ Gives him her hand. 


The holy tie, 
That binds our hearts, death only shall divide. 
Atexis. No, death is powerless to divide us. Death 
Hath empire only in this world of change. 
I fear him not ;— soon may his bony hand 
Press on this throbbing heart, and give it peace. 
I fear him not ; — when from before the soul 
‘He draws away the veil of this dark life, 
My spirit shall seek thine through worlds of light, 
Till, in the soul’s home, we are joined forever. 
Other to thee this life ; — upon thy path 
The flowers of bliss have not so early faded. 


Ilka confides to the Greek youth that she is betrothed in 
her own land; that the bridal day was already appointed, 
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when the fierce Pecsenegues stormed her home, and carried 
her a prisoner to Belgrade. 


Inxa. But I will trust my king, will trust my country ; 
I know they will not long delay my rescue. 

Atexis. I will no longer hide it from thee, Ilka. 
Already is thy hope fulfilled ; even now 
The Magyars stand before the walls of Belgrade. 

Inxa. Oh what good angel speaks from thee, Alexis! 
The Magyar here! Now all is bright before me. 
Niketas fears them ; — yes — and therefore is it 
He would secure his captive in a dungeon. 

He thinks me here no longer safe. Alexis! 
What tidings hearst thou of the Magyar? Speak ! 

Apexis. Ilka, thou askest much of me :— to give thee 
News of the Magyar is to be the herald 
Of our own shame. Canst thou ask this ? 

ILKa. Great souls 
Still recognize each other. The true heart 
Claims a like homage, throbs it in the breast 
Of dearest friend, or bitterest foe. 


ALEXIS. Oh, Ilka ! 
Thou swayst me at thy pleasure. 
ILKa. Speak, my friend ! 


How fights the Magyar? Who is in the camp? 
Oh, tell me what has happened! 

ALEXIS. Listen then, 
The Pecsenegues, incited by Niketas, 
Passed down the Szava, fell upon your country, 
And, after having wasted, slain, and robbed, 
Regained their home, loaded with spoil. 

ILKA. Niketas ! 
It is Niketas, then, whom I may thank 
For my captivity. 

ALEXIS. The Magyar king, 
Indignant at this outrage on his people, 
Summoned his warriors ; and now, fierce for vengeance, 
Advances upon Nandor. With him come 
His noble cousins, the two sons of Bela, 
Geza aud Laszlo. Laszlo! heaven’s chosen! 
By whose strong arm, late the Kerlesian mountains 
Were red with Kunic blood. Among the nobles, 
Bors Gyula is the first. Like lightning falls 
Upon the foe his sabre’s deadly flash. 
Death walks beside him. Where he turns his glance, 
There fall the brave. 

ILka, What! Gyula! Gyula here! 
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Now then, Alexis, I am free indeed. 

The Greeks are now the slaves. 
ALEXIS. What sayst thou, Ilka? 
Iuxa. Look in his eye and thou wilt understand me. 

Yet, fear thou not, for only in the battle 

Is Gyula terrible ; his tender heart 

Has room for every gentle feeling. — Gyula! 

It will be thine to free me from my dungeon ! 
Auexis. What light is in thine eye! 


ILKA. My heart is flooded 


With its delight ; I will not hide from thee, 
From thee, my brother, that this noble hero, 
This Gyula, whom thou hast so fairly painted, 
This Gyula is my lover, my betrothed. 
Avexis. Oh, Ilka! No! I cannot bear it. 


ILKA. Be 
His friend as mine. His heart is wide, Alexis ; 
It will enclose thee, too. — But say, what further ? 


Avexis. Niketas wishing to relieve Belgrade, 
Sent for assistance to the Duke Kazar, 
Telling him but of spoil, and not of danger. 
Kazar arrived, with his fierce Pecsenegs, 
And made, upon the Bacs and Sopron ranks, 
A furious onset; these, with equal valor, 
Sustained the charge ; long was the battle doubtful. 
But Laszlo and Bors Gyula cut their way 
Through Kazar’s army, and by thus dividing 
The hostile force, won a full victory. 
Kazar himself scarce, by a hasty flight, 
Escaped captivity. 
ILKA. Ah, it was Gyula ! 
ALEXIS. We, from Belgrade’s walls, 
Beheld the triumph of the Magyar king. 
Niketas saw, with stifled rage, the victors, 
With numerous captives and with costly spoil, 
Draw up their ranks before the royal tent. — 
But, Ilka, this I was forbid to tell thee. 
Inka. What joyful tidings! Oh, my friend, Alexis! 
For this am I eternally thy debtor. 
When the resistless Magyars win this castle, 
And Gyula’s flashing sword bears wounds and death 
To all thy comrades, — then, Alexis — 
ALEXIs. Then, 
Let this heart bleed, whose peace is spent already. 


The scene changes to the Magyar camp. ‘The Magyar 


26 * 
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king holds a council, at which his cousin, Duke Geza, Meny- 
hart —a distinguished Magyar noble, and the friend of Gyula, 
—and some other leaders and nobles assist. 


Tue Kine. My cousin, by the aid of thy wise counsels, 
Laszlo’s strong arm, and the resistless valor 
Of our tried troops, we shall ere long attain 
Our object, and be masters of this Nandor, 
So long the asylum of the robber hordes. 
Ducas, the Grecian emperor, has broken 
A solemn treaty, ratified by oaths. 
He deserves nought of us. This base Niketas, 
Who, with low cunning, counterfeited friendship, 
Shall now receive the guerdon he has sought. 
I will no longer suffer that these Pagans 
Shall fall on Hunnia, to lay waste and rob, 
And bear her peaceful citizens in chains 
To foreign lands. 
GEZA. My king, my brother, trust 
The Magyar people; all thy noble projects 
Shall find fulfilment. We are now united 
Among ourselves ; and, from this time, no foe 
Shall pass, unpunished, Hunnia’s boundaries. 
Menyuart. Hereafter shall the Magyar feel and own, 
With throbbing heart, how fair and sweet is life 
Under a noble king. 
KING. But yet it grieves me, 
For all the Magyar blood that needs must flow, 
If we should storm this castle. Go, then, Menyhart, 
Go to Niketas, and confer with him, 
Concerning the surrender of the fortress. 
I promise a free egress to his troops, 
If he deliver up the keys of Nandor, 
And make submission. If he will not yield, 
We will then take the place by storm. 
MENYHART. My king, 
Within an hour I bear thee his decision. 
Geza. ‘Thus would I counsel ; if he do not yield, 
Upon this merciful and friendly summons, 
We will, without delay, attack the castle, 
With all our force, leaving the Grecian leader 
No leisure to repair his unsound walls, 
Or organize his plans. 
KING. A vigorous onset 
Is half a victory. My thought, dear cousin, 
Is one with thine. 
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GEZA. Already two whole days, 

We have lain idle. It is time for action. 

The foe must not recover from his fear. 

I will, this coming midnight, leave the camp, 

With my division, and at break of day, 

Joined by my brother, from the Danube side, 

Will fall on Nandor. ‘Thou, my king, wilt station 

Thy people on the Szava shore. 

MENYHART. Great king! 

My counsel is to wait for Gyula’s coming. 

With him arrive the riders of Veszprém 

And Zala, war-tried knights ; and | would fain 

See Gyula with us ere we storm the castle. 

His brilliant valor wakes an emulous glow 

Through all the ranks ;— a star of victory 

He gleams along the battle. 

KING It is good, 

All things considered, to be well prepared. 

Geza. I learn from spies that Nandor is defended 
By Greeks and Bolgars, and that little concord 
Exists between them ; I expect much good 
From their dissensions. 

KiNG. All my confidence 
Is in the Magyar; in that love of country 
Which steels his heart. Now, then, it is decided. 
We storm the place ; cousin, make known to Laszlo 
Our resolution. Send our royal greeting, 

With hearty thanks for his great services. 

Bid him be still the terror of the foe, 

And Hunnia’s shield. 

MeENYHART. What is this clang of arms ? 
Gyula is here, my king! 

[Enter GyuLa, waving a captured banner. With him soldiers. 
KiNG. Welcome, brave Gyula ! 
Gyuta. Hail, my good king! I greet thee, noble Geza ! 

My king, I bring thee news of victory. 

Before thy royal feet I lay this trophy. 

Thus ever may the noble Magyar king 

Trample his foes. 

KING. Thou son of victory, 

Thou that hast bound to thee thy king and country, 

By thy heroic deeds, receive my thanks! 

Thou, born to triumph! where thy keen sword flashes, 

There is the strife no longer doubtful. Ha! 

Art thou then wounded ? 

GYULA. Nay, my king, ’tis nothing, 
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Only a sabre cut across my brow. 
There is yet room for more. 


Kine. Now, tell us, Gyula, 
What hast thou done ? 
GYULA. All that thou didst command. 


The enemy no longer will molest us. 
A portion of Duke Kazar’s vanquished people 
Concealed themselves among the hills, and there 
Gathering the remnants of their scattered army, 
Thought to rush down on us, and cut their way 
Through to Niketas! I went forth to meet them, 
And found them, to the number of four thousand, 
In a fair plain. Confiding in their numbers, 
Which far exceeded ours, they rushed to meet us, 
And strove with us like men ; but Magyar valor 
At length prevailed. Eight hundred strew the field. 
We led twelve hundred captives to the camp. 
There stand they, that Niketas and Belgrade 
May see what fortune is in store for them. 
It but remains to say, that some few Magyars 
Died for their country. 
KING. In their country’s heart, 
And in their king’s, their memory shall live. 
Geza. Slaves only die. The hero ever lives; 
For in a beautiful and endless youth, 
His fame blooms ever. 
Kine. (Draws his sword and gives it to Gyula.) 
Take this sword, brave man! 
As a memorial of this day. Accept it, 
Not for its outward value, but in token 
Of the warm gratitude of him who gave it. 
Geza. (To Gyula.) | might give gold to thee, but well 1 know, 
That its false splendor could not dazzle thee. 
Thy lofty soul asks for realities. 
Take, then, my hand, in pledge of lasting friendship. 
Gyuta. My king! my noble duke! well do you know 
How to be generous. Thus recompensed, 
The Magyar soars into the heaven of glory ; 
His loyal heart beats high ; for king and country, 
With a proud love, he offers up his life. 


The second act opens with the interview between Meny- 
hart and Niketas. 


Nixetas. Your words condemn yourselves ; you charge on us 
The crimes that are your own. This sacred treaty, 
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On which the emperor relied so firmly, 
Is broken by your act. You have invaded 
Our peaceful borders, with a hostile army. 

Menyuart. It is too late for subterfuge. The proofs 
Of thy base treachery are in our hands; 
We have made prisoner the emissary, 
Whom thou didst send to Kazar, to incite him 
To make an inroad on our peaceful land, 
And waste, and slay, and plunder. Faithfully 
Kazar performed thy bidding. Now, then, choose ; 
The time is short. Deliver up the castle, 
With thy ill-gotten spoil, or come with me, 
And stay as hostage in the Magyar camp, 
Until thy emperor shall give our king 
Full satisfaction. 

NIKETAS. Belgrade’s walls still stand, 
And I shall know how to defend them yet. 

Menyuart. Hope for no succor. 

[ Goes to a window and opens it. 
Look upon this plain. 

There canst thou see the bodies of thy friends 
Strewing the ground. See where thy fellow robbers, 
Who shared their spoil with thee so faithfully, 
Are shipped as slaves upon the Szava. 


NIKETAS. No! 
I will‘not yield this castle. 
MENYHART. Spare thy people ; 


A wanton waste of life is not true valor. 
Nixetas. Go! carry my defiance to your king! 
Menyuart. Thou wilt not yield? Rush then to thy destruc- 
tion. [ Goes. 


Nixertas. (Alone.) It is so, then, 
Or I must perish, or must meanly sue. — 
Rescue is none. I cannot hope for succor 
From my own nation, and, or soon or late, 
Superior force will triumph. Must I, then, 
Yield this long cherished habit of command, 
And bear the insults of a haughty foe ? 

No, rather let me perish, bravely fighting. 

But how ? —I shrink from death, and my whole being 
Starts back in horror. Yet it is not fear. — 

No! Ilka, Ilka! ’Tis the thought of thee 

That makes death terrible and life so dear. — 

I will not perish yet. My life shall number 

Some happy hours, and these shall Ilka give me. 
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A Greek officer enters, and informs Niketas that the enemy 
are preparing battering-rams and scaling-ladders, and that all 
denotes their intention to make a vigorous assault on the city. 
He likewise acquaints him with the dissensions and insubor- 
dination amongst the troops composing the garrison; the 
Bulgarians having refused to serve against the Magyars. 
The next scene is an interview between Niketas and Alexis. 


Nixetas. I have been long expecting thee, Alexis. 
What news bringst thou of Ilka? Speak! but briefly, 
For my affairs are pressing. Does her heart 
Soften towards me yet? How pleases her 
Her new abode? 

ALEXIS. She is in all the same 
That she hath ever been. I do believe 
That her strong heart will never suffer change. 

All fear is stranger to her soul ; complaint 

Or murmur is not heard from her; brave, cheerful, 
She smiles upon her chains, and with calm patience 
Awaits a change of fortune. No, Niketas, 

I cannot give thee hope ; the heart of Ilka 

Thou wilt not win. 

NIKETAS. Thus deemst thou ? —Be it so. 
This obstinacy that my tenderness, 

That my long patience, and my splendid gifts, 
Have failed to move, shall be subdued by force. 
I will no longer sue, I will command. 

Auexis. She hath already loved. It is ill striving 
Against the power of a first love. Restore her 
To her own people. By this generous deed 
Be conqueror in the Magyar hearts. 

NIKETAS. Enough. 

If thou regard the favor of thy chief, 

The friendship of Niketas, never more 

Dare offer such a counsel. Once already, 

I pardoned thy presumption. She shall perish 
In Belgrade’s dungeon, if she still reject me. 
And if the Magyar — though I fear it not — 
Should take the castle and myself should fall, 
The victim of a brave resistance, still, 

Ilka would reap no profit from my death; 

For the same sword which lays Niketas low 
Will cut her from the living. [ Goes. 

ALEXIS. Dearest, thus 
I may not win thy freedom, then. Blind passion 
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Is stronger, in the bosom of Niketas, 
Than human feeling. — What would be thy fate 
Should the Magyar prevail? Unconsciously, 
Above thy living tomb, thy friends would pass, 
While darkly, silently, in that grim dungeon, 
Thy life would ebb away. — Hence, ghastly vision, 
Why dost thou rend my heart? Iam not guilty. — 
Yet I alone can save her. I alone 
Am trusted with the secret of her prison. — 
Oh, whither do my wild thoughts hurry me? 
What an abyss is opening at my feet ? 
I must betray Niketas, then, or leave 
Ilka to meet her fate. Butno! Niketas! 
Thou didst receive the orphan boy, didst rear him, 
With care and love. Is this thy recompense ? 
Thou shalt not fall through me. So base a thought 
Could never harbor in my heart. — Oh, Ilka! 
How shall I rescue thee !— 

[ Lost in thought, he turns towards the window. 

The Magyar camp 

Whitens the valley. The sun’s parting rays 
Gleam on the wide-spread tents. A magic scene! 
And he is there, that fortunate of men, 
The chosen, the beloved of Ilka. — Ha! 
A heaven-sent thought! Yes, | will go to him, 
And bear these tidings. Ilka, 1 may claim 
A brother’s right to risk my life for thine. 


The scene again shifts to the Magyar camp. Gyula, the 
betrothed of Ilka, and his friend Menyhart, stand in front of 
their tents, which are placed opposite each other. ‘Ihe moon 
is rising. Tn the background, Magyar soldiers are lying about 
the camp fires. 


Gyuta. Another day has passed; another step 
Towards the grave. 

MENYHART. Not so; the common man 
May measure life by days. The life of heroes 
Is not subjected to the stroke of fate. 

Gyuta. My friend, | feel it: not unworthily 
Does fame inspire the longing of great souls. 


It is no empty sound. — But when life’s flowers 
Have shed their bloom — 
MENYHART. Of what canst thou complain, 


Thou favorite of fortune ? Thou, whose path 
Is strewed with pleasures ? 
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GYULA. Menyhart, with the past, 
My happiness is buried. On my future, 
Fortune may lavish all her gifts. — In vain! 


Life has for me nor objects, nor rewards. 

MenyuHart. What wouldst thou more of fortune? Thou hast 
The loftiest height of fame. ‘Thy name is known [gained 
Through all the land. The army honors thee ; 

And thy king loves thee. Yet thou cherishest 
These gloomy fancies. 

GYULA. Yes, the slippery path, 
That leads to fame, I have securely trodden, 
And twined its wreath of glory round my brow. 
But, oh my friend, there lies within the buds 
Of this bright garland, a consuming canker, 
‘That wastes its green, and robs it of its worth. 
There is no hand to shed the quickening dew 
Of sympathy upon my barren honors ; 

No heart to answer mine; my empty triumphs 
Gladden no other breast. 

MENYHART. Still the same grief ? 

Look round! how many maidens bloom in Hunnia! 
Thou needst but choose; love ever favors valor. 

GyuLa. My heart is closed to love. Once, only once, 
I knew its magic power: I| was betrothed 
To one upon whose true and steadfast heart 
I could securely rest; a noble maiden 
Worthy to be the chosen of a hero. 

And she is lost to me! No meaner love 

Shall fill the heart her image consecrated. 

Ilka, what far land holds thee! Dost thou pine 
Thy life away among the ruthless pagans ! — 
Without her, life is valueless, is hopeless, 

Grief finds no solace, joy no sympathy. 

To me the world is one wide solitude. 

MenyuHart. What idle fancies! Can a hero’s breast 
Harbor such dreams ? 

GYULA. Those are my happiest hours, 
When gentle memories of vanished bliss 
Steal o’er my heart, and draw aside the veil 
Of the dark present, giving back my youth, 

With all its soaring hopes and brilliant visions. 
My friend, I will not hide my weakness from thee. 
I strive not with, but rather cherish sorrow. 

Menyuart. Banish these sickly fancies from thy mind! 
Dwell not in dreams, when bright reality 
Calls thee to life and pleasure. 
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GYULA. I have reached 
The midday of my life, and the enchantments 
That circle youth, for my maturer reason 
Have lost their magic. I might love, perhaps; 
Might fight, might die for her I loved ; but never 
Shall my heart know that gush of wild emotion, 
That belongs only to our spring. No, Ilka! 
Thou art my idol yet. I love thee only. 
Let others idly pass from flower to flower, 

My heart can love but once. 

MENYHART. Cherish these shadows, 

If thus thou art made happy, and forgive me, 
That I can but feel pity for thy griefs, 

And cannot understand them. I was trained 

To arms alone. I know no other pleasures 
Than those I find in war. My friend, to-morrow 
We storm Belgrade. It will be no light work. 





I must to rest. — See how the castle spires 
Gleam in the moonlight ! 
GYULA. Would that it were dawn! 


Amid the crash of arms, the battle cries, 
The clattering hoofs, all sorrow is forgotten. 

Menyuart. How many a Magyar who is resting here, 
Cheered by light dreams, shall, by this time to-morrow, 
Be laid to sleep forever ! 

GYULA. As fate wills, 

Or death or life, it is all one. I ask not 
Whether my hour shall find me now or later. 
lam prepared. And should I meet my death 
Fighting for our dear land, my warmest hopes 
Will all be answered. Well I know my name 
Will live in story, and a nation’s blessing 

Will consecrate my grave. 

MENYHART. And coming ages, 
Although our tombs have crumbled into dust, 

Shall still retain the record of our deeds; 
And still the memory of our glorious death 
Shall teach the Magyar how to serve his country. 
Oh, what is life to such a death! Good night. 

Gyuta. I wish thee quiet rest. 

MENyHakRT. Until the trumpet 
Sound in my ears. [Goes into his tent. 


GYULA. Oh, happy man! thy peace 
No griefs disturb. ‘Thy heart holds but one wish, 
To die for thy dear country, and this wish 
To-morrow will, perhaps, fulfil. Dear friend, 
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I feel thy kindness ; thou wouldst fain have healed 
These aching wounds, that thy unskilful touch 
Has only opened wider. — What is left me, 
Except my grief, to love? Oh, Ilka, Ilka, 
I call thy name, it dies upon the air, 
And wakes no echo; my own heavy sighs 
Alone reply. — Enough. — Thou cherished image, 
Shroud thee again within my heart— thy home. 
How lovely is the evening! ‘The soft moonlight, 
And the camp fires, how they delight the eye ! — 
I too will seek to rest. I shall have need 
Of all my strength to-morrow. Come, sweet sleep, 
[Spreads a panther skin on the ground. 
Strengthen my weary limbs. — 
[ Throws himself down, places his cuirass under his head. 
Nandor must fall.— 
Oh, Ilka! Ilka! [ Sleeps. 
ALEXIS (enters, wrapped in a white cloak). 
This is the place. ’Tis here that I should find him. 
How my heart beats !— What contrary emoticius ! — 
I fear, yet long to look upon this man, 
Of whom fame talks so loudly ; — on this hero, 
Whom Ilka loves. Ha! here a sleeping warrior! 
Himself! I cannot doubt it. — Magyar, rise ! 
GyuLta. Who art thou ? — Does the fight begin ? — 


ALEXIS. Speak, Magyar ! 
Where is Bors Gyula ? 
GYULA. Iam he. What wouldst thou ? 


Auexis. Thou? Thou art Gyula? Yes, it is so. ( Aside.) Ilka, 
Thou couldst not but have loved him. 

GYULA. Speak thy errand. 

Atexis. Iask thy hand in friendship. Well I feel 
That I am worthy. 

GYULA. Hast thou not erred, perchance ? 

Auexis. No, I have come aright. I know thee, Gyula. 
Such as [ imaged thee, thou standst before me. 

Gyuta. I understand thee not; thy words are strange. 

Avextis. If thou couldst look upon my heart, O Gyula! 
My words would not seem strange to thee. 


GYULA. Who art thou ? 
What wouldst thou of me, youth ? 

ALEXIS. Gyula, a Greek 
Stands here before thee. 

GYULA. Ha! how com’st thou hither ? 


What noble daring! Youth, thy trust in me 
Shall not deceive thee. Thou didst find me sieeping ; 
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My life was in thy hand. ‘Thou didst not come 
Assassin-like to murder the defenceless. 
Thine is no vulgar soul. I bid thee welcome ! 
Avexis. Brave man, 1 deemed not otherwise of thee. 
Hear, then, what brings me to thee at this hour. 
I may not tarry here, for every moment 
Is precious. 
Gyuta. Speak; I hear. 
ALEXIS. A Magyar maiden 
Is prisoner in Nandor, and her life 
Is now in fearful danger. I will guard it, 
While we still hold the place. If you prevail, 
I must resign this charge to thee. Search through 
Each secret dungeon, every prison house, 
And thou wilt find her; but require not of me 
To tell the name of him who holds her captive ; 
A solemn oath forbids. 
GYULA. This charge to me ? 
Auexis. It chiefly interests thee ;— and thou alone 
Hast power to aid her. She for whom I plead 
Is a most noble maiden; her rare virtues, 
Excellent gifts, and quiet nobleness, 
Have waked my wonder and my reverence. 
A powerful man, whose fierce, imperious love 
She has rejected, furious with resentment, 
Would plunge himself and her in common ruin. 
My watchful love has guarded her till now 
From every harm ; but this love will, ere long, 
Be powerless to protect her. — In thy hands 
I place, of right, this sacred charge ; for know, 
She whom I bid thee save, this peerless maiden, 
Is Ilka, thy betrothed. 
GYULA. It cannot be. — 
Ilka! 
Auexis. Yes, Ilka; whom the Pagans brought 
A captive to Belgrade. 


GYULA. Thou lovest her 
As sister or as bride ? 
ALEXIS. For two whole years, 


I have been near her; every day have seen her ; 
And every day more and more beautiful, 

More and more noble, was she in my eyes. 
Could I but love her? Ask of thine own heart! 
She saw my love, though my deep reverence 
Left it no words; she marked the silent sorrow 
That wasted me, and, with angelic kindness, 
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Offered me that most holy of affections, 
A sister’s love. 

GYULA. Come to my heart! the heart 
Thou hast made happy! Oh, sweet memories 
Of early youth ! — 


LEXIS. Gyula, I must return, 
What message shall I bear to Ilka? 
GYULA. Tell her 


That I will fight to my last drop of blood, 
To bring her rescue. Bear to her this ring ; 
Tell her that faithfully as I have worn 
This token of her love, so truly will I 
Deliver her, or perish for her sake. 
Auexis. My friend, farewell !— Gyula, perhaps to-morrow 
We meet as foes. ‘Take this embrace, the earnest 
Of my true friendship. — If a Magyar sword 
Should find my heart ; if my life-blood must stain 
The walls of Nandor ; if thy people triumph, 
And thou shalt bear away thy rescued bride 
To thy own land ; — then, when the name of husband 
Has made life dearer, oh, in thy blest home, 
Let my remembrance live! 


This scene closes the second act. The third act opens 
with an interview between Niketas and Zimias, one of his 
officers, who brings him word of the secret expedition of 


Alexis. 


Nixetas. What can be his purpose ? 
Without my knowledge. — 


ZIMIAS. Tis already midnight ; 
He hath not yet returned. 
NIKETAS. Here is some secret ; 


I must discover it. Alexis, thou, 
Thou couldst deceive me! I will not believe it. 
(To Zimias.) 
Bring me word instantly when he returns. 
Let all the soldiers be in readiness, 
In the great square, let all the officers 
Assemble. I will there address them. — Go. 
Zimias. My lord, so violent a wind is raging, 
That I have given orders in thy name, 
The men upon the walls should make no fires, 
Lest some misfortune chance, 
NIKETAS. Thou hast done well. [ Zimias goes. 
Alexis never was like common men. 
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This have I always known. He is not one 

To tread with wavering steps the beaten path, 
Nor ever dare to take a step aside. — 

And it was even for this I did not hate him. — 
But — could he be a traitor ? — No! he loves me. 
But then if Ilka has ensnared his heart 

With her pretended virtues, artfully 

Drawing her nets about him, she might win him 
To sacrifice to her his benefactor. 

I see it all. — It is so. — Therefore was it 

He prayed so earnestly for Ilka’s freedom ; 

It was for this he was so sad and thoughtful. 
Yes ; he loves Ilka, and for her betrays 

His friend and guardian. — Thee alone of mortals, 
Alexis, have [ loved. In thy young heart 

I thought to find candor and gratitude ; 

My fatherly regard deserved no less. — 

If thou art false, Alexis, then forever 

I banish from my breast each kindly feeling. 
And you, accursed, degenerate mankind ! 

To persecute, to rend, ‘to trample you 

Shall be henceforth sole solace of my life. 


The next scene carries us to the dungeon of Ilka. Nike- 
ketas enters. 


Nixetas. Pardon that I have sought thee at this hour, 
I will be brief, though the affair that brings me 
Is weighty. Nothing but a true confession 
Can save thee from my wrath. 
ILKA. Thy wrath? and thinkst thou 
That Ilka fears thee ? Thou hast proved already 
The impotence of threats to bend my spirit. 
Perhaps thou deemest that thy chains, thy dungeon, 
Have power to alter me. Thou art deceived. 
Here am [ still myself. This solitude, 
Unvisited by human forms, —this stillness, 
Unbroken by the sound of human voices, 
Is rife with shapes, with voices from the past. — 
Speak, what thy errand ? 
NIKETAS. I would learn from thee, 
What compact is between thee and Alexis, 
Where is he now? and wherefore has he left 
The castle ? 
ILKA. Ask himself. 
NIKETAS. Thou knowst the cause. 


27 * 
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Not in his heart had this deceit its birth. 
Where is Alexis? Answer! 
ILKa. Dost thou think 
That, had he shared with me some secret project, 
I would betray it to thee? Hope it not! I know 
His heart can cherish no unworthy purpose. 
Know, if I have some weak esteem for thee, 
Thou ow’st it to thy kindness for Alexis. 
Niketas. ‘Thou knowst, then, what he owes me.— Ilka, 
Speak, I entreat thee ; still | wish thee well. [speak ! 
ILKa (pointing to her chains.) 
Behold the tokens of thy kindness! — Go! 
True friendship has no place in thee. 
NIKETAS. Fine virtue, 
Rare nobleness, indeed! ‘To lead astray 
A simple youth ; to teach him to forget 
All ties of gratitude, affection, duty ! 
Inka. Niketas! 
NIKETAS. Think not that this deed shall aid thee, 
Thy fate shall be made heavier, not lightened. 
While yet I live, vain will be all thy efforts 
Against my power. 
ILKa. Think not that I shall fear thee, 
Or stoop to justify myself to thee. 
I have long learned to scorn thy idle threats. 
Nixetas. No, Ilka, no; | cannot hurt thee. — Speak ! 
Where is Alexis ? — Look on me, I pray thee, 
As thy best friend. 


ILKA. Wilt thou, then, be my friend ? 
Nixetas. Ilka, and canst thou ask ? 
ILKA. May I request 
A kindness of thee ? 
NIKETAS. Every thing ; oh, speak ! 
Inka. Leave me! 
NIKETAS. Ha! thou shalt have thy will ; but know 


That thou shalt fearfully atone this scorn. 

I go; but trust no longer in thy empire 

Over this heart, whose flames, no more of love, 

But vengeance, shall burst forth to wither thee. 

To-morrow’s dawn shall see thee in the dust. [ Goes. 


Auexis (enters). Oh, Ilka, thou art rescued ! 

ILKA. Is it thou ? 
Thanks be to heaven! I trembled for thy life. 
Niketas has been here, and asked for thee. 

Auexis. Yes, this I looked for ; but since thou art saved 
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I am content to die. 


ILKA. Say, what has happened ? 
Where hast thou been? Oh, speak, my friend ! 

ALEXIS. To Gyula. 
Behold this token ! 

ILKA. Yes, I know it well. 


The ring with which I pledged my faith to Gyula. 
Alexis, and thou hast done this for me? 
Avexis. He bade me tell thee that, as faithfully 
As he has worn this ring, so surely will he 
Deliver thee, or die for thee. 
ILKA. Oh, Gyula ! 
Not vainly did I trust in thee. — And thou ! 
How shall I thank thy love, thy noble friendship ? 
Auexis. Thy happiness be my reward. Oh, Ilka, 
I would not give the rapture of this moment 
In ransom for my life. [am at one 
Now with myself. ‘The holy love thou gavest 
Me yet unworthy, is now made my own, 
By the fulfilment of the sacred duties 
That the dear name of brother laid on me. 
Inka. ‘Thou noble youth! Now could I ever bless 
My hard captivity, since only thus 
I could have known and won thy noble heart. 
Alexis! these dark walls, these gloomy vaults, 
From which but late I shrank, seem dearer, brighter, 
Than the free air, than the blest light of heaven. 
Thy virtue lends them its own radiance. 


Avexis. I must now arm me for the fight. —I feel 
My death-hour is at hand. 

ILKA. No, thou must live. 
A heart so formed to bless, must not thus early 
Be stilled in death. Come to the Magyar land ; 
There truth and nobleness are honored still. 

Oh, come with us, and be thyself a Magyar! 
Hunnia will gladly own thee as a child. 
Come ! let our home be thine ! 

ALEXIS. I am a Greek. 
I love my country ; I will not disown her. 

Ilka, we part. I may not go with thee. 

But when the tidings of thy happiness 

Shall reach me from afar, my heart shall glow 
With a celestial pleasure, at the thought, 
That, in thy distant land, my memory 

Is treasured faithfully ; that still the heart 
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Of a kind sister beats with love for me. 
But if the hand of fate already opens 
My timeless grave, upon my latest sigh 
Thy name shall tremble. 
ILKA. Oh, what words are these ? 
Thou talk’st of death, who yet hast hardly lived. 
Aexis. Yes, short has been my life ;— and yet most blest ; 
For I have seen my highest wish accomplished. 
Thou wilt be free. — This aim of all my thoughts, 
Of all my hopes, I[ see attained. —I die, 
But have not lived in vain. Ilka, farewell! 
I have now rendered the last sacrifice 
That love required. I am again a Greek. 
I go to case my breast in steel —to strive 
Bravely against the Magyar. With the dawn 
The bloody work begins. Again, farewell ! 
When they shall name Alexis with the fallen, 
Ilka, wilt thou not hallow with thy tears 
His lifeless clay ? 
ILKA. My brother! dear Alexis! 
Come to my heart, where, while I live, thy image 
Shall never fade! Where’er thy fate may lead, 
A sister’s thanks, a sister’s love go with thee ! 
Avexis. Ilka! beloved! oh, what a recompense ! — 
But no! my heart must not grow weak. Farewell! 
Nixetas (rushing in with a drawn sword, stabs Alexis, who 
Go, viper! to perdition ! [ falls at the feet of Ilka.) 
ILKA. Heavenly mercy ! 
Oh what, what hast thou done, Niketas ? 
Nixetas. It does not please thee ? — Ha! I cherished him 
With my own blood, and he — he has betrayed me! 
Look here ! see how the black blood oozes forth 
From its foul nest. Look on these writhing features! 
Cheer now thy lover! 
ILKA. Cowardly assassin ! 
Slay me too, since this innocent youth has fallen 
By thy base hand. — Alexis, and was this 
To be thy fate ? 








NIKETAS. It shall be thine too. Tremble! 
Thy hour draws nigh. [ Goes. 
ALEXIS. Oh, dear one, grieve not for me ! 


I am most blest. — Ilka! I die near thee! 
Inka. Oh, leave me not, Alexis ! — He is dead. — 
His eye is closed forever. — Thou fair flower, 
How many griefs defaced thy transient bloom ! 
And now, there liest thou, by a cruel hand 
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Untimely broken! Oh, thou dear Alexis! 

And thou hast died for me ! — Oh, faithfully, 

My brother, will | mourn thee! ‘Thy remembrance 
Shall be enshrined within my heart of hearts. — 
Oh, who has ever loved like thee, Alexis ? 

Pure spirit, thou hast gained thy radiant home ! 
Earth was unworthy of so rich a trust ; 

Heaven has reclaimed its own! 


The opening scene of the fourth act presents us with a 
scene in the castle of Belgrade, from which a secret passage 
conducts to the prison of Ilka. Niketas is alone. 


Nixetas. (Alone.) His death was just; the law of arms re- 


It was the general’s, not the father’s act. [quired it. 
Ha! truly we are happy beings, men. [laughs bitterly. 
We feign a solace to ourselves, and use 

Soon makes it real. — His general sentenced him. — 


So be it then. — To my own grief I slew him. 

I loved him ; — yes ; —this pain attests how well. — 
Thou, Ilka, thou art guilty of his death ! 

Thou shalt atone for it. ‘That secret dungeon, 
Where I have barred thee, shall become thy grave, 
Or thou shalt grant the suit so long denied. — 

I will yet speak with her before the fight. 

The terrible example of my vengeance 

That lies before her, cannot but appall her. 

Her fears may have subdued her obstinacy. 


Niketas opens a concealed door. Ilka comes forth. 


Nixetas. Ilka, I vowed revenge. — Still, I would save thee. 
My love is stronger than my anger; hear me! 
Inka. Murderer, away ! 
NIKETAS. Ilka, thy happiness 
Depends upon thyself. Compel me not 
To sterner measures ! 
Inka. Happiness with thee ! 
Drag me from one grim dungeon to another ! 
Murder me! I will ask of thee no mercy, 
But to be spared the torture of thy presence. 
Nixetas. Rouse not my wrath afresh! compel me not 
To call to mind all I have lost for thee. 
Know that upon this moment hangs thy fate. 
Inca. Let it be death, then. I expect no other. 
Thou knowest but to slay and torture. 
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NIKETAS. Ilka, 
Far from my heart is every murderous thought ; 
It holds but love for thee. 

ILKa. I know thy love. — 
The tie that bound thee to that noble youth, 
Now weltering in his blood, was all that gave thee 
A right to bear the name of man. 

NIKETAS. Ha! Ilka! 
No; I will not be angered. ‘Thou hast made 
Sore trial of my love. Be satisfied ; 

Give me thy hand. 

ILKa. My hand to thee! Begone ! 
Thy every breath blasphemes humanity. 

Nixetas. How ill thou knowst me, Ilka. My first wish 
Is but to make thee happy. 

ILKA. Do not think 
To cheat me with fair words; I know thee well. 

The outer mask has fallen from thy features. 
Thou standst before me in thy hideousness. 

Nixetas. Show me my fault! Ilka, I will atone it 
By faithful love. Resolve! The time is short ; 
What is thy answer ? 

ILKa. Still the same. 

NIKETAS. Then perish. 

Voice oF A GREEK (from without). 

My lord, the enemy attacks the castle. 
Already do they storm the Danube gate. 

Nixetas. Begone then! I will follow instantly. 

Inka. My noble king, my beloved nation, conquer ! 

Nixetas. Our foes attack the castle. 


ILKa. They will take it, 
And give thee thy deserved reward. 
NIKETAS. Judge not 


Thus hastily ; we still have hands and weapons. — 
But, should it be sO, it will not avail thee. 
For know, the massive walls of this deep dungeon 
Nor groan nor shriek can pierce ; in fruitless waiting 
For rescue that will never come, thy life 
Will pine away. 
ILKA. Here then I wait my death, 
Still a free Magyar! In my lonely prison 
My heart shall share the triumph of my country ; 
And my last hour be gladdened by the thought, 
That o’er my tomb will float her conquering banner. 
Nixetas. Come with me; I will bear thee from the castle. 
My wealth is great, and wide are my possessions ; — 
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All shall be thine. Whithersoe’er thou wilt 
I will conduct thee. Ilka! on my knees, 
I pray thee. 

ILKA, Darest thou, then, hope, 

Thou miserable man, to win my love ! 
I scorn thee and thy treasures ! 

Voice oF A GREEK (from without). The whole castle 
Is under storm. ‘The people murmur loudly 
That thou leav’st them in this extremity. 

Nixetas (to the Greek). 

Say I come instantly — 





(To Ilka.) 
Once more I pray thee, 
Come with me, Ilka! 
ILKA. I go not. Away! 
Nixetas. Thou wilt not? Tremble! Love will sue no longer, 
But force shall drag thee to the altar. — No! — 
Such mercy hast thou not deserved from me. 
Thou shalt be humbled with the dust. Yet once — 
[Extends his hand to her. 
Inka. No, I remain here. 
Nixetas. (Seizing her.) Come! 
ILKa. Niketas ! stay ! 
One word! If I could think that thou wouldst be 
My friend, my true friend — 
Nixetas. (Tenderly.) Ilka ! 
[Inka going up to him, as to embrace him, seizes his sword, then 
steps back, and stands before him with dignity. | 


ILKa. Now command ! 
Nixetas. Ha! Guards! 
ILKA. All-powerful God, now give me 
Niketas. Slaves! [strength ! 
ILKA. Now for life or death ! 

[ Goes to the door and withdraws the bolt. 

Free ! 

NIKETAS. Follow her! 


The next scene is in the great square of Belgrade. A 
violent storm of wind is raging. The dawn is just about to 
break. ‘T'wo Greeks enter from opposite directions ; the one 
bearing a torch, the other a drawn sword. 


First Greek. Saw’st any one? 

SECOND GREEK. She must have passed this 
I lost the trace of her among these houses. [ way. 
Ha! the brave girl! She does not fear Niketas ! 
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First Greek. How the wind rages ! 

Seconp GREEK. Yes; as it would blow 
The world from its centre. 

First GREEK. Look! what stirs there ? 

Seconp GREEK. Gently ; 
Perhaps it is the Magyar girl. 

First GREEK. Give heed ! 
She comes this way. I go to intercept her. 
[ Enter ILKa, with a drawn swor d; the First Greek goes up to her. ] 

Seconp GREEK. Seize her! 


First GREEK. Surrender ! 
SECOND GREEK. By our general’s 
We make thee prisoner. [order, 
ILKA. If you love your lives, 
Back from my path! 
First GREEK. I will not let thee go. 


Come on! ‘Thou'lt not escape again. This way ! 
Come to our master! 

SECOND GREEK. It must be. 

ILKA. Then be it! 


Ilka encounters the first Greek, wounds and disarms him. 
Ilka lifts the torch from the ground ; and, as she looks round 
upon the streets filled with the foes of her people, and hears 
in the distance the noise of the assault, the thought strikes 
her of giving the Greeks a new enemy to contend with within 
the gates. 


ILKA (raises the torch). 
Burn then, Belgrade! Burst forth in towering flames, 
And light the Magyar on his conquering path. 


Iika disappears among the houses. Her path is traced by 
the bursting forth of the flames at various points. ‘The next 
scene represents the confusion and terror spread through the 
burning city. In the mean time, the sounds of the battle 
draw nearer and nearer. ‘The Grecian troops are driven 
across the stage by the pursuing Magyars. ‘They disappear. 
The noise of the fight dies away in the distance. In the 
next scene, the Magyars are in possession of the town. The 
Duke Geza and Meny rhart occupy the square, with a division 
of the Magyar army. 


Menyuart. ‘The fire was kindled by a Magyar maiden ; 
So have I heard. 
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GEZA. By this brave deed she aided 

Greatly the taking of the town. — [ Turns to the Magyar troops. 
jut now, 

Let the fire be extinguished. Spare the people ; 

Help them to save their goods. We are not here 

As robbers ; we are Magyars. 

MENYHART. Mercy adds 
Lustre to triumph. Although victories 
Immortalize the hero ; still, ‘he only 
Can win the highest and most worthy fame, 

Who with his valor blends the milder virtues. 
My lord, the envoy of the Greeks approaches. 


Zimias enters, accompanied by two other Greeks, one 
bearing a white flag, the other the keys of Belgrade on a 
cushion. 


ZIMIAS. Great duke ! 


GEZA. What wouldst thou ? Speak ! 
ZIMIAS. Thy 
And thy compassion the world celebrates. | nobleness 


Behold me at thy feet, to supplicate 
Thy mercy for my country and myself. 
Grza. Rise, Greek! Tis not the custom of the Magyar 
To crush a conquered and an unarmed foe. 
Rise! What is thy request ? 
ZIMIAS. Niketas, trusting 
Thy magnanimity, has made sebudesion 
With all his people, and sends here, by me, 
The keys of Belgrade’s gates. 
GEZA. In my king’s name, — 
To him belongs this honor, — I will promise 
The Greeks their lives. 
MENYHART. The king! 


The king enters, and with him Ilka. He is attended by 
many of the Magyar nobles. 


GEZA. My noble king, 

I bid thee welcome to Belgrade. Our end 

Is now attained. ‘The enemy is humbled, 

Thy kingdom safe. 
KING. Let our first thanks be given 

To the Great Ruler who has blessed our arms. 

| He uncovers his head, and raises his eyes to heaven. All present 
uncover their heads. He speaks slowly with solemn voice. | 
VOL. LXX.—NO. 147. 28 
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Oh thou, who from thy throne dost guide the battle, 

And give the victory to the right ; to thee 

Be all the glory and the praise! Thee only 

Do we adore ! [ Covers his head, all present do the same. 
Cousin! brave Magyars! here 

In Nandor do I thank you for your valor. 

The Grecian power is broken. Now no more 

Shall Hunnia dread the incursions of the foe. [ Turns to Ilka. 

But thou, brave maiden, who, in thy hard bondage, 

Didst cherish still the love of country, thou 

Who didst so aid the victory of thy people, 

Receive once more my thanks! Proudly may Hunnia 

Regard her children; not brave sons alone 

She rears, but noble daughters. 


Kine. I see my friends all present ; only one 
Yet fails. Where tarries Gyula ? 
GEZA. He was first 
Upon the castle walls. There last I saw 
His standard floating. 
ILKa. Gyula! hast thou fallen ? 
MenyuHartT. He disappeared before me in the castle. 
Inxa. My king! my friends! Oh, tell me, is he dead ? 
Kine. I will not think it. — And thou knowest Gyula ? 
Inka. Know him? My king! [love him. Do not leave me 
In such a fearful doubt. — Oh, where is Gyula? 
MenyuHart. He comes. 
ILKa. Thou livest ! 
Kine (motions Ilka back, and places himself before her). 
Maiden, be calm. 
Enter Gyvta. 
Gyuta. My search has been in vain. I have not found 
Or Ilka or the youth. — Ilka! once more, 
Then, have I lost thee. — I had dreamed myself 
So near to happiness — and now — oh, why 
Should I yet live ? 
Kina. Brave warrior, what sorrow 
Thus clouds thy features? ‘Thou hast bound to-day 
Another flower in thy bright garland. Ask 
A boon of me. 
GYULA. Oh, would that I had shared 
The grave so many of my comrades found 
Upon the walls of Nandor! 
KING. Noble Gyula! 
I promised thee that, for thy faithful service, 
I would one day find thee a meet reward. [Leads forth Ilka. 
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Receive from thy king’s hand thy bride. Your hearts 
Are worthy of each other. 
GYULA. Ilka! 
ILKA. Gyula! 
Macyars. Long live our king! 


The character of Ilka is drawn in perfect conformity with 
that of the Magyar women of those early times. An ancient 
German historian, in speaking of the Magyars, says: ‘the 
courage of their women has rendered them as illustrious as 
that of their warriors.” In succeeding periods, the women of 
Hungary were constantly distinguished by intrepidity and 
devotion to their country. Nor has the progress of civiliza- 
tion, while it has added the graces which belong to cultivated 
life, enfeebled in proportion as it has refined. In modern 
times, the women of Hungary have continued to display the 
same traits which distinguished her earlier heroines, modified 
only by difference of time and circumstances. It is they who 
have inspired and fostered the love of country and of liberty. 
They have actively promoted every plan for the national im- 
provement. ‘The women of noble families have even shown 
themselves capable of that continued self-denial in matters of 
convenience and vanity, which is more difficult for the 
wealthy and Juxurious than the more splendid sacrifices which 
are called for by seasons of emergency. ‘They have slighted 
the attractions of the Austrian capital, and have chosen to 
spend the income of their estates in Hungary.* In order to 
encourage the industry of the country, the women of the 
higher classes renounced the costly fabrics imported from 
abroad, and appeared in the coarse stuffs worn by the 
peasants, until, through their encouragement, the manufactures 
of Hungary not only equalled but surpassed those of Austria. 

A French writer, long a resident in Hungary, and intimately 
acquainted with the character of the people, in a work pub- 
lished in 1848, speaks of the women of that country as always 
foremost in every patriotic project. ‘The women,” he says, 
‘‘sionalize themselves by that enthusiasm which is the privi- 
lege of their nature. In their hands are the national sub- 
scriptions ; they have made it their charge to combat by their 








* The families of some of the wealthiest magnates must here be excepted, who, 
though bearing the Hungarian name, may be regarded as Austrians. 
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influence the parliamentary corruption.” He adds, in antici- 
pation of the crisis which the injustice and blindness of Aus- 
tria was even then forcing on, ‘these women, who now con- 
tent themselves with teaching the love of liberty to their sons, 
would be the first to appear in the camp if it were necessary, 
and would defend, like Helen Zrinyi, the walls confided to 
their charge.” * ‘The justice of this estimate of the patriotic 
devotion of the Hungarian women has been already proved. 
In the late noble struggle, the women of Hungary have not 
shrunk from the fatigues and perils of the camp, while, 
together with this manly valor, they have shown themselves 
equally possessed of the more feminine courage which can 
brave the most frightful dangers in the succor of the unfortu- 
nate and proscribed.t 

With no nation, perhaps, is the love of country so living a 
sentiment, with none does it so pervade every class and 
condition, as with the Magyars. ‘To the poorest Magyar 
who tills the ground with his own hands, his country is “ az 
aldott Magy arorszag,” (the blessed Magyar land.) The 
very soil is sacred, “and agriculture is in his eyes a manly 
and dignified avocation. The wealthier nobles acknowledge, 
and have worthily fulfilled, the obligations which their position 
imposes. ‘Their patriotism has proved itself as enlightened as 
ardent. ‘They have lavished their wealth with unsparing 
hand for the promotion of education and of internal improve- 
ments. Nor is this all. The Magyar nobles have shown 
themselves to be possessed not only of generosity, but of the 
severer virtue, not always found united with it, — justice. 
They have rendered the last sacrifice to their country by 
voluntarily abrogating the privileges which divided them from 
the rest of the people.t For the Jast half century the 





— ———_ 


* Del Esprit public en Hongrie. Par A. De Gerando. Paris. 1548. 

+ Our readers will not have forgotten the story of the Maderspach family, one of 
many tragedies which were enacted in Hungary during the last year. Madame 
Maderspach, accused of having given refreshment to some Hungarian fugitives, 
was dragged into the market- place of the town where she resided and publicly 
scourged. Her husband, a man distinguished for his scientific attainments, and 
author of several important inventions, unable to survive, committed suicide. Her 

eldest son was sent as a common soldier to the army in Italy. Her remaining son, 
a youth of eighteen, was torn from her and sent prisoner to Gratz. 

f In 1843, the Diet declared the peasants capable of owning landed property, and 
also gave them the right of holding office. By a singular coincidence, the decree 
securing to the peasant the right of holding land, was “passed on the anniversary of 
the battle of Mohacs. Paloczy, member from Borsod, remarked on this occasion, 
that since that fatal day which plunged the country in ruin, nothing so decisive had 
been done for its restoration. 
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patriots of Hungary have been laboring strenuously for the 
reformation of their institutions and the elevation of the 
people. ‘The Magyar nobles have striven with as much zeal 
and courage to divest themselves of their privileges as the 
aristocracies of other countries have displayed in defending 
theirs. What the Magyar nobility have been doing for the 
cause of justice and humanity during the period when their 
nation was almost forgotten by the rest of the world, may be, 
in part, gathered from ‘the following extract from De Gerando’s 
work on ‘Transylvania, published in 1845, 


‘** To the Hungarian nobility belongs the honor of having been 
the first to propose all these new laws.* Under the eyes of a 
retrograde government, they are accomplishing a task before 
which the aristocracies of every other country have shrunk back. 
They prepare the reign of equality, before the people for whose 
good they labor, has yet thought of raising its voice. We have 

said that’ the people, raised by degrees from servitude, have now 
become citjzens, since, according 1 to the last decisfons, they have 
now a right to possess the land. Let us add that the nobles have 
now resolved to take on themselves half the expenses of the 
comitat, which the peasants have borne alone up to this time. 
Not only does this aristocracy accord the rights granted to the 
inferior classes, but it also despoils itself of the privileges that it 
has possessed for ten centuries ; it offers spontaneously to pay 
imposts to which it has never been subjected, and breaks of itself 
the last barrier which separates it from the people. We regret 
that Europe is not more attentive to these noble efforts. Thisisa 
work which merits the ardent sympathy of all free countries ; 
and it belonged to a people generous as the Magyars to give this 
spectacle to the world.” ‘La Trans ylvanie et ses Habitans. 
Par A. De Gerando. Paris: 1845. 


Kisfaludy wrote at a period when the establishment of 
peace gave opportunity for the development of liberal ideas, 
and left the nation at leisure to carry into effect those internal 
reforms which they had attempted at the close of the last 
century. Kisfaludy did not live to see the ameliorations in 
the condition of the people which have been effected during 
the last twenty years. He died about a year before the 
assembling of the reform Diet of 1832. But it cannot be 
doubted that his works did much in aid of the cause of human- 
ity, as well as in support of that of nationality. They are 








* The laws securing freedom and property to the peasant. 
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not only imbued with the traditional Magyar spirit of inde- 
pendence, but we find in them also that more enlightened love 
of freedom and justice, which respects the natural rights of 
man, not less than the constitutional rights of a nation. 

The next drama offered by Kisfaludy was “ Stibor Vajda,” 
(Duke Stibor,) founded on the history of Stibor, the cruel 
duke of ‘Transylvania. It was first presented at Pest, on the 
7th of September, 1819. This play, unlike most of the 
dramas of Kisfaludy, is better adapted for reading than for 
representation. It has great interest as a picture of the man- 
ners of the time in which the scene is laid, and as an indica- 
tion of the spirit of that in which it was written, which per- 
mitted the representation of a play, relating the oppression 
exercised upon the peasantry by a powerful prince and the 
retribution which overtook him. 

On the twenty-fourth of September, only seventeen days 
after the first representation of ‘‘ Stibor,” appeared Kisfaludy’s 
first comedy “ A’ Kérok.” The success of this play induced 
him to continue his labors in this field. Before the close of 
the same year (1819,) he composed “ A’ Partiitok” (the 
Rebels,) a picture of Magyar village-life. ‘This piece was, 
however, not presented at the theatre until the spring of the 
following year. 

Comedy is, of all species of literary composition, that 
which suffers the most in being conveyed from one language 
into another; and this is especially the case where the two 
languages differ from one another so entirely in construction 
and genius, as the English and the Magyar. But as any notice 
of the works of Kisfaludy would be incomplete, which gave 
no account of his comedies, we shall, on a future occasion, 
offer our readers some extracts from these, making choice, for 
this purpose, of such plays as are peculiarly descriptive of 
national manners, and may, on that account alone, possess an 
interest for the foreign reader. 








* 
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A Und bein Ml 


Arr. Il. — Memoirs of Sir ‘T'Homas FoweEut Riau, 
Bart. Edited by his Son, Cuartes Buxton, Esq., 


B. A. Second Edition. London : 1849. 8vo. pp. 614. 


Ir would be with great reluctance that we should call a 
man whom we very much respected a “ philanthropist.” 
From the common application of the word it has acquired 
the most unpleasant associations, and we never hear it with- 
out experiencing a series of very disagreeable emotions. 
There comes up before us the image of a thin man, of a 
nervous habit and inquisitive disposition ; of a dyspeptic and 
pugnacious temperament; whose talents not having been 
appreciated in the exercise of any useful or ornamental art, 
has much leisure to talk about very offensive subjects 
in a very offensive way ; who is always full of bad taste 
and false logic, apt to be personal, while his facts are as 
tender as his assertions are hardy. He is not modest, not 
wise, not useful, not a gentleman, not much of a man ; — but 
he is *‘ earnest,” and so self-forgetful that he has quite run to 
seed without knowing it. He possesses only a part of the 
qualities of charity ; for he “ believeth all things” and “‘hopeth 
all things,” but he is ‘ puffed up,” and doth “ behave himself 
unseemly.” 

This, we have been assured by himself and his friends, is a 
philanthropist. We were skeptical as to the statement. We 
felt a distrust of the man and the speaker, and a little alarmed. 
Perhaps our dignity was somewhat hurt at the implication 
that we, too, in spite of that privacy which our insignificance 
assures us, in spite of the distance which we have most anx- 
iously preserved, were nevertheless made an object of the 
gentleman’s affection. We thought it cruel to be thus clasped 
(even metaphorically) in his embrace. We supposed it was 
quite impossible for us to escape; but we felt both disposed 
and authorized to adopt the most energetic measures in the 
attempt. 

Now, by the general rule, every man who makes speeches 
for the negroes is a philanthropist. Sir Fowell Buxton made 
speeches for the negroes. But the syllogism fails. Here at 
least is an exception, for Sir Fowell Buxton was an excellent 
and able man. He was modest, wise, and useful, — very 
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much of a gentleman, and we should maintain, a great man ; 
great in purpose, great in action, great in his influence upon 
great affairs; timid in profession, brave in accomplishment ; 
hesitant in deliberation, prompt in action ; of a comprehensive 
mind, ‘looking before and after;”’ genial of heart, open of 
hand ; ready of access to every influence which should move 
a man, but when determined, of an energy which guarantied 
the future. 

In reading the history of a life like his, the characteristics 
of the pseudo-philanthropist become more painfully distinct 
from the contrast. When we observe how, under the 
guidance of a pure motive, a man has been able to benefit 
many of his race by devoting the best energies and highest 


. powers of his nature to their improvement, we look with 


increased distrust upon those who pretend, indeed, to follow 
his example, but whose characters lack the cardinal virtues 
of temperance, charity, and fairness, and whose action is 
more harmful to the progress of good than any thing which 
we know. Is it not, indeed, a miserable sight to see the 
leadership taken by false guides; to see present defeat and 
lasting disgrace brought upon many a good cause by the 
unfitness of those who conduct it? Can we believe in the 
sincerity of those who, professing universal philanthropy, show 
a total want of every lesser charity? What title shall we 
give them, when we remember that “ whoever makes truth 
disagreeable, commits high treason against virtue.” 

And here we would express our sense of the admirable 
manner in which the editor of these Memoirs has performed 
his task, and of the great value of the book he has pub- 
lished. ‘The narrative is well arranged, simply and concisely 
written. ‘The writer never gets between you and his sub- 
ject, and never tries to make a great deal out of a very little. 
There is no lagging of interest, but the story moves steadily 
forward to the end. ‘The editor has avoided those sins of 
prolixity and excessive eulogy to which biographers are pecu- 
liarly prone, and has fully succeeded in his object, as set forth 
in the preface, to ‘show, as plainly as possible, what sort of 
a person my father was, so that the reader should feel as 
if he had been one of his most intimate friends.” ‘The pur- 
pose of the book is not to display Mr. Buxton’s talent, though 
it was commanding ; nor the part he played in the history of 
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his country, though it was distinguished ; nor to give a picture 
of the society in which he moved, though it was highly culti- 
vated and respectable ; but to show his motives, his princi- 
ples, and his conduct, and to point out, as can be done in the 
biographies only of a few, how faithful the course of his life 
was to his purest motives, and to his most profound convic- 
tions; how he kept “ the height that he was able to attain.’ 

In estimating the value of such a biography so written, our 
only danger is on the side of extravagance. Still we feel 
constrained to place it in the first rank among works of the 
greatest value. For there is no higher object of literature 
than to “teach virtue not to be ashamed, and to turn many 
to righteousness.”’ ‘There is no surer means of accomplishing 
this than the example of a life which gives at once a proof of 
the possibility of virtue, shows the means of its attainment, 
and the glorious results of its acquisition. 

Mr. Buxton was not a man of genius. The original powers 
of his mind were those which most men possess ; and it is this 
fact which renders his biography of the greater value, because 
it is an example applicable to all men. We have the lives 
of extraordinary men, and they are curious and valuable. 
But ordinary men see nothing i in them applicable to their own 
condition of mind and character. They draw no argument from 
them to influence their own lives. Few men of any one gen- 
eration excel in those qualities of sensibility, of discrimination, 
of decision, which make the poet, the philosopher, or the 
commander. Fewer still are placed in circumstances to be- 
come heroes in history. Most men cannot be remarkable ; 
the majority must always be common-place. But all men 
have characters to develop, and duties to perform, with such 
powers as they have, and under the circumstances of their 
position. And the man who has solved the questions, and 
performed the duties, that are placed before every individual 
of his race, has achieved a work of universal usefulness, if not 
of universal fame. 

Thomas Fowell Buxton was born at Earl’s Colne, in the 
county of Essex, England, on the first of April, 1786. His 
father, whose name he hove, was high sheriff of the county, a 
man of kind and active disposition and liberal hospitality. 
Dying in 1792, he left his widow with three sons and two 
daughters. ‘Thomas Fowell, the eldest son, thus came under 
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the sole care of his mother when but six years old. He had 
already given evidence of a bold and determined character, 
which needed more firmness of control than is usually exer- 
cised over a fatherless boy. One who knew him when young, 
said of him, “ He never was a child ; he was a man when in 
petticoats.” But his mother was a woman of remarkable 
energy. Her son described her as ‘“ large-minded about 
every thing ; disinterested almost to an excess; careless of 
difficulty, labor, danger, or expense, in the prosecution of any 
great object. With these nobler qualities were united some 
of the imperfections, which belong to that species of ardent 
and resolute character.” She belonged to the Society of 
Friends ; but, as her husband was a member of the Church of 
England, her children were baptized in infancy, and she 
never attempted to convert them to her faith. But her whole 
influence was exerted to give them a high moral and religious 
culture, and to imbue their minds with reverence for the 
Scriptures, and an interest in generous and charitable pur- 
poses. This influence had much effect in regulating the 
character and directing the course of her son until he became 
of age, when his mother contracted a second marriage with 
Mr. Edmund Henning, of Weymouth. 

When only four years and a half old, Fowell Buxton was 
sent to school at Kingston, where he suffered so severely from 
ill-treatment and want of food, that his health was impaired, 
and he was removed, after two years of this peculiarly Eng- 
lish discipline, to the school of the celebrated Dr. Charles 
Burney, at Greenwich. At this school he passed eight years, 
‘‘ without making any great advances in learning.” He was 
then, as in mature years, remarkably tall; and this, with the 
slowness of his mental powers, added perhaps to a certain 
weight of character even then discernible, gained him the 
nickname of “ Elephant Buxton.” His vacations were spent 
sometimes with his paternal grandmother, at her country 
house, Bellfield, near Weymouth, but more frequently with 
his mother at Earl’s Colne. Here he was instructed in the 
mysteries of fieldsports by a faithful gamekeeper, named 
Abraham Plaistow, a man of whom Mr. Buxton, in riper 
years, said, — 


‘¢ He had more of natural good sense and what is called mother 
wit, than almost any person I have met with since: a knack 
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which he had of putting every thing into new and singular lights, 
made him a most entertaining and even intellectual companion. 

He was the most undaunted of men: I remember my youthful 
admiration of his exploits on horseback. For a time he hunted 
my uncle’s hounds, and his fearlessness was proverbial. But 
what made him particularly valuable was his principles of integ- 
rity and honor. He never said or did a thing in the absence of 
my mother of which she would have disapproved. He always 
held up the highest standard of integrity, and filled our youthful 
minds with sentiments as pure and as generous as could be found 
in the writings of Seneca or Cicero. Such was my first instruc- 


tor, and, | must add, my best; for I think I have profited more by 
the recollection of his remarks and admonition, than by the more 
learned and elaborate discourses of all my other tutors. He was 
our playfellow and tutor; he rode with us, fished with us, shot 
with us, upon all occasions.” 


Living at home, with Abraham Plaistow for his “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend,’ was naturally more agreeable to a 
boy of his age than to be at school ; and he persuaded his 
mother to allow him to remain. He was now fifteen years old. 
Several months were passed at this important period without 
definite object or occupation. He shot, hunted, and fished, 
and ‘*when no active amusement presented itself, would 
sometimes spend whole days in riding about the lanes on his 
old pony, with an amusing book in his hand.” As eldest son, 
he was almost master of the house; his naturally strong will 
was growing into wilfulness, his manners had not been soft- 
ened at school, and he was fast becoming violent, rough, and 
domineering. ‘ At the same time, his friends attempted to 
correct the boyish roughness of his manners by a system of 
ridicule and reproof, which greatly discouraged and annoyed 
him.” A few months more of idleness, of indulgence of his 
love of authority, with the discipline of annoyance and dis- 
couragement, and the finer parts of his character might have 
been overshadowed or destroyed ; but “through the kindness 
of Providence, (as he used emphatically to acknowledge,)” 
he came, at this critical time, under an influence which called 
out all the higher and kindlier qualities of his nature, and 
taught him to exercise over his passions and evil tendencies 
that power which controlled them through his after life, and 
turned all their strength to the accomplishment of good 
ends, 
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John, the eldest son of Mr. Joseph John Gurney, of Earl- 
ham Hall, near Norwich, was his friend, and at his invitation 
Buxton paid him a visit at his father’s house in the autumn of 
1801. Mr. Gurney had then been for several years a widower, 
with a family of eleven children. The three eldest daughters 
were older than young Buxton; but his friend John and four 
sisters were about his age, while three younger boys filled up 
the number of a most attractive and remarkable family. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Gurney were Quakers, descended from 
the earliest and strictest members of that sect. Mrs. Gurney 
was of the family of Barclay the Apologist. Both were 
people of more than ordinary intelligence, liberality, and force 
of character. But while they adhered most strictly to the 
weightier matters of the law, they had departed from those 
severer rules of their ancestors which would interfere with 
liberal education, or innocent amusement. ‘Their children 
were taught to dance, sing, and draw. We imagine they 
were dressed at least as gaily as other children, for we read 
of Mrs. Fry, who afterwards gave a charm to the most sober 
costume of the Friends, riding out in her younger days upon 
an errand of kindness to the sick, in all the brilliancy of 
a scarlet riding-habit. ‘Their house had been a favorite 
resort of much agreeable society, for which Norwich was at 
this time distinguished, among whom were William ‘Taylor, 
Dr. Alderson and his daughter Mrs. Opie, Dr. Sayers, and 
others. 

But nine years before the period of which we are speaking, 
Mrs. Gurney had died, leaving her large family to the care of 
her husband and elder daughters. ‘The characters and talents, 
which these children afterwards developed, make it easy to 
account for the strong and beneficial influence which they 
exerted upon young Buxton. ‘Three of them became authors 
of works exciting much attention at their publication, and 
still read with interest. ‘Three became ministers among the 
Friends. All were active in the duties and charities of private 
life; and two of them, Mr. J. J. Gurney and Mrs. Fry, were 
eminently distinguished among the early reformers of prison 
discipline, and publicly associated with most of the benevolent 
works of their time. Many of the family were distinguished 
in after life for beauty of person, for eloquence of discourse, 
and for tact and fascination of manners. We trace among 
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them a remarkable power and charm of personal presence. 
It was this, in great measure, which enabled Mrs. Fry to per- 
form the wonders she achieved among the prisoners at New- 
gate. It was this which, in Priscilla Gurney, was “ irresistible 
in reducing all with whom she conversed under her gentle 
influence ;” and we get hints of the same power from such 
notices as are public of the brothers, and some other members 
of the family. We find its source partly in the quickness and 
strength of intellect, in the originality and force of character, 
which they possessed; but chiefly in a delicate and profound 
sensibility which distinguished them. ‘Though by this sensi- 
bility the eldest brother and a sister were brought to their 
graves broken-hearted at the loss of wife and son, yet, when 
wisely controlled and directed, it gave them in their inter- 
course among men an acuteness and delicacy of perception, 
an intuitive appreciation of the characters, tastes, and tenden- 
cies of others, which, in all the fine diplomacy of social inter- 
course, threw the game into their more sensitive and skilful 
hands. 

But now they were young, handsome, full of life, and eager 
in the improvement of their tastes and talents. Earlham Hall 
wanted no charms to make a home happy. ‘The house was 
large, old, and irregular, standing in the centre of a park well 
wooded with old trees. The Jand was diversified. On the 
south front of the house stretched a fine lawn, “flanked by 
croves of trees growing from a carpet of wild flowers, moss, 
and long grass,” while by it ran the river Wensum, a “clear 
winding stream,’’ whose banks, overhung by an avenue of 
ancient timber trees, were a favorite resort of the young 
people. 

In after life, the members of the family differed in their 
condition, their interests, and their forms of faith. Wilberforce 
says they contained some “queer combinations,” adding at 
the same time, that they included also “all that is to be 
esteemed, and loved, and respected too, and coveted.” But 
amid all their diversities, they could say, with their Quaker 
sister, that there were “sweet doors of spiritual harmony open 
among them all;” and their common home was ever a point 
of union. ‘There they assembled at the bridal and the birth. 
There they met around the death-bed and the grave, as one 
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by one, in prime or blossom or decay, they left the world in 
which they had led beloved and honored lives. 

Young Buxton spent two months with the Gurneys. ‘The 
boy’s age was one in which a deep impression is easily made ; 
his nature one by which it was firmly retained. He became 
attached to Hannah Gurney, and returned home with every 
motive for exertion strong upon him. As it was expected that 
he would inherit property in Ireland, his mother deemed it 
advisable that her son should be educated at the University of 
Dublin, a plan which he little relished. With that absolute 
conviction which characterizes the opinions of a youth of 
fifteen, he writes his mother, that his aversion to her plan 
“is, ever was, and ever will be invincible; nevertheless, if 
you command, I will obey.” Mrs. Buxton did command, 
and Fowell was, in the winter of 1802, placed in the family 
of Mr. Moore of Donnybrook, to be fitted for the college ex- 
amination. ‘It was shortly before the Christmas holidays 
that he took up his abode at Donnybrook, where he found 
himself inferior to every one of his companions in classical 
acquirements ; but he spent the vacation in such close study, 
that on the return of the other pupils, he stood as the first 
among them.” ‘This was the beginning of five years spent in 
Ireland, one being at Donnybrook, and four at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. When there, he forgot his “invincible” aver- 
sion, and carrying out all the good resolutions that he had 
made at Earlham, he formed a character fit to be respected 
and beloved. His application was intense and irresistible. 
“T never looked into a novel or newspaper—I gave up 
shooting. During the five years I was in Ireland, I had the 
liberty of going when I pleased to a capital shooting place. 
I never went but twice.’ Thirty years after, when prepar- 
ing his work on “The Slave ‘Trade and its Remedy,” he 
worked “day after day, from breakfast till two or three 
o’clock the next morning, with the interval of only a short 
walk and meals. I do not think,” he says, “ I have worked 
so hard since [I left college.” His only relaxation was an 
occasional visit to Earlham, where he became engaged to 
Miss Gurney two years before graduation. Nor were his 
exertions at the University less successful. He was gradu- 
ated with the most distinguished honor. Fourteen examina- 
tions were held during the college course, at the end of which 
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a gold medal was presented to those who at each examination 
had distinguished themselves in every subject, only one failure 
being allowed. Buxton received the gold medal. At the 
Historical Society, a debating club in which the students took 
great interest, silver medals were awarded by the votes of the 
members, two for eloquence and two for proficiency, in 
history. Buxton took them all. So great was the notice 
attracted by his success, that he received a proposal from the 
electors of the University to represent them in Parliament. 


‘** No higher token of esteem than this could have been offered 
to one without wealth or Irish connection, and without the 
smallest claim upon the consideration of the University, except 
what his personal and academical character afforded. Such an 
offer it was not easy to reject, and he was, as he says at the time, 

‘extremely agitated and pleased by it.’ He weighed the pleasure, 
the distinction, the influence promised by the political career thus 
unexpectedly opened before him; and he set against these con- 
siderations the duties which his approaching marriage would bring 
upon him. Prudence prevailed, and he declined the proposal.” 


Amid this honor and success, the loss of his Irish property 
was little heeded. Other claimants came forward, and an 
expensive lawsuit resulted in defeat. But the disappoint- 
ment of his expectations of wealth did not postpone his mar- 
riage, which took place the next spring after he left Dublin. 

He was now just of age ; his patrimony had been diminished 
by certain unfortunate speculations in which his mother had 
engaged; and he found that if he was to obtain wealth, it 
must be by his own exertions. After full consideration, he 
determined to give up the plan of studying law, which he had 
entertained through college, and to establish himself in_busi- 
ness. Negotiations to this end were accordingly opened in 
different quarters ; but nearly a year passed away in an 
anxious inactivity, particularly harassing to his energetic 
nature. His eldest child was born at Earlham during the 
winter ; and in the following spring, Mr. Sampson Hanbury, 
his uncle, offered him a situation in an extensive brewery 
establishment with which he was connected, with the pros- 
pect of becoming a partner after three years’ probation. The 
offer was joyfully accepted. Buxton went to London in 
July, 1808, and at the close of the year took a house con- 
nected with the brewery, which he occupied for several years. 
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During the first three years of his London residence, his time 
and thoughts were much occupied by his biasiniens : but he 
still found intervals for reading and study. He had still the 
idea of entering Parliament at some future time, and he 
attended a debating society, where he met again his classmate 
North, Henry Grattan, the younger son of the distinguished 
Mr. Grattan, Spring Rice, Horace Twiss, and others. And 
he was not content without some occupation by which he 
might promote the happiness and well-being of others. 

He became an acquaintance and friend of William Allen, 
a Quaker, a distinguished chemist, a man of enlightened 
benevolence, and of so high a character for intelligence and 
integrity, that he was appointed one of the cuardians of the 
present queen during her minority. <A few months after 
reaching London, he joined a small society just instituted, 
‘for the purpose of calling the public mind to the bad effects 
and inefficiency of capital punishments.” Although a mem- 
ber of the Church of England, his connection with the 
Quakers through his mother and the Gurney family was very 
close and endearing. His Sundays were frequently spent 
with Mr. and Mrs. Fry ; and for four years after his mar- 
riage, he generally attended a Friends’ meeting. By this 
influence his benevolent principles were strengthened and 
directed. His brother-in-law, Mr. Samuel Hoare, “ between 
whom and himself there existed then and through life, a 
friendship and close fellowship far beyond what usually results 
from such a connection,” shared all such pursuits and labors 
with him. ‘ With them was also linked his own brother 
Charles, who was settled in London, and was the favorite 
companion of both.” 

The following extract from a letter dated September 23, 
1810, describes his life at this time. 


‘‘T have passed a very quiet and industrious week, up early, 
breakfast at eight o’clock, dinner near six, and the evenings to 
myself, which have been well employed over my favorite Black- 
stone. I read him till near ten last night, and then Jeremy 
Taylor till past eleven, and could hardly give him up, he was so 


very entertaining a companion. ... . This morning I went to 


Gracechurch Street meeting ; I was rather late. which made me 
feel hurried, and prev ented my having sufficient time to myself 
before meeting ; however, I had made a little use of my friend 
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Jeremy at breakfast, and this and last night’s readings gave me 
occupation for my thoughts. I saw William Allen, who wants me 
to call upon him to-morrow, as he says he has found a place for 
the boys’ school as suitable as if we were to build one.” p. 34. 

‘In 1811, Mr. Buxton was admitted as a partner in the brew- 
ery ; and during the ensuing seven years he was almost exclu- 
sively devoted to his business. Soon after his admission, his 
senior partners, struck by his energy and force of mind, placed 
in his hands the difficult and responsible task of remodelling their 
whole system of management. It would be superfluous to enter 
into the details of his proceedings, though, perhaps, he never dis- 
played greater vigor and firmness than in carrying through this 
undertaking. For two or three years he was occupied from 
morning till night, in prosecuting, step by step, his plans of re- 
form : a single example may indicate with what spirit he grappled 
with the difficulties that beset him on all sides. 

“One of the principal clerks was an honest man, and a valua- 
ble servant; but he was wedded to the old system, and viewed 
with great antipathy the young partner’s proposed innovations. 
At length, on one occasion, he went so far as to thwart Mr. Bux- 
ton’s plans. ‘The latter took no notice of this at the time, except 
desiring him to attend in the counting-house at six o’clock the 
next morning. Mr. Buxton met him there at the appointed hour ; 
and, without any expostulation, or a single angry word, desired 
him to produce his books, as he meant for the future to under- 
take the charge of them himself, in addition to his other duties. 
Amazed at this unexpected decision, the clerk yielded entirely ; 
he promised complete submission for the future; he made his 
wife intercede for him ; and Mr. Buxton, who valued his charac- 
ter and services, was induced to restore him to his place. They 
afterwards became very good friends, and the salutary effect of 
the changes introduced by Mr. Buxton was at length admitted by 
his leading opponent; nor, except in one instance, did he ever 
contend against them again. On that occasion, Mr. Buxton 
merely sent him a message ‘ that he had better meet him in the 
counting-house at six o’clock the next morning,’ — and the book- 
keeper’s opposition was heard of no more. 

‘* We may add, that among other points wanting reform, he 
found that the men employed were in many instances wholly 
uneducated. ‘To the remedy of this evil, he took a more direct 
road than exhortation or advice. He called them together, and 
simply said to them: ‘This day six weeks I shall discharge 
every man who cannot read and write.”” He provided them a 
schoolmaster, and means of learning, and on the appointed day 
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held an examination. Such had been the earnestness to learn 
that not one man was dismissed.” pp. 39, 40. 


Mr. Buxton continued to reside in London, constantly 
engaged in the management of the brewery, until the sum- 
mer of 1815, when he took a house at Hampstead, that his 
four children might have the benefit of purer air. ‘The intel- 
ligence and energy which he brought to his business did not 
fail of meeting with a success, which, in the course of several 
years, enabled him to relax that uninterrupted attention which 
he had heretofore bestowed upon it, and afforded him leisure 
for other occupations. He writes to his wife of a plan he 
had formed, “ after a few years, to live somewhere quiet in 
the country, and go to town for one week in a month. I 
think that with strict, unsparing rules, this is all that would 
be necessary ; the unsettlement would be no objection to me, 
for I do not find that change from one employment to another 
quite different produces it; and I fancy that I could brew 
one hour, study mathematics the next, shoot the third, and 
read poetry the fourth, without allowing any one of these pur- 
suits to interfere with the others.” ‘This arrangement he in 
effect carried out, being relieved from attention to the details 
of business, though he continued through life to have a gen- 
eral supervision of the affairs of the brewery. He avoided 
the danger to which his earnest nature was perhaps _particu- 
larly disposed, that of becoming absorbed in his work for his 
work’s sake, and valuing the intensity rather than the result 
of his labor. He was busy that he might have leisure, and 
in acquiring wealth he did not forget the responsibility which 
came with it. 

Born of religious parents, and subjected from his childhood 
to a strong religious influence from those with whom he was 
most nearly connected, the earlier years of Mr. Buxton’s life 
had shown the proper fruits of such teaching and example. 
While in college, he avoided the dissipation prevalent among 
his companions, partly by his unceasing industry in study, and 
partly in consequence of certain promises registered at Earl- 
ham. While travelling in Scotland with the Gurneys, during 
one of his vacations, 


‘* His attention was drawn with increased earnestness to the 
subject of religion. When at Perth, he purchased a large Bible, 
with the resolution, which he steadfastly kept, of perusing a portion 
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of it every day ; and he mentions in a letter, dated September 10, 
1806, that quite a change had been worked in his mind with 
respect to reading the Holy Scriptures. ‘ Formerly,’ he says, 
‘IT read generally rather as a duty than as a pleasure, but now I 
read them with great interest, and, | may say, happiness.’ And 
again, ‘Some of the happiest hours that | spend here are while I 
am reading our Bible. I never before felt so assured that the 
only means of being happy is from seeking the assistance of a 
Superior Being.’ ” 


The course of his life which we have thus far traced shows 
that these sentiments led to diligence, sobriety, and charity. 
With increasing years and powers of mind, his religious prin- 
ciples kept equal g srowth. In the silent meetings of the F riends, 
which he attended with Mrs. F ry, he was able « thoroughly 
to engage himself” in trains of deep and searching thought. 
«Except your righteousness exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the king- 
dom of heaven,” was a text “ very striking to him.” “It is 
so serious a thing to be only on a par with the generality of 
those you see around you;” and the result of his meditations 
is, ‘this evening I have been thinking what [ can do for the 
poor this winter; I feel that I have as yet done far short of 
what I ought, and what I wish to do.” 

Nor had events been wanting by which he learned practi- 
cally what he had felt assured of at Perth. In 1811, his 
youngest brother, Edward, died under very painful circum- 
stances. A wayward boy, he had been sent to sea when 
fourteen years old as midshipman in an East Indiaman, under 
the care of his relative, Captain Dumbleton. He left his ship 
in his first voyage, and entered the king’s service; and after 
this change, nothing was heard of him by his friends at home. 
More than four years had passed by, and “ death at sea” had 
by degrees become accepted as the cause of an unbroken 
silence, when a letter reached Mr. Buxton from one of his 
brother’s shipmates, stating that Edward was at Gosport in a 
dying condition, and earnestly desirous of seeing his family. 
They were soon by the side of their dying brother, who lin- 
gered only long enough to prove how well he was prepared 
for the change which was at hand. 


‘* His sister Sarah, in describing the solemn, and yet peaceful, 
meeting round the death-bed of the returned wanderer, thus men- 
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tions her eldest brother : —‘ Fowell, the head of our family, is a 
strong support; and when religious consolation was so much 
wanted, he seemed most ready to afford it. ‘The power of his 
influence we deeply felt: it was by far the most striking feature 
in the past remarkable month.’ ” 


A few years after, he lost, in his brother Charles, his best 
friend and the companion he most loved. It was a deep and 
irreparable loss ; the chief joy of his life seemed gone forever, 
for their characters had harmonized in a remarkable manner. 


“Twenty years afterwards, in reviewing the leading occur- 
rences of his life, he thus refers to this event: —‘I know of no 
tie, that of husband and wife excepted, which could be stronger 
than the one which united Charles and me. We were what the 
lawyers call ‘tenants in common’ of every thing. He was, I 
think, the most agreeable person I ever knew. A kind of original 
humor played about his conversation. It was not wit; it was 
any thing rather than that species of humor which provokes loud 
laughter ; it was not exactly naiveté, though that comes nearest to 
it; it was an intellectual playfulness, which provided for every 
hour, and extracted from every incident a fund of delicate merri- 
ment. He died at Weymouth, in the year 1817; and thou 
knowest, O Lord, and thou only, how deeply I loved, and how 
long and how intensely I lamented him.’ ” 


Thus both education and experience tended to give to Mr. 
Buxton’s character a strong religious bias. ‘The nature of 
his mind was such, that he could not stop short of devoting 
himself to the highest objects, and ruling himself by the highest 
motives, of which he was capable. If men were, like him, 
thoroughly in earnest, they would also be thoroughly religious. 
It is a superficial mind which allows itself to be distracted by 
objects of attainment inferior to the highest. Devoted ear- 
nestness, and a thorough energy which knew no rest except 
in the attainment of its endeavor, were leading characteristics 
of Mr. Buxton; and he knew, as all men know, where the 
highest objects are to be sought, and how they are to be found. 

But this very earnestness in his pursuits was sometimes felt 
by him to be an obstruction in his path toward that devotion 
to religion which he knew its claims required. When en- 
grossed in business, he found there was a very large portion 
‘‘of one’s life, in which one might as well be a heathen.” 
‘‘How sincerely I do often wish,” he says, “that I could 
direct this fervent energy about temporals into its proper 
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channels ; that [ could be as warm about things of infinite 
importance as | am about dust and ashes.” His wish was 
granted. In the fall of 1813, he was seized by an illness 
which brought him to the brink of the grave, and in the course 
of which he received impressions to which he ever referred 
much of that ascendency of religion over his mind which 
guided and blessed his after life. Feeling himself very 
unwell, he prayed that he might have a dangerous illness, 
provided he was brought by it nearer to God. In such a 
state of mind, the bodily weakness, the uncertainty of life, 
the proofs of love from friends, and the very corporeal pains 
he suffered, served but to free him from the distractions and 
doubts of life, and enable him to fix a firmer hold upon eter- 
nal things. A sense of the ‘unbounded, the unmerited 
love” of God, and of the close clustering mercies he had 
received, filled him with a gladness of heart in which all 
doubts vanished, all pain was lost, and all fear cast out, while 
in absolute faith he found perfect peace. At the age of 
twenty-seven, a man of Mr. Buxton’s firmness does not rise 
from a sick bed where such impressions have been received, 
without bearing the stamp ever after. As his health and 
strength returned, he became still more active in the advance- 
ment of benevolent objects than he had formerly been ; and 
still by attentive study of the Scriptures, by prayer and medi- 
tation and rigorous self-examination, he kept straight his path, 
maintaining bright and clear before him the things which are 
unseen, with a sense of their actual reality, which most men 
attain only in regard to what are called matters of fact. Thus 
culded, strengthened, and impelled, he had his conversation 
in this world. 

As a striking illustration of the remarkable courage and 
decision which were characteristic of Mr. Buxton’s tempera- 
ment, we will quote the account given in a letter to his wife, 
of an adventure which he had with a mad dog. 


¢ Spitalfields, July 15, 1816. 

‘¢ As you must hear the story of our dog Prince, I may as well 
tell it you. On Thursday morning, when I got on my horse at 
S. Hoare’s, David told me that there was something the matter 
with Prince, that he had killed the cat, and almost killed the new 
dog, and had bit at him and Elizabeth. I ordered him to be tied 
up and taken care of, and then rode off to town. When I got 
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into Hampstead, I saw Prince covered with mud, and running 
furiously, and biting at every thing. I saw him bite at least a 
dozen dogs, two boys, and a man. 

‘“* Of course [ was exceedingly alarmed, being persuaded he 
was mad. I tried every effort to stop him or kill him, or to drive 
him into some outhouse, but in vain. At last he sprang up at a 
boy, and seized him by the breast; happily I was near him, and 
knocked him off with my whip. He then set off towards Lon- 
don, and I rode by his side, waiting for some opportunity of stop- 
ping him. I continually spoke to him, but he paid no regard to 
coaxing or scolding. You may suppose I was seriously alarmed, 
dreading the immense mischief he might do, having seen him do 
so much in the few preceding minutes. I was terrified at the 
idea of his getting into Camden Town and London, and at length, 
considering that if ever there was an occasion that justified a risk of 
life, this was it, I determined to catch him myself. Happily he 
ran up to Pryor’s gate, and I threw myself from my horse upon 
him, and caught him by the neck: he bit at me and struggled, 
but without effect, and I succeeded in securing him, without his 
biting me. He died yesterday, raving mad.” pp. 57, 58. 


He afterwards mentioned some particulars which he had 
omitted in this hurried letter. 


‘“¢ When I seized the dog,”’ he said, “ his struggles were so des- 
perate that it seemed at first impossible to hold him, till I lifted 
him up in the air, when he was more easily managed, and I con- 
trived to ring the bell. Iwas afraid that the foam, which was 
pouring from his mouth in his furious efforts to bite me, might 
get into some scratch, and do me injury ; so with great difficulty 
I held him with one hand, while I put the other into my pocket 
and forced on my glove ; then I did the same with my other hand, 
and at last the gardener opened the door, saying, ‘ What do you 
want?’ ‘I’ve brought you a mad dog,’ replied I; and telling 
him to get a strong chain, I walked into the yard, carrying the dog 
by his neck. I was determined not to kill him, as I thought if he 
should prove not to be mad, it would be a great satisfaction to the 
three persons whom he had bitten. [made the gardener, who 
was in a terrible fright, secure the collar round his neck and fix 
the other end of the chain to a tree, and then walking to its 
furthest range, with all my force, which was nearly exhausted by 
his frantic struggles, I flung him away from me, and sprang back. 
He made a desperate bound after me, but finding himself foiled, 
he uttered the most fearful yell I ever heard. All that day he 
did nothing but rush to and fro, champing the foam which gushed 
from his jaws; we threw him meat, and he snatched at it with 
fury, but instantly dropped it again. 
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“ The next day, when I went to see him, I thought the chain 
seemed worn; so I pinned him to the ground between the prongs 
of a pitchfork, and then fixed a much larger chain round his neck ; 
when I pulled off the fork, he sprang up and made a dash at me, 
which snapped the old chain in two! He died in forty-eight 
hours from the time he went mad.” pp. 58, 59. 


He was soon called into public action. We have seen that, 
in the Historic Club at Dublin and at the Academics in Lon- 
don, he had cultivated the power of public speaking. ‘The 
first time that he addressed a public meeting was in 1812, at 
a meeting of the Bible Society in Norwich, to which his 
brother-in-law, Mr. J. J. Gurney, had engaged him to give 
his support. His speech was a successful one, but not com- 
parable in effect to the next which he delivered, in 1816, at 
a meeting held at the Mansion House in behalf of the Spital- 
field weavers. ‘The winter had set in early and with severity. 
The silk trade was stagnant ; the price of wheat rose from 
55s. 6d. to 103s. 7d. in the course of the year, and the 
weavers were thrown from that brink of starvation, on which 
they existed in more prosperous seasons, into absolute destitu- 
tion. Mr. Buxton and his brother-in-law, Mr. Hoare, seem 
to have been active in the first movements for the alleviation 
of this distress. ‘They postponed their usual visit to Earl- 
ham. A public meeting was organized for the purpose of 
obtaining the necessary funds to supply the most pressing 
wants. Mr. Buxton’s heart and mind had become thoroughly 
imbued with the subject. He went to the meeting feeling 
“very flat,’ and after his speech had been delivered, ‘ con- 
sidered it as a kind of failure.”” Other people took a different 
view of it. Our limits will not allow us to give an extract 
sufficient to serve as a specimen of its eloquence, and we 
must content ourselves with citing evidence of its effects. 


‘* The speech reappeared in publications of the most widely 
different character. It was republished by the Spitalfields Benev- 
olent Society, as the best means of creating sympathy with their 
exertions ; it was republished by Hone and “the democrats, as the 
best statement of the miseries permitted under the existing gov- 
ernment; and it was republished by the friends of that govern- 
ment, ‘ because,’ said they, ‘ it forms so beautiful a contrast to 
the language of those wretched demagogues, whose infamous 
doctrines would increase the evils they affect to deplore.’ 

‘** By this one meeting at the Mansion House,’ says the report 
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of the Spitalfields Benevolent Society, ‘£43,369 were raised.’ 
T'wo days after it had been held, Lord Sidmouth sent for Mr. 
Buxton, to inform him, that ‘the Prince had been so pleased by 
the spirit and temper of the meeting, and so strongly felt the 
claims that had been urged, that he had sent them £5000.’”’ p. 64. 


At the same time, Mr. Wilberforce wrote to express the 
pleasure he felt in his success, and adds, “I anticipate the 
success of the efforts which I trust you will one day make in 
other instances, in an assembly in which I trust we shall be 
fellow laborers, both in the motives by which we are actuated 
and in the objects to which our exertions will be directed.” 

Mr. Wilberforce’s anticipations were destined to be realized 
as fully as even he could wish; but Mr. Buxton did not ob- 
tain a seat in Parliament till more than a year and a half from 
this time. Meanwhile, he directed his attention to the im- 
provement of the prisons. The subject of prison discipline 
was not a new one in England at this time, but it was little 
attended to, and little understood. It was now to receive a 
vigorous and lasting impulse. But we shall better appreciate 
what Mr. Buxton really effected, if we glance for a moment 
at what had been done in the matter before his time. 

Forty years before (in 1773) there was appointed to the 
office of High Sheriff of the county of Bedford a gentleman 
who was not content that his white wand should be borne in 
court by a deputy, but who attended to this, as to all other 
duties, with a scrupulous fidelity. His attention was attracted 
to abuses which a deputy might have overlooked. He exam- 
ined the gaol of his county—it was the same in which 
wae an wrote the Pilgrim’s Progress a hundred years before 

and shocked at the state of affairs he found, he visited the 
ghia r counties, in search of an example by which to 
reform the abuses at home. But he found that what he had 
taken for an exception was the rule; and in Icoking through- 
out the country for an example, he discovered the universal 
disorder which existed. Its demonstration was the first step 
towards its reform; and in 1777, he published a book, enti- 
tled, ‘The State of the Prisons in England and Wales,” by 
Jobn Howard. Public attention was aroused. In conse- 
quence of his representations, the subject was brought before 
the House of Commons, and some of the abuses which existed 
were revealed. it was found that the gaol fever, brought on 
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by want of air and proper food and cleanliness, destroyed 
many of the prisoners. ‘ From my own observations in 1772 
and 1773,” says Mr. Howard, “I was fully convinced that 
many more were destroyed by it than were put to death by 
all the public executions in the kingdom;” and this was 
when there were one hundred and sixty offences punishable 
by death. Another flagrant abuse existed, in the custom of 
forcing all persons who came into the custody of the gaolers, 
to pay certain fees to those officers before their release. 
Howard testified before the House of Commons, that these 
fees amounted in some cases to more than twenty-five shil- 
lings. If the prisoner was unable to satisfy these demands 
he was taken back to gaol, even though he had been acquitted 
by the court. ‘T'wo acts were accordingly passed in 1774; 
one “for preserving the health of prisoners in gaols,”’ and 
requiring the justices of the peace to order the prisons to be 
scraped and whitewashed at least once a year, and that the 
prisoners should be provided with the means of washing 
themselves ; and the other, “respecting the payment of fees 
to gaolers,’’ which enacted that prisoners who were thereafter 
acquitted or discharged, should be set free in open court, and 
that the payment of those fees which had been usually 
demanded should absolutely cease. 

Had these acts been faithfully carried into execution, they 
would have done but little towards putting the prisons into a 
proper condition. But, as the Marquis of Lansdowne after- 
wards com plained, as they did not contain provisions to secure 
their execution,” an omission very seriously affecting their 
efficiency. If any gaoler disobeyed the order of the justice, 
the act provided that he should be fined; but it provided no 
punishment for the justice who disobeyed the order of the 
legislature, and who made no examination of the prison at 
all. And this neglect became very common, as was after- 
wards shown, so that the passage of these acts accomplished 
but very little towards the removal of the abuses at which 
they were aimed. But besides these, there were many great 
evils which remained unnoticed and untouched. ‘There was 
no provision made for the employment of the prisoners, for 
their classification, or, in many cases, for the proper separa- 
tion of the sexes. The debtor was confined with the criminal, 
and the boy suspected of a misdemeanor was thrown into a 
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cell with the convicted felon. The safe custody of the pris- 
oner was all that such a system could accomplish, while vice 
and licentiousness were unrestrained. ‘These defects, their con- 
sequences and their remedy, were fully shown by Mr. How- 
ard, who set on foot a plan for the establishment of prisons 
of a better organization, which should not only provide for 
the safe custody of the prisoner, but conduce to his reform. 
The scheme was warmly embraced by Mr. Justice Black- 
stone, who thought so highly of it that he did not hesitate to 
say, that if it were properly executed, “there was reason to 
hope that such a reformation might be effected in the lower 
classes of mankind as might in time supersede the necessity 
of capital punishment, except for very atrocious crimes.” 
An act was accordingly passed, in 1779, to establish two 
penitentiaries to test the efficiency of the plan. ‘Three super- 
visors were chosen, to select a proper location for the peni- 
tentiary, and to contract for the buildings. Mr. Howard was 
the first named, and at his stipulation, Dr. Fothergill was 
added, Mr. Whately making up the number. A difference of 
opinion arose as to the best location, Mr. Howard and Dr. 
Fothergill preferring a site at Islington, while Mr. Whately 
was strenuous for a spot at Limehouse. While the question 
was still unsettled, Dr. Fothergill died, and Howard, unable 
either to change his opinion or to convert Mr. Whately, re- 
signed his office, mortified at perceiving that, at the end of 
two years, not even a preliminary had been settled. New 
commissioners were appointed, who agreed upon a location ; 
but it was never purchased, and the whole scheme was allowed 
to drop. Fifteen years after, it was revived again by a plan 
proposed by Jeremy Bentham, for a penitentiary which he 
called the Panopticon, in which all the prisoners were to be 
visible to the keeper ‘during every moment of their lives.”’ 
The administration favored this project. When Mr. Secretary 
Dundas was called upon to account for the failure of the for- 
mer plan, he stated that “it had not been carried into execu- 
tion from a variety of circumstances ;” and when further 


pressed for an explanation, he gave a short and unsatisfactory 
reply. 

This time, a lot of land was purchased and conveyed to 
Mr. Bentham, who acted for the government; but delays 
again occurred, and nothing was done; so that, in 1810, Sir 
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Samuel Romilly had reason for declaring, that “ the plan had 
remained upon the statute book for upwards of thirty years, 
without any effectual measures having been taken to carry it 
into effect.” 

But why were these crying evils, fully exposed as they 
were, allowed to exist unremedied, undiminished, through a 
whole generation of men? It was because the king con- 
stantly opposed the whole movement. He was too good a 
Tory to relish the reform even of a criminal. Besides, the 
subject excited disagreeable associations in the royal mind. 
If it had not been for the American Revolution, the question 
might never have come up. Before that unpleasant event, 
the convicts had been quietly transported to the Colonies.* 
It was partly because this vent was shut, that the penitentiary 
system was urged. Bentham says too, (and wrote a book to 
prove it,) that the king was personally hostile to him, and 
opposed the Panopticon on that account. At any rate, in 
the very first stage of the proceedings, the king’s signature 
was necessary to a draft for a thousand pounds. He delayed 
three weeks, and then refused to give it. 

But the example and instruction which Howard had given 
the world were not lost. ‘The seed had been sown broadcast, 
and though some fell on stony places, yet there were spots 
where it took root and flourished. ‘Though no general reform 
was made in the prisons of England, yet in some of the 
counties, through the exertions of the magistrates, gaols had 
been erected upon better principles. ‘T'hese better principles 
were now to receive an impulse they had never felt before ; 
and the credit of this movement must be given to the Quakers 
more than to any other class of people, and to the Gurney 
family more than to any other Quakers. 

In his ‘* Account of the Principal Lazarettos of Europe,” 
published in 1789, Howard said, ‘ should the plan take place 
during my life of establishing a permanent charity under some 
such title as that at Philadelphia, namely, ‘ A society for alle- 
viating the miseries of public prisons,’ I would most readily 
stand at the bottom of a page as a subscriber of £500.” He 





* It is estimated by Dr. Lang, that fifty thousand convicts were sent to the North 
American Colonies. Franklin argued, that we should be allowed to send back our 
rattlesnakes for return cargoes. 
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died the next year, and it was not till 1815,* that the 
example set in Philadelphia was followed in England. In 
that year, a society was formed for the ‘reformation of 
juvenile offenders,”’ a class which was increasing at an alarm- 
ing rate. Mr. Buxton and his brother-in-law, Mr. Hoare, 
were active members. In pursuing their investigations, they 
found that the grand cause of the increase of crime was the 
condition of the prisons, which, by bringing young beginners 
into the most intimate connection with accomplished criminals, 
were admirably adapted to promote the communication and 
acquisition of vice. The society therefore assumed the 
“improvement of prison discipline” as their first object. 

About Christmas of the next year, Mrs. Fry began her 
well-directed labors at Newgate. Her object was to relieve 
the immediate sufferings of the poor women, whom she found 
half-naked, half-drunk, shameless, and abandoned. She did 
this, and in doing it accomplished a great deal more. She 
established, in the most public and conclusive manner, the 
first principle of all prison discipline. She showed the worst 
prisoners in the worst prison in England (and the world,) 
long accustomed to a prison life of vice, idleness, and riot, 
suddenly converted to industry, order, and sobriety ; and this 
change effected by ladies unsupported by authority, and acting 
under many inconveniences. Could there be more striking 
proof, that human nature when most perverted will still prefer 
industry to idleness ; when most hardened can still be touched 
by compassion; and when most lawless will still own alle- 
giance to that superiority which proves itself by acts of disin- 
terested kindness? It was a wonderful change that was 
made, when “ this hell upon earth” exhibited the appearance 
of “an industrious manufactory, or a well-regulated family ; ” 
and many persons came to behold what seemed little less than 
a miracle wrought by some newly discovered agency. And 
yet the principle by which it was accomplished was an old 
one, and it was only strange that its application should be so 
new. 

Just fifty years before, Goldsmith had imagined his Vicar 





* In the Biography of Sir T. F. Buxton, it is stated that “in 1816, the Society for 
the Reformation of Prison Discipline was formed.” p.65. The report of the 
Committee of the Society, in 1818, says, ‘The Society ia 1815 commenced its 
labors.” p. 10. 
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of Wakefield effecting similar changes by similar means ; and 
it is curious to observe how much more wonderful the fact 
was than the fiction. Goldsmith was forced to keep within 
the bounds of probability, which Mrs. Fry went far beyond. 
For example, when the good Vicar, excited to the highest 
compassion at the sight of their insensibility, and with all his 
own uneasiness blotted from his mind, first reads a portion of 
the religious service to the prisoners, he found his ‘ audience 
perfectly merry upon the occasion. Lewd whispers, groans 
of contrition burlesqued, winking and coughing, alternately 
excited laughter.’ But the first day that the school was 
organized at Newgate, after monitors had been chosen, “one 
of the visitors read aloud the fifteenth chapter of Luke. After 
a period of silence, according to the custom of the Society of 
Friends, the monitors with their classes withdrew to their 
respective wards in the most orderly manner.” * And after- 
wards, the vilest tricks are played upon the Vicar; but in 
Newgate, “the ladies have always been treated with uniform 
respect and gratitude.” + 

The biographers of Mrs. Fry and Mr. Buxton do not agree 
in awarding the credit of the first impulse to their mutual 
labors in improving the state of the prisons. In the biography 
of Mrs. Fry, we are told that “the conversation of these 
gentlemen, (Mr. Hoare and Mr. Buxton,) who were forming 
a society for the reformation of juvenile depredators, tended 
to keep alive in the mind of Mrs. Fry the interest awakened in 
1813;” (Vol. I. p. 282) — while in Mr. Buxton’s biography 
it is said, “ One day, while walking past Newgate with Mr. 
Samuel Hoare, their conversation turned upon the exertions 
of their sister-in-law, Mrs. Fry, and her companions for the 
improvement of the prisoners within its walls; and this sug- 
gested the idea of employing themselves in a similar manner.” 
(p. 65.) We think the precedence must, very ungallantly, 
be taken by the gentlemen, and that Mr. Buxton’s biographer 
was misled by the error in the date of the formation of the 
Prison Discipline Society, which we have just noticed. 

The first thing the Society did was to collect trustworthy 
information. They divided the prisons and districts of Lon- 
don among the members of their committee, and examined 





* Buxton’s Inquiry, p. 130. T Ibid. p. 133. 
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into the history of the boys whom they found convicted or 
arraigned. ‘They followed up their inquiries among the boys’ 
parents and associates; and they found that, more than the 
want of education, employment, and food, more than the 
flash-houses and the neighboring fairs, more than the relaxa- 
tion of justice arising from the impossibility of inflicting the 
inhuman punishments which the law then awarded, — more 
than all these, was the increase of crime among juvenile delin- 
quents caused by the state of the prisons. ‘It certainly is 
not too much to say, that amongst children of a very early 
age, absolute impunity would have produced less vice than 
confinement in almost any of the gaols in the metropolis and 
its neighborhood.” ‘The increase of crime was most alarm- 
ing. By official papers it was shown, that the number both 
of committals and convictions in the kingdom had more than 
doubled in the ten years from 1807 to 1817; and in 1818, 
it appeared that more than one hundred and seven thousand 
persons had been committed to the gaols of the United King- 
dom in the course of the year, a number supposed to be greater 
than that of all the commitments in the other kingdoms of 
Europe put together. The prisoners were a population in 
themselves. ‘Their treatment rendered it almost certain that 
not one should be lost, but that every one who came once 
within the limit of the prisons should be insured a criminal for 
the remainder of his life. 

To spread information of the extent of this evil, and to 
urge on its cure, was the object of the Prison Discipline So- 
ciety. The prisons of Ghent and Antwerp had long been 
famous as among the best in Europe ; and to procure the latest 
information upon the subject, Mr. Buxton and his brother-in- 
law crossed the channel in the winter of 1817. Mr. Buxton 
was so much struck with the admirable management of the 
Maison de Force at Ghent, that upon his return he laid an 
account of it before the London Society. The committee 
requested him to publish it. ‘* When I sat down to this 
task,” he says, in the preface to his book, ‘the work insen- 
sibly grew upon my hands. It was necessary to prove that 
evils and grievances did exist in this country, and to bring 
home to these causes the increase of corruption and depravity. 
For this purpose, repeated visits to various prisons were neces- 


sary.” In February, 1818, he published a small book, enti- 
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tled, ‘‘ An Inquiry whether Crime be produced or prevented 
by our present System of Prison Discipline.” Its success 
was eminent. Attention had already been attracted to the 
subject by Sir Samuel Romilly’s motions in the House of 
Commons ; and Mr. Buxton’s book was admirably adapted 
to increase the interest and direct the attention which was 
awakening. Its own merits, too, were very great ; accurate 
and reserved in its statements, clear and logical in its reason- 
ing, it rose at times to an earnest eloquence which could not 
fail to excite in the reader the sentiments from which it 
sprung. It contained, too, the best, and we think the first, 
account of Mrs. Fry’s most romantic achievements, and 
pointed out, in a manner that secured attention, the abom- 
inable state of many prisons, with the principles and means 
of their reform. It passed through six editions in the first 
year of its publication. “It was translated into French, and 
distributed on the Continent. It even reached Turkey ; and 
in India, a gentleman by the name of Blair having chanced 
to read it, was induced to examine into the state of the 
Madras gaols. He found them in a wretched condition, and 
did not rest till a complete reformation had been effected.” 

This book served, moreover, as an admirable introduction to 
the House of Cominons, of which Mr. Buxton was chosen 
member from Weymouth in the spring of the same year. 
Among the first subjects which came before the new House was 
the state of the convict-ships, when Sir James Mackintosh 
took occasion to say, “The question of our penal code, as 
relating to prison abuses, has been lately brought home to the 
feelings of every man in the country, by a work so full of 
profound information, of such great ability, of such chaste and 
commanding eloquence, as to give that House and the country 
a firm assurance, that its author could not embark in any 
undertaking which would not reflect equal credit upon himself 
and upon the object of his labors.” Nothing could be more 
complimentary than such a notice of a new member by a 
colleague so distinguished. 

The spirit in which Mr. Buxton entered upon his new 
scene of action is shown by an extract from a private paper, 
written on New Year’s day, 1819, in which, as had been his 
custom for several years, he made up a sort of mental balance 
sheet, with a statement of his progress or deterioration, his 
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mistakes and oversights, or achievements and gains during the 
past year, with a formal and distinct plan of action for the 
year that was to come. 


‘¢ Now that lam a member of Parliament, I feel earnest for 
the honest, diligent, and conscientious discharge of the duty I 
have undertaken. My prayer is for the guidance of God’s Holy 
Spirit, that, free from views of gain or popularity — that, careless 
of all things but fidelity to my trust, 1 may be enabled to do some 
good to my country, and something for mankind, especially in 
their most important concerns. I feel the responsibility of the 
situation, and its many temptations. On the other hand, I see the 
vast good which one individual may do. May God preserve me 
from the snares which may surround me; keep me from the 
power of personal motives, from interest or passion, or prejudice 
or ambition, and so enlarge my heart to feel the sorrows of the 
wretched, the miserable condition of the guilty and the ignorant, 
that I may ‘ never turn my face from any poor man;’ and so 
enlighten my understanding, that I may be a capable and resolute 
champion for those who want and deserve a friend.” 


The subjects which had most interested him out of Parlia- 
ment continued to engage him when in it. With the reform 
of prison discipline that of the criminal law was intimately 
connected. Both these subjects, especially the latter, had 
occupied the attention of Sir Samuel Romilly during the ten 
years previous to his death. This sad event had just occur- 
red ; and as his virtues were universally admired and his char- 
acter beloved, there was left a duty with his many friends to 
carry forward his unfinished labors. Men admire the dead 
more easily than the living, and are readier to yield to their 
influence ; and it is not improbable that, in the silence of his 
grave, his appeal reached many by whom it had been 
unheeded in the clamor of debate. 

The right of a community to punish those who injure its 
members originates, no doubt, in the natural sense of justice 
among men. Upncivilized communities and unphilosophical 
legislators find here a sufficient argument and warrant, which, 
by reason of the same sense, is neither opposed nor question- 
ed by those among whom it is exercised. Hence the punish- 


_ ment of criminals has existed, in fact, among all societies, 


while the labor of defining the grounds upon which the right 
rests, of defending its exercise and analyzing its method and 
operations, has fallen to the philosophers of a more advanced 
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state of society. Without referring to more ancient specula- 
tions, it is sufficient for our purpose to observe, that the first 
writer who treated the subject in modern times in a correct 
and striking manner was the Marquis of Beccaria, who, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, published his treatise upon 
Crimes and Punishments. Many of the principles which he 
advances are to be found, among others, in the writings of 
Montesquieu, whom he professedly follows ; but the develop- 
ment of the theory, and its proper application, are due to the 
Italian philosopher. 

His treatise was short and masterly. The subject was one 
which affected every community in Europe ; and the doctrines 
which it inculcated were those from the neglect of which 
almost every state in Europe was at that time suffering. It was 
therefore warmly received and widely circulated. It was trans- 
lated into French with a commentary by Voltaire, and spread 
wherever the language was read, and the authority of the com- 
mentator had weight. An English translation soon appeared. 
But to acknowledge and admire a theory is hardly one step 
towards carrying it into practice; and Tuscany and Russia 
were the only governments which amended their penal codes in 
accordance with the new rules which had been laid down. 

Celerity of action is an acknowledged advantage possessed 
by absolute governments ; but the long postponement of penal 
reform in England can hardly be accounted for by the neces- 
sary delays of legislative proceedings. ‘The true cause is to 
be found in the enormous extent of the evils to be remedied. 
For the criminal code of England at that time was a mon- 
strous compilation, without form, without organization, without 
plan ; curious in its combination of defects, wonderful and 
fearful in the aggregation of its evil qualities ; by turns blood- 
thirsty and squeamish, exacting and prodigal, puzzling in its 
conglomerate of contradictions ; here, young but disused ; 
there, old but in vigor ; in many parts, decrepid, decayed, to 
all appearance dead, but capable of being roused to sudden 
and awful action ; unjust itself, the cause of sin in others ; 
bloodthirsty and capricious, of itself it would have fallen ; but 
clamped in the chains of custom, its rotten members hung 
together conspicuous, horrid, an ignominy to the dead, a 
reproach and offence to the living. 

«Every punishment which does not arise from absolute 
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necessity,’ says Beccaria, quoting from Montesquieu, “ is 
tyrannical.” ‘The right of punishment is thus placed upon 
the only ground where it finds a firm foundation, — that of 
necessity. Its exercise is an evil, justifiable only because 
necessary to prevent a greater evil. It is a right under the 
same law which authorizes a starving man to steal bread; or 
a man attacked by violence to take the life which threatens 
his own. In all these cases alike, the necessity must be plain 
and evident. It is a plea whose limits are easily defined. 
Evidently, the necessary stops with the sufficient. Nothing 
can be necessary for a purpose beyond what is sufficient to 
accomplish it. In the example we have used, the starving 
man has a right to steal a loaf of bread; but if a loaf of bread 
and a pineapple are lying side by side, and he take the pine- 
apple, he is guilty of theft to an amount equal to the value of 
the pineapple over that of the bread. He has stolen a value 
greater than what was sufficient to support life ; he has gone 
beyond the limits of necessity ; he has exceeded the powers 
of his charter. ‘The application of the principle is easy ; — 
the moment a government inflicts a punishment greater than 
is sufficient to prevent the crime for which it is awarded, that 
moment it becomes tyrannical. ‘Thirty years ago, there were 
two hundred and twenty-three offences punishable by death, 
according to the statute law of England; there are now only 
eight or nine. And this reduced scale of punishment is found 
to be sufficient; the old laws, then, were unnecessary, and 
therefore tyrannical. 

But we may be required to show, that the Parliament of 
Great Britain knew the punishments they decreed for their 
subjects to be more than sufficient before we find them guilty 
of tyranny. ‘To do this, it is only necessary to quote the 
statutes. There are certain limits within which is a region 
of doubt; on either side of these is certainty ; but within them 
knowledge can only be attained, in a practical matter, by ex- 
perience. But the British Parliament grossly erred far beyond 
these limits of uncertainty and inexperience. They wandered 
from the path plainly pointed out to them by common hu- 
manity and common sense, and turned a deaf ear to the 
teachings which their subsequent experience afforded them. 
At the beginning of this century, a man in England might be 
hanged for cutting down a growing tree, for injuring West- 
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minster bridge, for picking a pocket of any article worth more 
than a shilling, for wearing a mask on the high road by night, 
for breaking down the head of a fish-pond, for keeping com- 
pany with gypsies, for shooting a rabbit in a warren, and for 
other offences as frivolous. The very statement of the number 
of capital offences proves the frivolity of an immense majority 
of them. Can it be urged with any force, that the enlightened 
Parliament of an enlightened nation could not know, when 
they awarded these punishments, that they were unnecessary 
to prevent the offence ; that a much lighter penalty would 
have accomplished their purpose equally. well ? 

The true account of the criminal legislation of Great Bri- 
tain is, that it was the exercise of power by one class of men 
over another for whom they had neither sympathy nor care. 
The unfeeling levity with which bills were passed, creating 
scores of capital offences, now seems wonderful. Anybody 
had influence enough to carry such an act through both 
houses. None opposed; none discussed. When Burke was 
rushing through the entry of the House, in haste to keep an 
appointment abroad, he was called back by one of the ser- 
vants. There was matter before the House which needed 
his vote ; it would not detain him a moment; it was only a 
felony without benefit of clergy. It is within modern times 
that a bill was passed appointing capital punishment at once 
for seventeen different offences, great and trivial. 

Though punishments were so lavishly enacted, yet, as was 
natural in a code of Jaws heaped together without system, 
many crimes were left without any punishment. We speak 
not of “forty years since;”’ it is only half that period since 
a man could be transported for stealing a handkerchief; but if 
he stole a title deed, or a will on which the property of whole 
families might depend, he was wholly free from penalty. 
There were statutes to prevent the stealing or destroying of 
madder roots, and to protect hollies and thorns in forests ; but 
the man who stole from a house he had hired could not be 
punished. “Iam sorry,” said Chief Baron McDonald to a 
man convicted of stealing some plate from a house which he 
had hired, “Iam sorry the laws of England have not pro- 
vided for your case, for I have no doubt whatever of your 
guilt.” Could Paley have been aware of these facts, when 
he defended the existing state of the law, because “ the num- 
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ber of statutes creating capital offences sweeps into the net 
every crime, which, under any possible circumstances may 
meet the punishment of death?’ ‘The net was widely spread 
for the smaller fry of offenders; but great criminals found 
sometimes a weak spot which they might easily break through. 
These omissions, however, were not numerous; the great 
fault of the system was its inhuman severity. 

We shall not dwell upon the details of this severity, nor 
stop to trace into all its ramifications the evils which such a 
system necessarily brought with it. ‘These evils arose not so 
much from the execution of the law as from its non-execution. 
It was declared by high legal authority, that the law at that 
time existed indeed in theory, but had “ almost been abrogated 
in practice by the astuteness of judges, the humanity of juries, 
and the clemency of the crown.” But law cannot thus be 
avoided by those who administer it, except by their walking 
in devious and uncertain paths. The judge, the jury, and 
the crown, the criminal, the prosecutor, — nay, the whole 
community, felt the evil of the established wrong, even in the 
means they were forced to adopt to escape its legitimate 
results. The almost unlimited severity of the law necessarily 
caused a discretionary power to be given to the judge, which, 
from the imperfection of human nature, could hardly be exer- 
cised with impartiality. The jury was often placed in the 
dilemma of either breaking their oaths as jurors, or of acting 
contrary to the laws of humanity ; and they preferred the 
latter, calling it “pious perjury.” The criminal knew that 
his chances of escape were increased by the nature of the 
law, and was more reckless in committing offences. If con- 
victed, he regarded himself, and was regarded by others, as a 
martyr to social tyranny. ‘The prerogative of mercy inherent 
in the crown was, by its extended use, changed to its very 
opposite. ‘To spare the forfeited life became the rule; to 
demand it was the act of the sovereign. And the injured 
man sat down under his injuries rather than inflict a punish- 
ment as disproportioned as revenge itself could imagine. 
Surely there was reason to pray for “ all those whose duty it 
is to execute justice,” for the law of the land led them into 
grievous temptations. 

And the bad influences of this state of the law did not stop 
with those who were immediately connected with its execu- 
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tion. ‘They spread throughout the whole community, and 
were not less potent in those results which were unseen and 
constant, than in those which were often brought to notice. 
For the law of a nation should be its great preceptor. All 
men should be forced to admire the wisdom which provides 
the far-reaching rules under which they act. The whole 
people should be the intelligent instances illustrating these 
general rules. Society should look for wisdom from its own 
enacted truth. How great, then, the evil, when that which 
should instruct must be put aside and virtually annulled, 
because opposed to the elementary dictates of human nature ! 

It is not to be supposed that, in the native land of Sir 
Thomas More, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Lord Bacon, these 
evils passed unnoticed or unchallenged. The faulty state of 
the penal law was observed by these and others. The 
defects and their consequences were clearly pointed out. 
But the first time that its amendment was brought to the 
notice of Parliament was in 1750, when an alarm having 
been excited by the increase of certain crimes, a committee 
was appointed by the House of Commons, “ to examine into 
and consider the state of the laws relating to felonies, and to 
report to the House their opinion as to the defects of those 
laws, and as to the propriety of amending or repealing them.” 
The subject was not committed to obscure men, nor to rash 
theorists, but to the greatest lawyers and statesmen of the 
time. Among the members of that committee were Mr. 
Pelham, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, the elder Pitt, 
Mr. G. Grenville, afterwards Lord Grenville, Mr. Lyttleton 
and Mr. Charles Townsend, afterwards Secretaries of State, 
and Sir Dudley Ryder, then Attorney-General, afterwards 
Chief Justice of England. ‘T'wo sessions of Parliament were 
consumed in the investigations to which their subject led, 
when they recommended the House to adopt the resolution, 
“that it was reasonable to exchange the punishment of death 
for some other adequate punishment.” Founded upon a 
series of resolutions, of which this was the first, a bill was 
brought in, which passed the House of Commons, but the 
Lords threw it out. We have the authority of Sir James 
Mackintosh for saying, that ‘it was not opposed by any of 
the great names of that day — by any of the luminaries of 
that House.” 
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Twenty years after, nearly the same series of events 
recurred. A similar increase of crime produced a similar 
alarm, which led to the appointment of another committee, 
who spent two other years in coming to results like those of 
their predecessors. Their bill proposed the repeal of eight or 
ten sanguinary statutes. ‘The Commons accede, the obscurer 
Lords reject the bill, while Lord Camden and Lord Mans- 
field, the ornaments of their house, offer it no opposition. 

It was upon such precedents, that in 1808, Sir Samuel 
Romilly began his labors in this branch of legal reform. In 
the session of that year, he proposed to repeal a statute of 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, by which the crime of privately 
stealing from the person was made punishable by death. 
His bill passed with some alterations in the House of Com- 
mons, while in the Lords not a word was said upon it. 

Encouraged by this success, he brought forward, early in 
1810, three bills to repeal as many acts which then punished 
with death the crimes of stealing privately in a shop goods of 
the value of five shillings ; of stealing to the amount of forty 
shillings in dwelling-houses ; and of stealing to the same 
amount on board vessels in navigable rivers. Of these, the 


-Commons passed the first, rejected the second, and postponed 


the third. The first bill then went to the Lords, who were 
less lenient or more watchful. Lord Eldon, Lord Ellen- 
borough, and Lord Liverpool spoke strongly against the 
measure. Lord Ellenborough was horrified at the prospect of 
innovation which opened before him. He is even reported to 
have made a confession most painful to a statesman of ability, 
who, whatever may be the measure proposed, is supposed to 
have so commanding a knowledge of affairs as to be able to 
point out its legitimate consequences, whether for good or 
evil. But a measure proposing to change the punishment of 
stealing from a shop goods of the value of five shillings, from 
death to transportation for life, presented to his bewildered 
gaze a mass of mingled dangers beyond his power to analyze 
or portray. He had recourse to metaphor. “ My Lords,” 
he cried, “if we suffer this bill to pass, we shall not know 
where we stand ; we shall not know whether we stand upon 
our heads or our feet.” No wonder their lordships were 
alarmed. ‘They rejected the bill by a majority of thirty-one 


to eleven. 
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Next year, the same three bills were again brought before 
Parliament, and now they all passed the Commons, but the 
Lords were inexorable. Lord Ellenborough could not witness 
the repeal of “laws which centuries have proved to be ne- 
cessary.” Lord Eldon declared, that he “saw the wisdom 
of the principles and practice by which the criminal code was 
regulated ;”’ while Lord Liverpool “ objected not so much to 
the bills themselves as to the principles on which they were 
founded, which might be applied to the whole criminal code. 
That code,” he said, “ had succeeded as well as it was possi- 
ble for any system of criminal law to succeed. He should, 
therefore, oppose the bills, which, while he was sure they 
could effect no good, might be productive of very great 
mischief.” * 

In 1813 and 1816, the bill met with the same treatment. 
Again brought forward in 1818, it passed the House of Com- 
mons for the fifth time, a few months before the sad death of 
its able and persevering advocate. 

We should form but an inadequate idea of what Sir Samuel 
Romilly really accomplished towards the reform of the crimi- 
nal law, did we confine our view to the changes in the statute 
book, which he effected. The influence exerted upon public 
opinion by his writings and speeches cannot be determined ; 
but it is fair to estimate it from knowing the effect they were 
fitted to produce, and by observing the change which actually 
did take place after them. ‘I'wo important results, however, 
may be distinctly noticed. He put a stop to the passage of 
bills creating new capital felonies; and he carried through 
Parliament a preamble which, upon its first introduction, had 
been warmly and successfully opposed, and which contained 
an expression of the principle which he deemed to be the 
cardinal one of all criminal legislation, that the efficiency of 
punishment depends, not upon its severity, but upon its cer- 
tainty. The whole reform afterwards accomplished was but 
the necessary consequence of this principle. 








* For further arguments of the same nature, see Sydney Smith’s “ Noodle’s 
Oration.” With equal earnestness, Noodle asks, “ What would our ancestors say 
to this, Sir? How does this measure tally with their institutions? Are we to put 
the wisdom of yesterday in competition with the wisdom of centuries? If this 
measure be right, would it have escaped the wisdom of our Saxon progeni- 
tors, &c.? Would the Dane have passed it over? Would the Norman have 
rejected it?” 
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The conduct of the cause now fell into the hands of Sir 
James Mackintosh, who brought forward a motion for the ap- 
pointment of a select committee on the criminal law. His 
motion was seconded by Mr. Buxton, who made upon this 
occasion his first formal speech in Parliament. In describing 
the character of his speeches, his biographer says : — “ ‘Their 
eloquence was less remarkable than their force. His speeches 
were not sparkling nor splendid ; their end was utility ; their 
ornaments, clearness, force, and earnest feeling. He usually 
bestowed much care in preparation ; not in embellishing the 
style, but in bringing together supplies of facts, and marshal- 
ling them in one strong line of argument. Speaking, as he 
did, from the heart, and for the most part on subjects which 
appealed to the feelings as well as the judgment, he some- 
times rose into passages of impassioned declamation ; occa- 
sionally there was a burst of indignation, and not unfrequently 
a touch of playful satire; but the usual character of his 
oratory was a lucid and powerful appeal to the reason of his 
audience.” 

From this speech we will make two extracts, partly to give 
a specimen of his style, and partly for the sake of the infor- 
mation they so strikingly convey. Both illustrate the practical 
nature of his arguments, and the forcible and ingenious man- 
ner in which he presented well-known facts. 

His object was to show to those who prided themselves 
upon their conservatism, and who defended the existing state 
of the laws by what Bentham calls “ the wisdom-of-our-an- 
cestors argument,” that the law as it then stood was directly 
opposed to the old lawof England ; for while, at present, a 
vast number of offences of various degrees of guilt were 
threatened with death, in earlier days a few crimes only, of 
great enormity, were deemed worthy of such punishment. 


‘¢] hold in my hand,” he said, “a list of those offences which 
at this moment are capital, in number 223; the first was made 
capital in the reign of Edward III, and the last in the present 
century, comprising a period of about 450 years. Of these 223, 
six were enacted in the 150 years from the reign of Edward III. 
to the death of Henry VII. In the next 150 years, from the 
accession of Henry VIII. to the accession of Charles II. 
thirty were enacted; and in the last 150 years, from the 
accession of Charles Il. to the present time, eighty-seven. Or 
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to put itin another point of view. In the reign of the Plan- 
tagenets, the number of capital offences created was four ; in that 
of the Tudors, twenty-seven; in that of the Stuarts, thirty-six ; 
in the reign of the House of Brunswick, one hundred and fifty- 
six. Or to make it still stronger, more crimes have been de- 
nounced as capital in the reign of his present Majesty, than in the 
reigns of the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the Stuarts combined.” 


To show the uncertainty of its execution consequent upon 
the severity of the law, he said, — 


“You will observe, that every criminal has certain natural 
chances of escape. He commits a felony; that felony may 
never be discovered ; if discovered, he may not be suspected as 
its author; if suspected, proof may be wanting ; proof being 
supplied, he may not be apprehended. These are natural chances 
in favor of the criminal ; they must be calculated at something ; 
but whether that something be two to one, or one hundred to one 
in favor of the criminal, is a matter of indifference to my argu- 
ment. I will put them at that to which I think they most nearly 
approach, namely, fiveto one. ButI have proved that it is highly 
probable that the reluctance to prosecute augments his natural 
chances of escape ten to one ; that is, what was by nature five to 
one, becomes fifty to one. I have proved, that the reluctance of 
juries to convict in capital cases, doubles these chances ; so we 
have arrived at one hundred to one in favor of the criminal, that 
he will not be capitally convicted. Being capitally convicted, 
what are his chances against execution? Government has saved 
me the trouble of calculating this. It appears that if a criminal 
be capitally convicted, it is ten to one he will not be executed ; so 
that we are arrived at this — it is five to one he will not be de- 
tected ; fifty to one he will not be prosecuted ; one hundred to 
one he will not be convicted; and one thousand to one that the 
sentence pronounced by the law will never be carried into 
effect. 

‘** Gentlemen will naturally startle at so extraordinary a result. 
I confess I did so myself when I first considered the subject. I 
distrusted premises which led to so strange a conclusion. I thought 
they proved too much; nevertheless that conclusion is true, and 
true to a mathematical demonstration.” 


In spite of the opposition of Government, the motion for the 
appointment of a committee was carried by a majority of eigh- 
teen. Mr. Buxton was included in this committee, as well 
as in another, appointed nearly at the same time, to examine 
the state of the gaols throughout the kingdom. ‘The business 
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of these committees occupied his time and thoughts. Three 
mornings of the week were devoted to one, and three to the 
other. Caring little about party politics, he voted as he liked, 
sometimes with Government and sometimes against it, accord- 
ing to his view of the case. “I feel the greatest interest,” 
he writes to his friend North, ‘in such subjects as the Slave 
Trade, the condition of the poor, prisons, and criminal law: 
to these I devote myself, and should be quite content never 
to give another vote upon a party question.” 

It was not till the year succeeding their appointment, that 
the committee charged with the inquiry into the working of 
the criminal laws brought their labors to a close. From their 
report arose the bill of Sir James Mackintosh for the abroga- 
tion of the punishment of death in cases of forgery. ‘The 
speech which Mr. Buxton delivered upon this bill excited 
even more notice than that delivered upon the motion for a 
committee. ‘Sir James Mackintosh said in the House, that 
it was ‘the most powerful appeal he had ever had the good 
fortune to hear within the walls of Parliament.’”? And ina 
subsequent debate, Mr. (now Lord) Denman remarked, that 
‘‘more of wisdom, more of benevolence, more of practical 
demonstration, he had never heard in the course of his parlia- 
mentary career, than was contained in the energetic speech of 
his honorabie friend.” 

The evening after the delivery of this speech, Mr. Buxton 
received from Mr. Wilberforce the following letter, which gave 
the direction to the labors of the rest of his life: — 


“My dear Buxton, London, May 24, 1821. 

‘‘It is now more than thirty-three years since, after having 
given notice in the House of Commons that I should bring forward, 
for the first time, the question concerning the Slave Trade, it 
pleased God to visit me with severe indisposition, by which, in- 
deed, I was so exhausted, that the ablest physician in London of 
that day declared that I had not stamina to last above a very few 
weeks. On this I went to Mr. Pitt, and begged of him a promise, 
which he kindly and readily gave me, to take upon himself the 
conduct of that great cause. 

‘1 thank God, I am now free from any indisposition ; but from 
my time of life, and much more from the state of my constitution, 
and my inability to bear inclemencies of weather, and irregulari- 
ties which close attendance on the House of Commons often re- 
quires, | am reminded, but too intelligibly, of my being in such a 
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state that I ought not to look confidently to my being able to carry 
through any business of importance in the House of Commons. 

Now, for many, many years | have been longing to bring for- 
ward that great subject, the condition of the negro slaves in our 
trans-Atlantic colonies, and the best means of providing for their 
moral and social improvement, and ultimately for their advance- 
ment to the rank of a free peasantry ; a cause this, recommended 
to me, or rather enforced on me, by every consideration of re- 
ligion, justice, and humanity. 

“Under this impression I have been waiting, with no little soli- 
citude, for a proper time and suitable circumstances of the country, 
for introducing this great business ; and, latterly, for some Mem- 
ber of P arliament, who, if I were to retire or to be laid by, would 
be an eligible leader in this holy enterprise. 

“Thave for some time been viewing you in this connection ; 
and after what passed last night, I can no longer forbear resorting 
to you, as | formerly did to Pitt, and earnestly conjuring you to 
take most seriously into consideration the expediency of your 
devoting yourself to this blessed service, so far as will be consist- 
ent with the due discharge of the obligations you have already 
contracted, and in part so admirably fulfilled, to war against the 
abuses of our criminal law, both in its structure and its adminis- 
tration. Let me then entreat you to form an alliance with me, 
that may truly be termed holy, and if I should be unable to com- 
mence the war (certainly not to be declared this session) ; and 
still more, if, when commenced, I should, (as certainly would, I 
fear, be the case,) be unable to finish it, do I entreat that you 
would continue to prosecute it. Your assurance to this effect 
would give me the greatest pleasure — pleasure is a bad term — 
let me rather say peace and consolation; for, alas, my friend, I 
feel but too deeply, how little I have been duly assiduous and 
faithful in employing the talents committed to my stewardship ; 
and in forming a partnership of this sort with you, I cannot doubt 
that | should be doing an act highly pleasing to God, and beneficial 
to my fellow creatures. Both my head and heart are quite full to 
overflowing, but I must conclude. My dear friend, may it please 
God to bless you, both in your public and private course. If it 
be His will, may He render you an instrument of extensive use- 
fulness ; but above all, may He give you the disposition to say at 
all times, ‘ Lord, what ‘wouldst thou have me to do, or to suffer? ’ 
looking to Him, through Christ, for wisdom and strength. And 
while active in business and fervent in spirit upon earth, may you 
have your conversation in heaven, and your affections set on 
things above. There may we at last meet, together with all we 
most love, and spend an eternity of holiness and happiness com- 
plete and unassailable. Ever affectionately yours, 


‘WW, WILBERFORCE.”’ 
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A charge so important was not lightly to be rejected or 
assumed ; and it was not till a year and a half after the 
receipt of this letter, that Mr. Buxton fully resolved upon 
undertaking it. During that interval, he spent what time he 
could command in a study of the subject in all its bearings. 
But before we enter upon any view of this, the great object 
of his life, let us trace to their conclusion the efforts in which 
he engaged for the improvement of the gaols and of the 
criminal law. 


** The committee on gaols (appointed in 1819) published its 
first report in 1820, and the government was thereby induced to 
bring in a bill for consolidating and amending the prison laws 
then in existence. ‘This bill was referred for revision to a select 
committee, of which Mr. Buxton was a member.” p. 90. 

‘*¢ After much patient investigation, a bill was prepared by the 
committee, and immediately adopted by the two Houses of Par- 
liament ; and thus the English gaols, instead of remaining ‘ the 
nurseries and hot-beds of crime, the almost inevitable ruin of all 
who entered within their walls,’ have become, generally speak- 
ing, places where the improvement, as well as the punishment of 
the criminal is attempted. Perfection, of course, is not yet 
“attained ; the new system has been of no avail in those prisons 
where exertions have not been used to enforce it; but no man 
can read the descriptions of the state of gaols from twenty-five to 
thirty years ago, and compare them with those of the present day, 
without being astonished at the extent of the evil and of the 
reform.” p. 91]. 


With regard to the reform of the Criminal Law, without 
following out the particulars of parliamentary warfare, it is 
enough to say, that Sir James Mackintosh kept the subject 
constantly in view, and made various efforts to bring about a 
reform, apparently without success, till Mr. (now Sir Robert) 
Peel, being Secretary of the Home Department, commenced 
in 1826 his revision of the code, by which it was cleared of 
many obsolete and barbarous statutes, and the whole body of 
the criminal law arranged and consolidated. In 1830, while 
this work was still going on, Mr. Peel introduced a bill for 
consolidating the laws relating to forgery, retaining, however, 
in spite of a strong opposition, the punishment of death in 
several cases. ‘To express the sense of the men of business 
in England, that their property would be far safer when pro- 
tected by a penalty to whose infliction humanity was not 
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opposed, Mr. Buxton dictated one morning, at breakfast, the 
form of a petition which, being quickly sent to the principal 
towns of the kingdom, received the signatures of firms repre- 
senting above one thousand bankers. It was presented by 
Mr. Brougham, and had great effect in procuring a majority 
in the House of Commons against the punishment of death 
for forgery. The merciful and intelligent Lords reversed the 
decision ; but the question was virtually decided by the vote 
of the Commons ; and no execution for forgery has, since 
that vote, taken place in Great Britain. 

‘*‘In succeeding years, the infliction of capital penalties was 
more and more reduced by the efforts of Mr. Ewart, Mr. Len- 
nard, and others, to whose exertions Mr. Buxton always gave, 
while he remained in Parliament, his strenuous assistance ; and 
it is satisfactory to know that the number of crimes, now legally 
punishable with death, is reduced from two hundred and thirty to 
eight or nine; and that, practically, no executions now take 
place in England or Ws ales, except for murder or attempts to 
murder.” p, 247. 


We are now come to the great labor and achievement of 
Mr. Buxton’s life—the emancipation of the slaves in the 
British colonies. His previous exertions, which we have 
briefly noticed, had developed his powers, displayed his force, 
and won the respect and confidence of his contemporaries. 
Wilberforce had seen in him the qualities fit for carrying out 
those plans, which, as he was conscious, required a younger 
and more vigorous champion than himself. But our space 
fails us ; and the hasty sketch which we propose to give of 
the crowning work of Mr. Buxton’s life must be reserved for 
our next number. 
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Arr. IV.— Dalmatia and Montenegro: with a Journey to 
Mostar in Herzegovina, and Remarks on the Slavonic 
Nations ; the History of Dalmatia and Ragusa, the 
Uscocs, &c. By Sir J. Garpner Wixkinson, F.R.S., 
&c. London: fires Murray. 1848. 2 vols. 8 vo. 


Tue countries that form the eastern coast of the Adriatic 
have been but seldom visited and described by modern trav- 
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ellers. ‘They lie out of the road to Italy and Greece, the 
superior attractions of which draw an annual crowd of visitors, 
whose love of art, of antiquities, of picturesque scenery, and 
historical associations, is satiated without a journey into the 
neighboring province of Dalmatia, rich though this country 
is, —and rich as it would be esteemed in any other vicinity, 
—§in objects of interest to the scholar and the philosophical 
observer of mankind. Ilyricum, which included Dalmatia, 
was for many centuries an important province of Rome, the 
vestiges of whose power, art, and magnificence remain there 
to this day. ‘The eastern coast of Italy has scarcely one 
good harbor, while the opposite shore of the Gulf, skirted by 
a whole fleet of islands, and deeply broken by bays, penin- 
sulas, and promontories, afforded every needful resource to 
the mariner and the ship-builder. Hence it became the naval 
arsenal of the Romans; and in modern times, Ragusa and 
some of its other ports have been renowned for their shipping. 
Liburnia, at its northern extremity, sent forth those famous 
galleys, remarkable for their light construction and swiftness, 
by the aid of which Augustus obtained his great victory at 
Actium. Dalmatia was the native country of one of the 
greatest of the later Roman emperors, who, after he had 
become weary of governing the world, resigned the sceptre, 
and returned thither, to plant cabbages and moralize over the 
vanity of all earthly things. The stately palace, which this 
imperial philosopher reared for his abode during the wiser 
part of his life, yet stands, its vast walls enclosing nearly nine 
acres of ground, to impress the moral of his story more deeply 
upon the minds of succeeding generations. 

The history of Dalmatia during the Middle Ages, also, 
though it may not affect the imagination so strongly as the 
record of Roman dominion there, is rich in incidents and great 
names. ‘[his region was a favorite battle ground of the Avars 
and Slavonians, the Venetian, the Hungarian, the Turk, and 
the Greek. Its rugged and mountainous surface and deeply 
indented coast, though not favorable to warlike operations on 
a great scale, afforded many a stronghold and safe place of 
retreat, which served to protract an obstinate partisan struggle. 
Armies were destroyed by ambuscade in its mountain gorges, 
while the intricate passages among its islands sheltered many 
a horde of pirates, who preyed on the rich commerce of the 
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Venetians. The wave of Turkish invasion, which more than 
once threatened to engulf all Europe, was broken and repelled 
from these rocky passes guarded by hardy mountaineers. Re- 
publicans find shelter in the mountains when they are driven 
from the plains, as if the pure air of their cold summits could 
only be breathed by freemen: Dalmatia, like Switzerland, can 
boast of many hardy little republics, which maintained their 
independence for centuries; and one of which, at least, con- 
tinues to this day, and is a thorn in the side of the Ottoman. 
Many of the arts and comforts of civilized life, it is true, are 
kept out by the same causes which help to repel armed 
invaders. He who travels in this wild region must be a rough 
rider, and remain content with homely fare. For this reason, 
among others, the country has not been often visited by 
dilettanti travellers and seekers after the picturesque ; many 
of its antiquities and striking natural features remained but 
partially described, and the character and pursuits of its 
inhabitants were but little known. 

We rejoice, therefore, that a diligent scholar and explorer 
like Sir Gardner Wilkinson, well equipped with philological 
and antiquarian lore, has made a study of this interesting 
region, has patiently sailed, ridden, or trudged over the whole 
ground, and has now given us the results of his personal 
observations, illustrated by all that can be gleaned, pertaining 
to the subject, from ancient chronicles and modern researches 
in philology and ethnography. His volumes, in booksellers’ 
phrase, are sumptuously “ got up,” the author’s skilful pencil 
and the engraver’s art having contributed largely to their 
adornment. Ifthe work is in any respect open to criticism, 
it must be on the ground that the writer’s learning is almost 
oppressive, and is not so thoroughly digested and assimilated 
with the personal narrative as to suit the appetite of the 
moderns for light reading. Our traveller is more frequently 
an instructive than an amusing companion ; and many readers 
will therefore undertake no more than what we have proposed 
as the limit of our own endeavors ; namely, to skim the cream 
of the book, and leave its weightier matters for subsequent 
study and reference. ‘The information afforded is not abso- 
lutely of the latest date, as the author’s visit to the country 
appears to have been made in 1844; and the revolutionary 
storm, which has since shaken every kingdom in Europe, may 
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have produced some agitation of the political elements even 
in regions so remote and obscure as those which are here 
described. ‘The author alludes in his preface to these changes 
‘‘ perplexing monarchs,” and says that, although his observa- 
tions on the Slavonic movement, and some other topics, were 
penned before the commotions occurred in Austria, he has not 
seen cause to modify any thing that he had written. His 
introductory chapter, therefore, which relates to the origin, 
condition, and prospects of the Slavonic race generally, and 
especially of that portion of it which forms the bulk of the 
population of Dalmatia and Montenegro, must be considered 
as the result of his latest study and observation. 

Of the Slavonic language he observes, that it belongs to 
the Indo-European family, and that the people who speak it 
must have emigrated from Central Asia long before authentic 
history began. ‘That it belongs to the same stock with the 
Greek, Latin, and German, is proved by its bearing a closer 
affinity to the Sanscrit than to either of these derivative lan- 
guages. Some resemblance may even be traced, as this 
theory would lead us to expect, between the English and the 
Slavonic, of which the words stina, ‘ stone,’ sestra, ‘sister,’ 
and the use of yes as an aflirmative, are instances. It is a 
curious fact, also, that the Slavonians have names for animals 
which are not natives of the countries they inhabit, — the 
elephant, the camel, and the monkey, for example ; these 
names are not derived from other European languagés, and 
therefore must have been brought with them on their migra- 
tion from the original birthplace of mankind, where these 
creatures abound. ‘The usual derivation of the name Slavo- 
nian is from Slava, ‘glory,’ which is frequently used. in the 
composition of names; as Vladislav, ‘ruler of glory.’ Itis a 
curious and even affecting circumstance, that the race being 
less warlike than the nations with whom they came in con- 
tact, and being also more patient of suffering and servitude 
than they, have been so generally reduced to bondage, that 
their name is now used to denote the condition of a slave ; 
their patronymic, beginning in glory, ends in_ servitude. 
According to Krasinski, the various dialects of their lan- 
guage may be reduced to two classes, the former being spoken 
by the western, the latter by the southeastern tribes. ‘The 
first class includes the Bohemian, from which the Slowack 
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but slightly differs, the Polish, and the Lusatian languages ; 
the second comprises the Russian, subdivided into the Great 
Russian or Muscovite, the Little Russian, otherwise called 
the Russniak or Ruthenian, and the White Russian ; the Bul- 
garian, and the Illyrian, which last includes the Servian, 
Croatian, and Carinthian dialects. It is computed, that the 
several tribes which use the dialects of the first class number 
over sixteen millions, while nearly sixty-two millions use those 
of the second. About one third of the population of Europe, 
therefore, belongs to the great Slavonic family, and about half 
of the territory of the continent is in their possession. 


‘‘ Of the growing importance of this race, and the influence it 
is likely to enjoy, we may judge from the fact of its amounting 
already to more than seventy millions of souls; and if it has not 
yet enjoyed the pre€minence which has distinguished many other 
people, this may be attributed to the particular current of events ; 
and it is reasonable to suppose that it only awaits the opportunity, 
which appears to be afforded to all nations in their turn, of obtain- 
ing celebrity and power. 

* One of its branches has indeed been distinguished in modern 
times; and the wars of the Poles with the Turks have rendered 
their name forever illustrious; and if Poland has fallen, another 
nation, whose chief elements are Slavonic, is rising rapidly to 
power ; and never had that race so great a claim upon the atten- 
tion of Europe as at the present moment. Already do the Sla- 
vonic tribes look to Russia as their head, through whom they hope 
to rise to a prominent position in the scale of European races ; 
and anxiously may Europe watch the result of this movement. 
Even Poland begins to forget the sufferings of Warsaw, in the 
hope of sharing the honor reflected upon it by the rise of the 
leading Slavonic power ; the distant and secluded Montenegrin 
rejoices in the increasing importance of that widely-extended 
family of which he is a member ; ; and other Slavonic populations 
feel the community of origin and religion with the Russian. 

‘It is for Germany to watch the result; and well may it be 
for Europe, if France, instead of indulging in useless hatred of 
England, shall prepare for the moment when Russia will call 
forth the strength of her Slavonic influence.” Vol. I. pp. 4, 5. 


We can easily understand why the whole German people 
should regard with great jealousy and dislike the theory of Pan- 
slavism, or the project of uniting all the branches of the great 
Slavonic race into one vast kingdom, which would be able 
effectually to control the destinies of Europe. Hitherto, they 
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have been “hereditary bondsmen,” until their very name, as 
we have seen, has become the badge of servitude. They have 
been scattered and oppressed in consequence of their isolation. 
Nearly eighteen millions of them, forming half of the popula- 
tion of Austria, have been subjected to the rule of about five 
millions of Germans, and a little over four millions of Magyars. 
But they are now beginning to awake to a knowledge of their 
power and a consciousness of their rights; so that Germany, 
their nearest neighbor, and one of their severest taskmasters, 
has reason to regard with dismay the project of their union 
in government and arms, though she will share the peril 
ultimately, if not at first, with the greater part of occidental 
Europe. ‘The instinct of race is strong; the ties of a com- 
mon origin and a common language are but little weakened 
by local separation and differences of dialect. ‘The Saxon 
colonies established seven centuries ago in the valleys of remote 
Transylvania heard the cry that was raised in 1848 for a 
United Germany, and were among the first to answer it, 
though at their own imminent peril, isolated as they were, — by 
demanding that the German fatherland should extend to every 
region where the German language was spoken. ‘The Bohe- 
mian dialect does not differ more from the Slowack, nor the 
Croatian from the Servian, than does the Italian spoken by 
the populace at Naples from that which is heard in the streets 
of Venice. But the cause of united and independent Italy 
was supported with equal enthusiasm in both these cities, and 
Neapolitan volunteers commanded by a Neapolitan general 
assisted in defending the Queen of the Adriatic against the 
Austrians. 

The startling events of the Jast two years in Europe have 
tended as directly and as strongly to consolidate the great Slav- 
onic family, as to unite the Germans and the Italians under their 
respective national standards. ‘The war in Hungary, as we have 
recently shown, was not so much a war of political principles 
as a war of races. Russia knew her own interest well when 
she interfered to protect the Slavonic tribes south of the 
Danube, when she ordered Paskiewitch to codperate with 
Jellachich and Raiachich, whose euphonious names alone 
are significant of consanguinity. ‘The Colossus of the North 
was not moved by any sympathy with Austrian despotism. 
The united empire of Austria was an obstacle to Russian 
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aggrandizement, an impediment to the march of a Russian 
army to Constantinople. The Czar would willingly have 
seen this obstacle shivered into fragments, this united empire 
split into several independent kingdoms or distracted republics. 
But it was of vast importance to him to conciliate the out- 
lying members of the vast nationality of which he is the virtual 
head, and thus to pave the way for future alliances which will 
protect his right flank when he comes at last to plant the 
standard of the cross once more on the shores of the Bospho- 
rus. ‘The greatest of the evils which have resulted from the 
late rash and unjust, but gallant, attempt of the Magyars to 
preserve and extend the haughty dominion of their own nation- 
ality over the races that have long been subject to them, is, 
that it has converted Panslavism from a theory into a fact, and 
from a republican into a despotic movement, by placing the 
Russian autocrat at the head of it. 

That we do not wrongly construe or exaggerate the nature 
and importance of this agitation of the Slavonic tribes, appears 
from the following very temperate speculations of Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, who wrote, be it remembered, before the recent 
movements in Europe had flashed a new and strong light upon 
the subject. 


‘‘Time will decide whether Russia knows how to profit by the 
sympathies of the Slavonic populations, or whether they will 
unite, to form a distinct nation. Much, it is thought, will depend 
on the present Panslavistic* movement, and the independent, and 
enthusiastic wishes of many Slavonians may lead to better results 
than the support and aggrandizement of Russia. 

‘‘ The idea of Panslavism had a purely literary origin. It was 
started by Kollar, a Protestant clergyman of the Slavonic con- 
gregation at Pesth, in Hungary, who wished to establish a national 
literature, by circulating all works, written in the various Sla- 
vonic dialects, through every country where any of them was 
spoken. He suggested that all the Slavonic literati should 
become acquainted with the sister dialects, so that a Bohemian or 
other work might be read on the shores of the Adriatic, as 
well as on the banks of the Volga, or any other place where the 
Slavonic language was spoken; by which means an extensive 
literature might be created, tending to advance knowledge in all 
Slavonic countries; and he supported his arguments by observ- 
ing, that the dialects of ancient Greece differed from each other, 





* Or more properly Pamslavic. 
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like those of his own language, and yet that they formed only 
one Hellenic literature. 

* The idea of an intellectual union of all these nations naturally 
led to that of a political one; and the Slavonians, seeing that 
their number amounted to about a third part of the whole popu- 
lation of Europe, and occupied more than half its territory, began 
to be sensible that they might claim for themselves a position, to 
which they had not hitherto aspired. 

‘** The opinion gained ground ; and the question now is, whether 
the Slavonians can form a nation independent of Russia ; or 
whether they ought to rest satisfied in being part of one great 
race with the most powerful member of it as their chief. The 
latter, indeed, is gaining ground amongst them, and some Poles are 
disposed to attribute their sufferings to the arbitrary will of the Czar, 
without extending the blame to the Russians themselves. These 
begin to think that, if they cannot exist as Poles, the best thing to 
be done is to rest satisfied with a position in the Slavonic Empire, 
and they hope that when once they give up the idea of restoring their 
country, Russia may grant some concessions to their separate 
nationality. 

‘¢ The same idea has been put forward by writers in the Russian 
interest ; great efforts are making among other Slavonic people, to 
induce them to look upon Russia as their future head ; and she 
has already gained considerable influence over the Slavonic pop- 
ulations of Turkey. 

‘** Those, however, who are most animated by love of indepen- 
dence, anda regard for national rights, consider it unworthy of 
them to become tools in the hands of an ambitious power; they 
advocate the idea of establishing a confederation of the Slavonic 
States; and think that the regeneration of their race should be 
entrusted to those who in past times have shown a regard for the 
free institutions of Slavonians, rather than to the Russians, who 
have disregarded the nationality of the populations they have 
absorbed in their gigantic empire. 

“ It might be difficult to form a different nation, in the midst, and 
in spite, of powerful kingdoms, whose real, or supposed interests 
would lead them to interfere ; some have therefore thought, since 
the Hungarians have shown so much hostility to the Slowacks, 
Croatians, and others connected with them, that Austria, half 
Slavonian as she is, might be induced to put herself at the head 
of a Slavonic movement; while some foresee the possibility of 
establishing a Slavonic empire on the ruins of Turkey. ‘That 
they would be better suited to take the place of the worn-out Turks 
than the Greeks, who are given to dream of Constantinople as 
their capital, is true ; and a Christian successor to those Moslem 
intruders might seem a desirable event, when not entailing the 
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cession of the Turkish capital to the Czar; but the attainment of 
such a result is far from probable ; and the current of Panslavism 
seems doomed to merge into the main stream of Russian influence, 
unless a common feeling in favor of liberty unites the Germans 
with the Slavonic populations. 

“It will be interesting to watch the turn taken by this move- 
ment, or by the policy of Russia. ‘The Russians are enacting 
much the same part as the Macedonians of old; and the means 
then used to excite the Greeks against the enemy of their race, may 
find a counterpart in those now beginning to be employed to rouse 
the prejudices of the Slavonians. Like the *‘ Regale Numisma’ 
of Philip, the gold of Russia performs its part; and the fear of 
Europe is not, as Napoleon* suggested, when a ‘ bearded Czar’ 
shall wield the sceptre, but when Russia shall possess wealth 
enough to further her projects, and shall command the co-opera- 
tion of the Slavonic populations. On the other. hand, there is 
reason to believe, that the liberty of Europe will not be endan- 
gered by the increasing power of Russia; she has an encroach- 
ing, rather than an invading tendency; she is unassailable herself, 
but her system of government, her social condition, and the 
difficulty she has in keeping up a large army at a distance from 
home, prevent her being formidable to any but her immediate 
neighbors ; many of the Slavonians are not disposed subserviently 
to perform a part to suit her purposes, and so long as the other states 
of Europe are true to their own interests, no fear need be enter- 
tained from the magnitude of herempire.t” Vol. II. pp. 214-218. 


But from these speculations upon the future of the Sla- 
vonians, we turn to their past. ‘There is no record of their 
migration to Europe, which probably took place at a period 
anterior to all authentic history. Less warlike than the Ger- 
mans, they seldom established themselves in any country by 
conquest, but took quiet possession of Jands evacuated by 
other tribes. But they multiplied and flourished, till their 
possessions extended from the Don to the Elbe, and from the 
Baltic to the Adriatic. ‘They had formed their agricultural 
and commercial habits at the time of the irruption of the Huns, 
Avars, and other Asiatic tribes, by whom they were regarded 
as aborigines, or original possessors of the soil. Early in the 
sixth century, an army of them advanced against Constanti- 





* Of the two alternatives mentioned by him, of Europe becoming either Cossack 
or Republican, the former seems, from recent events, to be by far the least probable. 

t Since writing the above, new events have occurred, which may materially 
change the state of affairs in eastern Europe ; but there is the same reason to believe 
that much will depend on the conduct of the German and Slavonic populations. 
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nople, whence they were with difficulty repelled by the arts and 
arms of Belisarius. Enemies at first, they afterwards became the 
allies of the Greek emperors, who encouraged them to attack 
the Avars, by whom they had once been subjugated, but 
whom they now expelled from Croatia, Servia, and Dalma- 
tia, and whose place they occupied. Their brethren in race, 
whom they had left behind in the north, remained attached 
to the inglorious pursuits of peace, and were therefore often 
spoiled, and at last reduced to bondage, by the northern Ger- 
mans. So generally have they passed under the yoke, that, 
according to our author, the Dukes of Mecklenburg are the 
only true Slavonic dynasty now existing. ‘Those who had 
established themselves to the south of the Danube, through 
their alliance with the Byzantine court, and the consequent 
influence of the Greek clergy to which they were exposed, 
were converted to Christianity about the middle of the seventh 
century. Many of the northern Slavonians remained Pagans 
till a comparatively recent period, the rites of idolatry being 
practised by them in the isle of Rigen down to 1168. 


‘*'The early Slavonians appear, from their ceremonies for the 
repose of the soul, to have believed in its immortality, and in a 
future state ; though this has been questioned by some writers. 
Their funerals were celebrated with games and banquets. The 
favorite horse of the deceased was killed at his tomb; and his 
body was sometimes burnt, at others buried in the ground. This 
varied in different tribes; and Nestor relates that, even in his 
time, which was more thana century after the introduction of the 
Christian religion into Russia, the Krivitches and Viatiches burnt 
their dead, and laid their ashes in vessels placed on posts near 
the highways; whilst the Polanes always buried their dead in the 
earth, even before their conversion to Christianity. But the most 
remarkable fact connected with their funerals is, that widows 
generally burned themselves on the funeral piles of their husbands, 
which cannot fail to call to mind the Suttees of Hindostan; and 
which, with the remembrance of their language, and the charac- 
ter of their many-faced and many-armed gods, appears to indicate 
a connection with India. The earliest mention of Suttees in India 
is inthe Vedas, which date eight hundred and eighty years before 
our era; and they are noticed by Ciceroand other ancient writers. 
But the custom is also said by Herodotus to have existed among 
the Crestonians of Thrace, and it was found among the Scan- 
dinavians. 

‘The government of the early Slavonic nations had a popu- 
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lar form, and Procopius tells us ‘ they obey not the rule of a single 
man, but from the most remote times have lived under a demo- 
cracy.’ It is, however, certain that though their public affairs 
were settled by popular assemblies (traces of which have existed 
till a very late period among some of them,) the executive gov- 
ernment was vested in a more limited body, and the supreme 
jurisdiction was committed to the hands of a sovereign, aided by 
a senate composed of the wealthy and influential chiefs of the 
land. ‘Those who came to Dalmatia had their princes; and the 
Slavonians acknowledged an hereditary sovereign, as well as a 
class of nobles, from the earliest periods of their history. Nor 
do those inherited rights interfere with the existence of popular 
assemblies ; the office of ruler of Montenegro is hereditary in the 
same family, as are the rights of the aristocracy amongst that 
Slavonic race; though the assembly of the people has always 
existed there, and has power to deliberate on measures regarding 
the public good, and even to resist abuses, if attempted by the 
hereditary chiefs. 

‘**’The custom of holding their assemblies in the open air was 
very ancient, and was adopted by the old republics of Novgo- 
rod and Plescow, as well as by that of Poglizza in Dalmatia, till 
its extinction in 1807; and the same continues in Montenegro to 
the present day.”” Vol. I. pp. 24, 25. 

The fact that a tribe of Slavonians obtained possession, in 
the Middle Ages, of the Morea, and held it for more than two 
centuries, is not often mentioned in history, though it is the 
only explanation that can be given for the many Slavonic 
names of places that are still found there, such as Vostitza, 
Goritza, Slavitza, Veligosti, and others. ‘The name of the 
peninsula itself is derived by our author from the Slavonic 
word méré, signifying ‘the sea.’ Fallmerayer, a German his- 
torian of the Morea, even maintains that the modern Greek 
population of this celebrated locality is not composed of the 
descendants of the countrymen of Miltiades and Socrates, but 
that they are derived from the Slavonic hordes. But as they 
use the Romaic, or modern Greek idiom, it is more reasonable 
to suppose that the ancient inhabitants returned to their former 
homes after the barbarian invaders had retired, or at any rate, 
that they mingled their blood with their conquerors. Local 
names, Fallmerayer argues, can be given only by inhabitants 
long established in the country; and it is certain that the 
Slavonic names continue, while many of those mentioned b 
Pausanias and Procopius have disappeared. On the other 
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hand, the prevalence of the Romaic language now proves, 
either that the Slavonians retired in a body, or that they were 
too few in number, if they remained, to preserve their language 
and the purity of their blood. 

Beginning at Trieste, and passing southward, Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson seems to have visited all the principal places on 
the Dalmatian coast before penetrating into the interior. He 
speaks of Fiume as a picturesque little town, of about eight 
thousand inhabitants, prettily situated at the head of the gulf, 
where it is the only outlet of Hungarian commerce to the 
Adriatic. The possession of this little patch of sea-coast, 
called the Littorale, was long vehemently coveted by the 
Hungarians, Austria being very loth to give it up to them, 
It was first ceded by Maria Theresa in 1777, and finally 
united to Hungary in 1822. The recent war has again de- 
prived her of it, and the proud Magyars, ceasing to rule other 
races, are now confined to what is the proper Magyarland, — 
namely, the districts where they constitute the majority of the 
population. The island of Veglia, a short distance south of 
Fiume, was an independent republic, though one of the 
smallest, till the fifteenth century, when Count Frangipani 
ceded it to Venice. ‘The number of these little republican 
states which formerly existed in Dalmatia, and the length of 
time through which they preserved their independence, fully 
support the assertion, that the Slavonic nations throughout 
their history have manifested a preference for a popular form 
of government. Veglia has excellent harbors and a fertile 
soil ; so that, if cultivated, it might again, as of old, be largely 
productive of grain, oil, and wine. Our traveller gives copious 
extracts from a very curious account of it rendered by the 
Venetian commissioner, who was sent in 1481 to inquire into 
the state of the island. ‘The government, it appears, was a 
republic composed of nobles and people, three orders of 
magistrates being chosen from the former, and one from the 
latter. The chief of the state was chosen but for one year, 
during which he was absolute, and governed by the aid of his 
council, 

Zara, the capital of Dalmatia, renowned under the Roman 
dominion, and afterwards in the wars between the Venetians, 
Hungarians, and the Turks, is now a little place with less 
than seven thousand inhabitants. But it is large enough for 
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the province of which it is the capital, the whole population 
of which does not exceed four hundred thousand, seven eighths 
of whom are Slavonians, and about an equal proportion are 
Roman Catholics. ‘The city has a sea-gate of the Roman 
time still in tolerably good preservation, and a few other 
antiquities of that period; but its most interesting remains 
bear the stamp of the winged lion of St. Mark, who held the 
place in his claws for several centuries with a firm grasp. 
When that gripe was relaxed, the double-headed eagle of 
Austria pounced upon the city, and has held it ever since in 
a less rigid, but more enervating embrace. Our traveller tells 
us that the people, like true, patient Slavonians, are “ very 
quiet under the ‘ paternal government ;’ its policy throws no 
positive obstacles in the way of improvement, as did that of 
the Venetians ; and the fault is rather that it fails sufficiently 
to encourage, than that it directly opposes, beneficial meas- 
ures.’ ‘The Duomo, or Cathedral, is a splendid building, 
one glance at the engraving of which is enough to show its 
Venetian origin. It was erected in the thirteenth century, by 
Enrico Dandolo, after the French and Venetian crusaders had 
captured the city, the motive probably being to avert the dis- 
pleasure of the Pope, who had severely censured the captors 
for pillaging the churches. Considering the great religious 
object that the crusaders professed to have in view, it must 
be admitted that His Holiness did right to be angry with them 
for their sacrilegious conduct ; but this was not the first time 
that the warlike pilgrims seem to have believed that the ser- 
vice of God in Palestine on which they were engaged, afforded 
an excuse for serving another potentate while on the way thither. 
Among the other remarkable buildings is a Benedictine nun- 
nery, founded in the year 1066, by the sister of Casimir, 
king of Croatia. A king of Hungary, who overran Dalmatia 
half a century afterwards, also erected a tower in the city, 
which is yet standing. Thus the city abounds in monuments 
which show how often it has passed from the dominion of one 
race to that of another, the native Slavonians being almost the 
only race who have held it without erecting characteristic 
memorials of their power. The geologist will be interested in 
Zara for another reason, as it appears that “the land has sunk 
very much since the time of the Romans, and many ancient 
pavements have been found beneath the level of the sea.” 
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Spalato, the second city of Dalmatia, derives its name, 
which is a corruption of palatium, from Diocletian’s palace, 
within the precincts of which most of it is built. ‘The massive 
external walls of this vast and venerable pile, the arches in 
them being filled up with masonry, have often protected the 
inhabitants from the attacks of pirates and other enemies. 
The interior is deformed by a shapeless aggregation of modern 
houses, which hide many of the most interesting features of 
the structure ; but with some study its general plan can be 
made out, and portions of it are in high preservation, chiefly 
because what was erected to the old pagan divinities was 
afterwards consecrated to the Christian’s God, and thus saved 
from the hand of the spoiler. ‘The temple of Jupiter is now 
the Cathedral of Spalato, and that of Esculapius has been 
dedicated to St. John. It is to be feared that these changes 
of name, in the minds of those who made them, were not 
accompanied by any very distinct conception of the nature of 
the alteration ; for in a list of relics preserved in a Dalmatian 
church, we find enumerated, among other things, ‘ remains 
of St. John Baptist and of other gods.” Superstition is but 
a blind guide to ignorance; but in the Middle Ages, it often 
accomplished the same ends that are pursued by the taste and 
scholarship of modern times. Besides these temples, some 
stately colonnades and gates are yet standing, as if to indicate 
that the imperial philosopher, even after he had abdicated the 
rule of the Roman world, and retired to plant cabbages at Sa- 
lona, had not lost all his taste for magnificence and splendor. 
The “Golden Gate ”’ of his vast palace is still nearly perfect, 
though the porphyry columns, which once supported a row of 
seven arches above it, were carried off by the Venetians for 
the adornment of their own city. 


‘** Ciccarelli states that, when the limits of the palace were 
found insufficient for the increasing population of Spalato, part of 
the western wall was pulled down, and a new circuit substituted ; 
and he attributes the falling of the southwest tower to an accident. 
On this occasion, ‘a porphyry sarcophagus was discovered in a 
cavity, within the thickest part of its walls, bearing the single 
name of Diocletian in ancient characters. At each corner was a 
terra-cotta lamp of excellent workmanship, and in the middle of 
the sarcophagus an urn of Parian marble, containing the ashes.’ 
There was also a sort of medallion, representing a man wearing 
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a helmet, and armor on his breast, with a beard, whom he con- 
jectures to be the emperor ; accounting for the unusual circum- 
stance of the beard, by supposing that during his retirement he 
had adopted that custom of his native country.” Vol. I. p. 126. 


Sir Gardner Wilkinson tells us that the situation and climate 
of Spalato are very agreeable and healthy ; while the orange 
and palm trees, which thrive there in the open air, and the 
many charming views in the neighborhood, show that Diocle- 
tian was a good judge in selecting it as the place of his retreat. 
We also learn from our traveller, that this city is ‘supposed 
to be the scene of Shakspeare’s Twelfth Night, which he lays 
in Illyria;”’ it may be supposed that it has an equally good 
claim to be the immortal dramatist’s seaport in Bohemia, the 
exact position of which is a problem that has severely exer- 
cised the wits of the geographers. It would be worth while 
to ascertain what traditions may still be current in Spalato, 
respecting the later history of Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, whose revels ought not quickly to be forgotten 
within the very walls where they so often waked the night-ow]l 
with a catch. 

Ragusa, now the capital of one of the four Circoli, or de- 
partments, of Dalmatia, is a place of great historical interest, 
as the head of a little maritime republic, which stoutly main- 
tained its independence for centuries against the assaults both 
of the Venetians and the Turks. The city was noted from a 
very early time for its commerce, which extended to every 
quarter of the globe; its goodly ships, exceeding in size those 
which were despatched by the traders of other nations, were 
first called Ragosies, a name subsequently corrupted into 
Argosies, became proverbial from the amount of wealth 
which they were supposed to carry. ‘Thus the Merchant of 
Venice is appropriately told, — 

‘¢ Your mind is tossing on the ocean, — 
There, where your argosies with portly sail, 
Like signiors and rich burghers of the flood, 
Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers, 
That curtsey to them, do them reverence, 
As they fly by them with their woven wings.” 


Such a rival as Ragusa might well excite the jealousy and 
cupidity of Venice, whose incessant hostility forced it to seek 
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friendly relations with the Ottomans, though the valor of its 
citizens at other times had often stayed the progress of 
Turkish conquest. 


** In 1240, a treaty was made with the Almissans, which proves 
that the Ragusan commerce already extended to the eastern and 
western shores of the Mediterranean. 

‘* From that time their trade continued to increase ; and in the 
fifteenth century, it assumed an imposing character ; which was 
promoted by the permission, by the Holy See, to trade with the 
Infidels. 

“The friendly relations, existing between the Ragusans and 
the Porte, enabled them to enjoy an undisturbed traffic, when 
other flags were exposed to the depredations of the Moslems ; 
much of the carrying trade fell into their hands; and the privi- 
lege they obtained by treaty, to receive into their port ships of 
States at war with the Porte, conferred a great benefit on the 
commerce of Ragusa. 

‘ With Spain their trade was on a very great scale ; and from 
the number of ships lost when in alliance with that country, some 
idea may be formed of the extent of the mercantile navy of 
Ragusa; more than three hundred captains, with their vessels, 
having been at various periods in the service of Charles V. and 
his successors. ‘They also traded with the English and Dutch ; 
and some of their ships went to India, and to the American coast. 
With the Dutch they had intimate commercial relations ; and the 
advantages they enjoyed in England are shown by a letter written 
to the Senate by Cromwell, who granted them numerous com- 
mercial privileges in every English port.” Vol. I. pp. 352, 353. 

Richard the Lion-Heart, having narrowly escaped ship- 
wreck on his return from Palestine, vowed that he would 
build a church to the Holy Virgin on the first land that he 
reached. He landed on the little island of Lacroma, which 
lies just off the port of Ragusa; and was proceeding to exe- 
cute his intention there, when the Ragusans, who had received 
him with all kindness anil respect, aiaiad him to erect the 
proposed edifice in their own city, where it would be a more 
public and generally accessible token of his piety and munifi- 
cence. He complied, and “having borrowed a large sum of 
money for the purpose, which was increased by donations 
from the inhabitants, built the Cathedral of Ragusa, which for 
regularity of design and beauty of ornament, was unequalled 
in Illyria.” This edifice was unfortunately destroyed by the 


great earthquake of 1667; but the Ragusans long rejoiced 
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that their city had been thus honored by the chivalrous 
Richard of England. It was shortly after he left them that 
the Crusader king fell into the hands of perfidious Austria, and 
underwent his cruel and protracted imprisonment. 

In every other city along the Dalmatian coast, the traces 
of its former occupation by the Venetians are visible; in 
Ragusa first, says our traveller, the winged lion of St. Mark is 
nowhere seen. But in other respects, the aspect of the place 
excites mournful feelings, as it has been repeatedly shivered into 
ruins by earthquakes, and but few tokens remain of its bygone 
grandeur and opulence. ‘The commerce of Europe found 
another way to the East, which did not lie through the cities 
of the Adriatic, and the sources of their prosperity gradually 
dried up even before they forfeited their well merited and gal- 
lantly defended independence. The rule of the French under 
Napoleon was too transient in Illyria to produce any marked 
effect on the character and fortunes of its people; and Austria 
has fenced round its favorite ‘Trieste with so many special priv- 
ileges that neither Venice nor Ragusa can any longer com- 
pete with it. ‘The manufactures of the latter have ceased to 
flourish, and the caravans from the ‘Turkish provinces, which 
once poured wealth into it, now never enter its deserted streets. 
Its population at present hardly amounts to 6,000, though it 
was formerly six or seven times as great; and only half a 
dozen small vessels keep up the shadow of its departed com- 
merce. Ragusa lives only in her history, which is an honora- 
ble record of a gallant and long continued struggle for inde- 
pendence, and of a liberal and judicious policy, which always 
afforded an asylum to exiles from other lands, and kept up for 
two centuries the only peaceful communication that existed 
between Christian Europe and the Turks. 

The ancient form of government at Ragusa was an aristo- 
cratic republic, not unlike thatof Venice. ‘There were three 
divisions of the inhabitants, —the nobles, the commons, who 
were the trading class, and the artisans, — the last having no 
share in the government. ‘The chief of the republic, who 
was first called Priore, then Count, and lastly Rettore, was 
appointed by the council of nobles, and held his office for 
only one month. He kept the keys of the city, and might 
convoke the Councils, but had only one vote in them, like 
any other senator. ‘The general harmony of the several classes 
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of the inhabitants was seldom disturbed, as ‘the patriotic 
conduct of the nobles prevented that discord, arising from the 
clashing interests of the aristocracy and people, which occa- 
sioned such incessant feuds in other republics.’’ Great care 
was bestowed on education, and the more wealthy citizens 
sent their sons to the universities of Italy, that they might 
have the benefit of the best instruction. The consequence 
was, that the Ragusans spoke Italian with greater purity than 
the other Dalmatians, and many of them became distinguished 
in literature and science. ‘The names of Ghetaldi and Father 
Boscovich, both natives of this city, occupy a high place in 
the history of European science and philosophy. 

The most interesting portion of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 
book is his account of the little independent state of Monte- 
negro, a country not much over eighty square leagues in extent, 
and peopled by about 100,000 Slavonic mountaineers, whose 
bravery and hardihood have repelled all the efforts of their 
Christian and Mohammedan invaders for centuries, and main- 
tained their freedom and their ancient form of government 
down to the present time. They still keep up incessant war 
with the ‘Turks, and many of them, like the mosstroopers of 
the Scottish Border in former days, get a livelihood only by 
their frequent predatory incursions into the neighboring pro- 
vinces. ‘They cannot muster more than 20,000 fighting men ; 
yet the whole Ottoman power, though often exerted for this 
purpose, has never sufficed to drive them out of their moun- 
tain fastnesses, or to weary them into submission. ‘They are 
governed by a Prince-Bishop, of the Greek church, who is 
called their Vladika, and whose regal, sacerdotal, and military 
functions are somewhat oddly blended together. ‘The office 
is hereditary in one family; but as the Vladika is a conse- 
crated bishop, and cannot marry, the succession always falls 
to a nephew or other relative, in a manner which rather con- 
founds one’s idea of the doctrine of apostolic succession. 
There is nothing very apostolic about the present Vladika, 
who is commander-in-chief of the Montenegrian army, and, 
according to our traveller, ‘‘can point a cannon or a rifle with 
more precision than any man in Illyria.” He is the only 
modern representative of that class of military bishops, so 
numerous in the Middle Ages, who were more frequently seen 
with sword and cuirass than with mitre and crosier, and who 
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did good service in the wars of the church militant. The per- 
sonal qualities of the present Vladika are well suited to com- 
mand the respect of a primitive and warlike race; he has a 
handsome face and finely proportioned figure, is about six feet 
eight inches in height, and can hit with a rifle ball a lemon 
thrown into the air by an attendant. His usual costume is a mil- 
itary one, very rich in its materials, and duly garnished with or- 
naments and weapons ; but he can quickly slip on his pontifical 
robes, when there is occasion for them, and administer ghostly 
counsel to his friends, or hurl excommunication against those 
of his enemies who happen to be out of musket shot. He is 
not only the high priest and military chieftain of his people, 
but their judge, legislator, and instructor; the power of life 
and death, peace and war, is in his hands. Yet he is not 
absolute, his authority being in some degree controlled by a 
kind of senate, consisting of twelve members, and by a ne- 
cessary respect for the customs and prejudices of a free-spirited 
people. Our author bestows high praise upon the present 
Viladika, whom he represents as a highly educated gentleman, 
of very expanded views, courteous in manners and chivalric 
in feeling, who has nobly devoted his private fortune to reliev- 
ing the necessities of his people, and has tasked all his energies 
in the attempt to introduce some necessary reforms among 
them, and to improve their social condition. 

‘The general aspect of Montenegro is that of a succession of 
elevated ridges, diversified here and there by a lofty mountain 
peak, and, in some parts, looking like asea of immense waves turn- 


ed into stone. ‘Trees and bushes grow amidst the crags ; and, in 


the rugged district of Cevo, the fissures in the rocks are like a 
glacier, which no horse can pass without breaking its legs. The 
mountains are all limestone, as in Dalmatia; but in no part of 
that country do they appear to be tossed about as in Montenegro ; 
where a circuitous track, barely indicated by some large loose 
stones, calling itself a road, enables a man on foot with difficulty 
to pass from one ascent to another ; and some idea of the rugged 
character of the country may be formed, from the impression of 
the people themselves, who say that ‘* when God was in the act 
of distributing stones over the earth, the bag that held them burst, 


and let them all fall upon Montenegro.” Vol. L. pp. 411, 412. 


Our author tells many stories, both of old and recent date, 
some of them rather tough ones, about the bravery and spirit 
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of this people, either as manifested by individuals, or by large 
bodies of them, who resisted and drove back the numerous and 
well appointed ‘Turkish armies, which at various times have 
attempted to penetrate and subdue their territory. ‘Their mode 
of fighting is adapted to the natural advantages of their coun- 
try for defence ; and we can well believe that it would be suc- 
cessful, in spite of immense odds in point of numbers, against 
the unskilful tactics of the ‘Turks. They select a fit place 
for an ambuscade in one of their wild mountain passes, where 
every man of them can lie concealed on the heights among the 
rocks and bushes ; and when the enemy have fairly entered 
the defile, which has no appearance of being garrisoned, a 
close and well directed fire is opened upon them from all 
quarters, which it is hardly possible for them to return with 
any effect. From their strength, swiftness of foot, and 
acquaintance with the passes, it is vain to attempt to pursue 
them ; and if driven from one spot, they quickly congregate in 
another, to renew the harassing struggle. The farther a hostile 
army gets engaged in this wild and broken district, the more 
difficult it becomes for them to advance, and the more danger- 
ous to retreat; so that most of the invading troops have left 
their bones to whiten in the valleys of this unassailable region. 
“Never did the Turks make an inroad upon Montenegro, 
whether in large or small numbers, without paying dearly for 
the injuries they inflicted.” 

The Montenegrians, it must be confessed, are a nation of 
freebooters, whose mode of life reminds one of the ancient 
Highland clans, when these supported themselves by their 
forays into the country of their neighbors, bringing off cattle 
and household goods. ‘The former, however, are good Chris- 
tians of the Greek church, who would deem it flat heresy to 
rob their brethren in the faith, while they wage a perpetual 
and internecine war with infidels on conscientious principles. 
Their houses, or huts, are very rude in construction, built with- 
out chimneys, and having little more furniture than the better 
class of Irish cabins. ‘Though the climate is severe, the 
country being elevated and bleak, and the tops of the moun- 
tains covered with snow for many months in the year, the 
poorer people lie on the floor of bare earth, and count it no 
hardship to sleep often in the open air, on a bench made of stones 
and mud. In some districts, potatoes are the chief article of 
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food, and the supply even of these is frequently not abundant, 
when the crops are short and their recent forays have not been 

roductive. We might expect, then, as in the case of Ireland, 
that there would often be more mouths than food; and the con- 
stant war with the Turks, by keeping down the numbers of the 
people, really saves many from a lingering death by starvation. 
Whether in or out of the house, the Montenegrian always 
sleeps in his clothes, with his weapons at his side; and thus, 
the instant that an alarm is given, he is ready for action. 
Both sexes, of course, are hardy and robust, the women being 
accustomed to perform all the drudgery, even to the carry- 
ing of heavy burdens over their rough mountain paths. ‘The 
men, when not engaged in war or driven to unusual exertions 
from the want of food, are inclined to do little but smoke, chat, 
and sleep, while the females pursue their tasks with little 
intermission. Considering the hardships to which they are 
exposed, the number of instances of longevity among them is 
remarkable. A French traveller visited a family which reck- 
oned six generations, a child two years old playing by the side 
of its ancestor, who had seen 117 winters. Early marriages 
are not unusual, as several of the members of this family were 
but seventeen years older than their first-born. 


‘‘ Though so near the sea that a stone might almost be thrown 
into it from the mountains overhanging Cattaro, the Montene- 
grians have no port; nor does their territory, in any part, come 
down to the sHore ; and they are dependent on the Austrians for 
permission to pass all goods intended for exportation, or received 
from abroad, by the Adriatic. This is a great disadvantage to the 
Montenegrians, and it would certainly be highly conducive to their 
prosperity and to their progress in civilization, if their territory 
reached to the sea, and enabled them to enjoy the advantages of 
direct commercial communication with other people. It would 
not, however, be desirable, either for themselves or others, that they 
should have possession of any stronghold like Cattaro, which they 
once greatly coveted ; and nothing would be required but a port 
for the purpose of trade. A road for civilization would thus be 
opened into the interior, which might tend to a peaceable, and 
commercial, intercourse with the Turks of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, and bid fair to improve the condition of those who profited 
by it; and while we admit the impracticability of giving a port to 
Montenegro, we may hope the Austrians will take advantage of 
the opportunity they have, of conferring and deriving the bene- 
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fits likely to arise from a more intimate communication with all 
those countries.” Vol. I. pp. 426, 427. 


Of the language of the Montenegrians, Krasinski remarks, 
‘<it is considered the nearest of all the Slavonian dialects to 
the original Slavonic tongue ; 7. e. that into which the Scrip- 
tures were translated by St. Cyril and Methodius, in the ninth 
century, and which continues still to be the sacred tongue of 
all the Slavonian nations who follow the Eastern Church.” 
Russia, ever watchful to obtain allies who may favor the pro- 
gress of her armies in southern Europe, has not been unmind- 
ful of the common origin and religion of her own people and 
the Montenegrians. She has subsidized them for their services 
in distracting the attention and dividing the forces of Turkey ; 
and even now pays them a yearly contribution of nearly 
50,000 florins, which defrays more than half their government 
expenses. While the French held Illyria in the commence- 
ment of the present century, these brave mountaineers acted 
in concert with the English and the Russians, and were not the 
least formidable opponents whom the veteran troops of Napo- 
leon had to encounter. It was natural, therefore, that in the 
general arrangement of European affairs at Vienna in 1815, 
Russia should befriend them, and prevent the cession of their 
territory to the conglomerate empire of Austria, or ihe sacri- 
fice of their independence to the obsolete claims of the Sultan. 
Surrounded by their hereditary enemies, the Turks, their 
Vladika was obliged to seek the protection of some one of the 
great powers of Europe, and he could not long hesitate as to 
the choice. ‘The immediate vicinity of the Austrian troops in 
Dalmatia was more dangerous to the independence of the 
Montenegrians than the remote position of Russia; and the 
power of the Czar is still near enough to accomplish all that 
was needed in their behalf. These Children of the Mist are 
therefore devoted to the Russian interest. Our traveller 
remarks, ‘their attachment to the Czar, the dependence they 
feel upon his aid, their undisguised hatred of other nations, 
and the spirit of Panslavism that pervades Montenegro, abund- 
antly proves the use that will be made of these mountaineers, 
if ever the objects of Russia require their codperation, to- 
gether with others of the same race in the Ottoman empire ; 
whose heterogeneous composition is partly made up of Slavonic 
ingredients.” En attendant, the Montenegrians fight the 
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Turks on their own account, and also have an occasional 
brush with the Austrians, to whom, on account of their pre- 
datory habits and republican principles, they are very trouble- 
some neighbors. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson gives an amusing account of his 
excursions in Montenegro, where he was received with much 
courtesy by the Vladika, and by the common people with as 
much hospitality as their circumstances permitted. But we 
cannot follow him in his wanderings, having already bestowed 
as much space upon his book as our limits will permit. His 
volumes, on the whole, afford more materials for grave study 
and meditation than for the entertainment of the passing hour, 
so that the lovers of very light reading will be apt to pass 
them by altogether. But he writes without prejudice or pre- 
tension, and throws considerable light upon what has recently 
become a political problem of no small moment, — the con- 
dition, tendencies, and prospects of the great Slavonic race 
in Europe. 





Art. V.—1. The Pre-Adamite Earth. By Joun Harris, 
D. D., President of Cheshunt College, Author of the 
‘‘Great Teacher,’ ‘Great Commission,” ‘ Mammon,” 
etc. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1847, 12mo. 
pp. 294. 

2. Man Primeval: or, the Constitution and Primitive Con- 
dition of the Human Being. By Joun Harris, D. D. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1849. 12mo. 
pp. 480. 


T'HEsE volumes are on a priort cosmogony and anthro- 
pogony, and are the first volumes of a series of a priori con- 
structions, among which are to be a treatise on domestic, and 
one on political economy, a gospel, and a sketch of the ulti- 
mate earthly destiny of humanity. The author is a fervently 
religious, and a sufficiently (though we see no reason for 
saying a profoundly) learned man. We are inclined to think 
that his true province is that of parenetic theology ; and 
though his style has always been too diffuse to suit our taste, 
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we have assigned to him a high rank among the influential 
minds of the age. His success in this department has doubt- 
less tempted him to go beyond it; and with an evident recti- 
tude and loftiness of purpose, and with express design to neu- 
tralize the impression made by the “ Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation,’ he has addressed himself to the solution 
of this problem: — Given the divine attributes, to determine 
the essential laws, the successive processes, the design and the 
destiny, of the physical and spiritual universe. We propose 
to examine the validity of this mode of inquiry. 

In the first place, if we suppose its results complete, definite, 
and satisfactory in the highest degree, it gives us merely the 
complementary arc of an argumentative circle. For how 
know we the attributes of God? Manifestly by means of the 
universe, which they have created, and still pervade and sus- 
tain. In saying this, we do not overlook the office of revela- 
tion. On the other hand, we thankfully acknowledge that 
the God whom we worship could not have become known to 
us, except through the teachings and character of Him whom 
we revere as “God manifest in the flesh,’ —the express 
image of the Invisible and the Eternal. But Christianity rests 
on the basis of natural religion. It volunteers no proof of the 
divine omnipresence or omniscience ; but refers us to ‘ the 
things that are made ”’ for the evidence of the ‘eternal power 
and Godhead” of the Creator. It assumes the existence of 
God and his physical attributes, by which term we denote 
those which are essential to his self-existence, — those without 
which God could not be. Yet more, it assumes his justice 
and his benevolence ; and its disclosures of immortality, retri- 
bution, and pardon, momentous as they are, are, philosophically 
speaking, mere specifications under those heads. Without the 
observed facts and the thence derived principles of natural 
theology, faith in revealed religion would be impossible. It is 
because the divine goodness is manifested around us in forms 
and ways without number, that we can lend our ready 
credence to those scriptural representations, which extend the 
reign of omnipotent love to a higher sphere of human exist- 
ence. It is because, in the visible administration of the uni- 
verse, virtue on the whole has greatly the advantage over 
vice, that we hesitate not to accept the dogma of a perfect 
retribution in the future state. It is because reliefs, remedies, 
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and cures abound in the system and course of nature, that, 
prior to the promulgation of Christianity, there was so much 
vague trust, and that, under Christian culture, there is so 
much intelligent and assured confidence, in the forgiveness of 
sin. We beg not to be misunderstood. We yield to none in 
our sense of the need and worth of miraculous attestation to 
the truths of religion ; nor can there be any law or fact in the 
actual universe of God, which could not thus be made certain. 
But we can imagine things which miracles could not prove. 
Were the world as full of the tokens of divine malignity as it 
is of the traces of divine benevolence, no array of miraculous 
testimony could authenticate such a religion as Christianity. 
Were the world devoid of the marks of design, and filled with 
the manifest dice-work of irresponsible chance, a miraculous 
revelation could convey no satisfying or coherent religious 
knowledge. Consistency with what we already know is an 
essential law of belief, —a law which it is impossible that 
the divine veracity should supersede, and which our own 
minds can never escape. But if our knowledge of natural, 
and our faith in revealed, religion depend upon ‘the structure, 
laws, and phenomena of the universe, @ priort reasoning with 
regard to the universe is not reasoning, but simple verification. 
In this last form, it may be instructive and edifying, — in the 
form of argument, it is fallacious and worthless ; for its premi- 
ses depend upon its conclusions. 

It is implied in what we have said, that this a priori rea- 
soning can develop no new truth, —can add nothing to our 
knowledge. Itis essentially asyllogistic process. It resolves 
itself into the following logical statement : — “ The universe 
that God has made must bear such and such marks of his 
attributes. ‘The universe with which we are conversant bears 
these marks. ‘Therefore God has created it.” But the only 
question at issue is, not whether God made the universe, but 
whether there isa God. ‘This question can be answered only 
by reasoning a@ posteriort, — by going down to the marks of 
benevolent design which the creation presents, and rising 
thence to the conception of an intelligent and benevolent 
Creator. This, as regards our knowledge, is a constructive 
process. Inductive reasoning reveals truth. Every succes- 
sive generalization is a fact of its own order. We pass from 
the phenomena of the visible universe, first, to the idea of 
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benevolent design, and then, through our own consciousness 
as moral agents, to the existence of a God endowed with 
intellectual and moral attributes corresponding to the obvious 
characteristics impressed upon the outward universe. 

A priori deductions, as to what the universe must needs be, 
are either specific or general. If specific, they imply on the 
part of the reasoner wisdom coextensive with that of the 
Supreme Artificer. He, who is qualified to pronounce defi- 
nitely what must be the succession and the mode of the 
divine manifestations, is fit to take the place of the Creator, 
and might, if he only had space and power, construct a uni- 
verse of his own as perfect as that which God has made. 
But the very admission of the infinite wisdom of the Divine 
Being leaves room for the supposition that he may have de- 
signs and ends beyond human ken, and that among the pur- 
poses embodied in his creation there may be some not yet so 
far developed as to come within the cognizance of a finite 
mind. ‘The reasoner a posteriort may admit the existence of 
mysterious laws and phenomena, and yet his inductions, if 
they embrace a sufficient number of known facts, are sound 
and valid ; while the a priori reasoner, taking the entire at- 
tributes of God as the basis of his argument, professes to 
have the key for the solution of all mysteries. 

Deductions of this sort also, so far as they are positive and 
specific, beg in the negative the question of the Creator’s 
freedom. Necessity in some form must be the parent of an 
universe that admits of an a priori projection. Either the 
laws of nature must have a sanction and validity prior to, 
and independent of, the will of the Creator, so that he is 
rather their subject than their author; or else his resources 
are so far limited that he had not the choice between two or 
more equally glorious and beneficent plans of self-manifesta- 
tion. In the former case, we abut upon the anti-Christian 
theories of a plastic nature and the eternity of matter, and 
divide the attribute of omnipotence between him whom we 
call the Almighty and some metaphysical abstraction of our 
own fancies ; in the latter, we make an assumption equally 
arrogant in regard to Him whose essence transcends the le- 
gitimate field of our speculations, and unauthorized by the 
analogy of our own moral experience. Indeed, the idea that 
there can be but one best way belongs to the very numerous 
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class of fallacies, growing out of the transfer of mathematical 
principles to the department of ontology and ethics. There 
is a maximum among the chords of a circle, among surfaces 
of the same perimeter, among solids of the same superficial 
extent. But there is not necessarily in every case an opti- 
mum among possible courses of moral conduct. Philanthropy 
may be equally well directed in either of several different 
channels of effort. ‘The same worthy end may often be 
reached through a wide diversity of routes. Very different 
plans of life might be chosen by the same individual with 
equal fitness, and be pursued with equally pure motives and 
lofty principles. And if we are authorized to apply to the 
conduct of the Divine Being any analogies founded on our 
limited knowledge, it must be those derived from that moral 
and spiritual life which is kindled from his own, rather than 
from the laws of space and dimension. ‘That we cannot 
conceive of any change in the system of things except for 
the worse, by no means proves that system the only best that 
God could have made; for parts are so adapted to parts, and 
means to ends, that there could be no substitution of some 
details for others without marring the symmetry and violating 
the harmony of the whole. But we can conceive that the 
power, wisdom, and benevolence of the Creator might have 
been as fully manifested in an altogether different system, as 
in the present order of nature. 

These a priori deductions must, then, be general in order 
to be valid. ‘They cannot extend to physical laws and 
arrangements; but, when they seem to cover this ground, 
they must be the axioms of religious knowledge translated 
into the language of physical science. In their only unex- 
ceptionable form, they are the merest truisms. ‘Thus, for 
instance, the a priort law, formally announced by our author, 
that ‘‘every object and event in the material universe will be 
found to be variously related,” is simply a somewhat obscure 
statement of the divine unity ; and the law that “ every thing 
belonging to the great system of creation will be found 
either promoting, or existing under an obligation to promote, 
the great end, commensurate with its means and relations,” 
implies neither more nor less than that God can make nothing 
in vain. Now, if one prefers stating religious truths in these 
inverted and involved forms, we find no fault with his taste. 
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But the writer who pursues this course is looking the wrong 
way. What we most need is to have our regards fixed upon 
the Creator through his works, — the process of investigation, 
in which the face is turned towards, and the attention riveted 
upon, the outward universe, ministers very indirectly to the 
spirit of reverence and adoration. 

The treatises before us in part evade criticism by their 
Protean character. In their details, they often seem to as- 
sume the theory of an only best ; and with regard to many 
physical Jaws and arrangements, which it seems to us more 
reverent to treat as contingent, the author’s language literally 
implies that they could not have been otherwise. Yet the 
fundamental laws of the divine action, on which these treati- 
ses are based, are, all of them, awkwardly enunciated truisms, 
such as, for aught we can see to the contrary, might have 
been equally verified in an universe which had not a single 
physical characteristic in common with that which actually 
exists. That this is the case, our author admits in several 
fundamental portions of the theory of the universe. Thus, 
he evidently leans very strongly (and as we are inclined to 
say, especially in connection with the rapid progress made in 
the resolution of the nebulae, very absurdly) towards La 
Place’s nebular hypothesis; and frequently reminds us that 
his fundamental laws are equally verified in this hypothesis 
and in the ordinary theory of creation. But wherever his 
convictions are strong and earnest, his fundamental laws _be- 
come imperative in their requisitions. ‘Thus, on antecedent 
grounds, he denounces the doctrines of modern phrenology as 
impossible. We agree with him in denying them; but we 
cannot see how or why they are absolutely untenable, salva 


fide. Wecan conceive of their truth in entire consistency 


with the fundamental dogmas of natural and revealed religion ; 
and reject them only because the inductive evidence in their 
favor is insufficient to render them probable. 
Anthropomorphism is an inherent error and an inevitable 
danger connected with investigations like those under review. 
The a priort world-maker takes God’s point of sight, and 
yet ceases not to be aman. He views all objects through 
the partial media, and under the necessary limitations, of hu- 
man vision. He contemplates the attributes of the Deity, 
not simultaneously, but successively. ‘These defects are no 
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blot on his representations of physical or scientific truth, so 
long as he reverently confesses, ‘ Lo, these are parts of his 
ways; but how little a portion is heard of him!” But when 
he assumes acentral position, and professes to give us a 
symmetrical view of the vast whole, he can hardly fail to 
ascribe to the Creator much that belongs only to the dimness 
and finiteness of his own conceptions. For marks of this 
tendency we might refer our readers to these volumes passim ; 
and though in language they are generally well guarded, we 
occasionally meet with phraseology bordering upon irrever- 
ence ; as when the author speaks of one system’s ‘“ furnishing 
an inconceivably severer test of Divine all-sufficiency ” than 
another. 

Dr. Harris’s whole system is founded upon an anthropo- 
morphitic theory. ‘he divine attributes are revealed in a 
certain succession to human knowledge, and are presented to 
our conceptions according to that same e order. Power, wisdom, 
love, holiness, mercy, form the series in which they sponta- 
neously arrange themselves in thought and language. ‘There- 
fore, says our author, they must needs have manifested them- 
selves in the creation in this precise order, and each of the 
series must have had its era of exhibition before the next 
succeeding played a prominent part in the great drama. We 
are indeed told that no attribute of God can have been ab- 
solutely dormant; but are given to understand that, at suc- 
cessive stages of creation, all but one, all but two, or all but 
three would have seemed otiant to a spectator. Power was 
the attribute which necessarily came first in the order of 
manifestation. We are assured that no class of spiritual ex- 
istences can have preceded the material universe. Angels 
there were not, when the heavens and the earth were made; 
for their existence would have presupposed the development 
ina plastic form of the divine love and holiness, and “ our 
principles require, that, whatever the rank of the angelic 
order may be, the process of the Divine manifestation to it 
observes the same order it does to man.’’ ‘The primeval act 
of creation, then, either called into existence a nebular mass, 
from which suns, systems, and worlds were gradualiy enucle- 
ated, or else the separate bodies which we now call planets 
and stars. lor ages after their creation or separate existence, 
these bodies were the scene of conflict, fermentation, and 
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combination among the elementary atoms, under the brute 
laws of gravitation, chemical affinity, and crystallization. 
Thus were the waters and the rocks elaborated. ‘Thus were 
the massive features of this world, and of all worlds, carved in 
rough. ‘Thus were the primitive strata of our globe deposited 
and indurated. ‘Thus was shaped and consolidated an uni- 
verse, so entirely blank as regarded marks of design, that a 
finite spectator would have beheld in it no intellectual or 
moral attribute of the Deity, but would have regarded it 
as the purposeless mirror of omnipotence. 

When these ages of power had completed their cycle, wis- 
dom entered upon the field of creation in the forms of organ- 
ized, but non-sentient being. ‘To be sure, some animal 
remains are found, we are told, in the lowest fossiliferous 
strata, and how they came to be thus misplaced we are not 
informed. But in fact, vegetable formations predominate in 
the earliest rocks, and of right they ought to occupy unrivalled 
the lowest place. It is not, indeed, easy to trace in the fossil 
Flora a regular and uninterrupted progress from the lower to 
the higher forms of vegetable life; for the soft and destructible 
nature of plants has obliterated much of the evidence of this 
sort, which must have existed some thousands of centuries 
ago. But divine wisdom must needs have proceeded tenta- 
tively, from the ferns and cryptogamous orders to plants of 
more complex structure and more manifold potential utilities. 
In the fossil botany of our planet, our author traces, and we 
think on sufficient grounds, three successive eras, — the first 
marked by the predominance of the cry ptogamous forms, — the 
second by certain genera, many of them now extinct, of the 
Cycadex, Conifere, and Liliacee,— the third by the preva- 
lence of most of the orders with which we are now conversant. 

During this period, the Divine benevolence was developed 
only in that eternal purpose, in which the whole future must 
have been forever present. It now embodies itself in the 
third great epoch, that of animal and sentient existence, — in 
the creation of beings capable of enjoyment, but not the sub- 
jects of law, responsibility, or moral agency. Here, again, 
there are some links wanting, and some misplaced in the 
series of geological testimony ; and our author is not very 
clear as to the principle of progression in this department. 
He is satisfied, however, (and with reason,) that in advancing 
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from the earlier to the later strata, there is a graduated increase 
in the number of species found in a fossil state; that among 
the vertebrated classes the geological order is that of an 
ascending series, fishes, reptiles, birds, and mammals ; and that 
there is a gradual progress from the prevalence of extinct to 
that of existing species, 

The time had now arrived for the manifestation of the 
Divine holiness. ‘The pristine act of creation is that indicated 
in the first chapter of Genesis, —“In the beginning, God 
created the heavens and the earth.” ‘The eras already 
described transpired in the interval left by the sacred histo- 
rian between the first and the second verse. Prior to the 
introduction of man upon the stage, the earth was thrown by 
some awful convulsion into a virtually chaotic state, though 
with the records of prior creations imbedded in its submerged 
strata. At this period, the higher orders of the spiritual world 
were called into being, and the interlude before the next 
great act of creative energy was sufficiently long for some of 
them to have fallen from their lofty estate, to have peopled 
pandemonium, and tohave prepared a Tempter through whose 
agency human virtue might be put to the test. ‘Then, within 
the space of six solar days, the earth and the visible universe 
assumed their present forms and relations; the land was 
clothed with verdure and bloom; the sky, field, and forest 
were stocked with the parent brood of our existing species of 
animals ; and man, subject to law, and capable of the highest 
moral development, was ushered into the home made ready 
for him. The attribute of mercy alone remained unmani- 
fested ; for human guilt was needed as its background, and it 
was essential that holiness, in its form of strict legality, pro- 
claimed amidst the thunders of Sinai, and inexorable in its 
requisition of perfect obedience, should have its age-long era 
of manifestation, before the fulness of time arrived for the 
advent of him who should adequately exhibit the forbearance 
and placability of the Almighty. 

Now with this theory of creation, considered as the proba- 
ble result of geological investigation, we can find no fault. 
We should differ from our author only in his interpretation of 
the Mosaic narrative, the days of which seem to us to corres- 
pond to successive geological epochs, so that, in our view, 
science and revelation lend each other mutual confirmation. 
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But we cannot admit an a priori necessity for this order. It 
rests on a postulate, which man can never verify in this world, 
namely, the non-existence of finite spirits prior to the last 
epoch of creation. ‘To us, we confess, it seems more proba- 
ble, that, though there may have been unnumbered ages 
during which this world had not a rational inhabitant, there 
were all the while realms of spiritual existence in which the 
entire circle of the divine attributes was fully manifested. 
We can find nothing intrinsically incredible in the common 
belief, that at the end of six natural days from the creation of 
brute matter, man walked in Eden. We should maintain 
this, did not geology constrain us to admit that the earth 
passed through many successive eras prior to the existence of 
man. Our objection to Chateaubriand’s strange theory, that 
the earth was created old, and that the fossils in its lower 
strata are not the remains of plants or animals that ever lived, 
but marks of age imbedded in the solid rock by the Supreme 
Artificer, is, not that it interferes with any necessary order of 
manifestation, but that it is a virtual impeachment of the 
divine veracity, and a summary denial of the validity of all 
scientific reasoning. Nor can we believe that our author 
would have ever imagined the order which he presents to have 
been necessary, had he not been previously convinced of it 
as a fact resting on adequate inductive evidence. Creation 
must indeed have had a beginning, and God alone existed 
from eternity. But we are lost in our attempt to imagine the 
dread solitude of “ Him who is from everlasting,’ and the 
moment when his creative fiat was launched into the infinite 
void. But so far as we can with reverence conceive of that 
plastic energy in its primeval goings forth, we can think only 
of the whole God as outrayed and mirrored in the earliest 
forms of being. 

We find it hard, also, to sympathize with our author in his 
dogmatic and positive statement of the ultimate purpose of 
creation, namely, ‘the manifestation of the divine all-suffi- 
ciency.” ‘This is anthropomorphism again. Selfish display 


is too often the law and end of man’s creations. It is a pur- 
pose, which has written its history in blood. It has inspired 
the usurper, armed the conqueror, steeled the heart of the 
spoiler. It has chained myriads of slaves, to square the stones 
of the pyramids. It has hewn tombs in the solid rock, and 
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reared palaces and temples in the desert. It has left its 
monuments in godless literature, in poetry which fiends might 
chant on their gala-days. It is only when a higher aim has 
been conceived, when a holier purpose has nerved the arm, 

attuned the tongue, inspired the pen, that man has wrought 
works, performed deeds, left monuments, in which posterity 
can rejoice. Love, philanthropy, alone, has been the motive 
power of those whose names have won a dear and enduring 
place in the heart of humanity. But we would not substitute 
our own anthropomorphism for our author’s. We presume 
not with our unconsecrated hands to lift the veil from the 
eternal purpose of the Almighty. It has been lifted for us by 
those to whom God has spoken. And if there be a truth of 
revelation, prominent before all others, pervading the record 
alike of prophet, evangelist, and apostle, it is that the ultimate 
purpose of creation was the exercise of the divine benevolence. 
The theory of infinite selfishness, which our author’s language 
literally implies, keeps its place among written dogmas in the 
metaphysics of theology, mainly because nobody believes it, 
and it therefore has not been made a subject of controversy. 

We have said these things, not in depreciation of Dr. 
Harris’s book ; for allowing that such books need to be writ- 
ten, we should hardly expect to find less to censure than in 
these. But we do not believe that this is the way to study 
or to write natural theology. We prefer such geocentric 
views of the spiritual universe as we can take with accuracy, 
to heliocentric statements, in which imagination, inadequate 
conception, and fallible calculation must needs assume the 
place of observation. Paley’s method has not yet been 
improved upon. ‘The books before us comprehend a precious 
mass of materials for a treatise in that method, and, if so 
arranged, their details would present a rich series of proofs 
and illustrations of the divine attributes. In their present 
form, they are used to little purpose, and are chiefly valuable 
as independent facts and reasonings in physical science, rather 
than as the basis of a theolosical : argument. 

But while we doubt the utility of these treatises, we as- 
sign to the fundamental truths of natural and revealed religion 
an essential office in scientific reasoning. They are of service, 
however, rather in teaching us how to ask, than how to answer, 
questions. ‘They show us in what direction the truth lies. 
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They furnish us with tests by which we may discriminate 
between the probable and the untenable, and may thus, even 
when in doubt or error, be redeemed from absurdity. They 
define limits within which correct theories must needs be 
found, — conditions which a hypothesis must satisfy in order 
to proffer valid claims upon our acceptance. By these means, 
the labor of inquiry is greatly abridged, and the progress of 
discovery greatly expedited. The routes of scientific re- 
search are not parallel, but cross and recross each other at 
frequent intervals; and there are three separate lines of in- 
vestigation, at whose common points of intersection are found 
the fundamental truths of the physical universe. 

On one of these routes the finger-post of design points the 
way. With inadequate views of the divine attributes, we 
should rest satisfied with the salient facts and prima facie 
aspects of nature, and should readily admit the existence of 
purposeless and objectless forms and arrangements. The 
obliquity of the ecliptic would have been observed without 
being accounted for. Animals and plants would have been 
entered by name in the growing Fauna or Flora of the nat- 
uralist, without any attempt to assign them their place or 
office in the economy of creation. Human anatomy or phys- 
iology might have been complete in its details, and yet, as to 
its rationale, have remained in primeval rudeness. But the 
same mental process, which recognizes the wisdom of the 
Creator, dictates the axiom that nothing is made in vain, 
that all things exist for their several offices and subserve 
their respective ends. Science then no Jonger confines 
itself to the completion of its catalogue of existences and 
phenomena; but suspends the collection of facts to make 
entries on the parallel column of purposes and adaptations. 

The second route is indicated by the divine benevolence. 
Under any system but that of Christian theism, science would 
make only few and casual aggressions upon the domain of 
apparent evil. Malignant would seem as probable as benefi- 
cent ends ; and, where the immediate and conspicuous effect 
was disastrous, the law of design would suggest inquiry 
simply as to the adaptations and contrivances with reference 
to that disastrous result. ‘Thus, the volcano, the earthquake, 
the thunderbolt, would be investigated only as to their re- 
sources of destruction, their desolating forces, their potency 
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as ministers of divine wrath and vengeance. But love strikes 
a new key-note in the harmonies of science. ‘The Christian 
philosopher grapples with the seeming fiend, till he can strip 
off the mask that hides an angel’s countenance. The fearful 
energies of nature are forced into the alembic, and tortured by 
successive tests, till they betray their benignant secret, and are 
exalted to their due place among beneficent agencies. ‘The 
volcano thus becomes a safety-valve, the lightning a swift- 
winged minister of health. 

The third of these routes has over its gateway the inscrip- 
tion, Gop 1s one. Polytheistic science contented itself with 
thinly peopled groups and imperfect classifications. It traced 
reseinblances of the lowest order, but hardly possessed the 
idea of analogy. Class was deemed distinct from class; the 
several kingdoms of nature were regarded as mutually inde- 
pendent; and sameness of plan in different departments was 
not so much as dreamed of. Analogy is but a comprehensive 
name for the filaments of divine oneness, which form the 
warp with which the ever-varying woof of creation is inter- 
woven. Every argument from analogy is an enthymeme of 
which the unity of God is the suppressed member. Analogy 
indeed proves nothing; but it always points in the direction 
of the truth, suggests probabilities, solves doubts, affiliates 
insulated facts, and urges on the discovery of more extended 
inductions, higher generalizations, laws of simpler expression 
and wider embrace. It carries into the circuits of the stars 
the foree that detaches the apple from its stem. It traces 
the commingling of the world-elements in the manipulations 
of the laboratory. It brings into the same system the ele- 
phant and the animalcule, the banyan that shelters an army, 
and the speck of mould on the crumbling wall. Impatient of 
differences and numbers, it ever blends, harmonizes, unites ; 
nor can it lay down its ministry till it has inscribed on the 
entire creation the same clear record of the divine unity that 
stands on the page of revelation. Design, benevolence, 
unity, — these have become the watchwords of science, the 
conditions of probability, the germs of theories, the ultimate 
elements of human knowledge. But potent as these ideas 
are as the implements of discovery and means of progress, 
their office is not construction, but verification. They do not 
tell us what we shall find on inquiry, but only where, and on 
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what conditions we shall find it. ‘They furnish not the terms 
of available a@ priori reasoning ; but only enable us to sub- 
stantiate our inductions of facts, and to pass step-wise, by 
observation and experiment, from lower to higher orders of 
truths. 

After what we have said, it can hardly be needful that we 
give a detailed analysis or criticism of the books before us. 
Perhaps our a priori objections to their form have blinded us 
to some of their merits) We have admitted for them the 
highest and most benevolent purposes on the part of the au- 
thor. We admire the truly devout spirit in which they are 
written. They are the fruits, if not of a thorough education, at 
least of extended and judicious reading in the numerous 
departments of science which they cover. They contain a 
large amount of accurate and valuable knowledge, and elabo- 
rate discussions on not a few mooted points especially in 
human physiology and mental science. ‘They embody hardly 
a conclusion from which we would dissent. ‘They are to a 
surprising degree free from the marks of sectarian theology, 
and are utterly devoid of the traces of sectarian exclusive- 
ness and rancor. But at best they are dull books, indirect, 
involved, and awkward in style, repetitious and prosy to an 
almost inconceivable degree, and entirely unrelieved either by 
natural eloquence or rhetorical artifice. ‘They will be bought, 
no doubt, on credit of the author’s reputation. They are so 
arranged that they may be summarily read _ by titles, as long 
bills are before Congress. But where they are read through, 
there must be either a dearth of books, a singularly persistent 
confidence in a distinguished name, or a reviewer as conscien- 
tious as we profess to “be. 

The proverb, ne sutor supra crepidam, has grown obso- 
lete. It is a heresy of our times, that he who has done one 
thing well is capable of every thing. The partitions be- 
tween the different compartments of the field of intellectual 
labor are thrown down, and the whole ground is turned into 
common, — the surest way of making it waste land. But if 
a man has really won fame, or made himself singularly useful 
as a writer in any one department, the probable inference 1s, 
that his endowments and attainments fit him so well for that 
department, that he must meet with very partial success in 
any other. ‘The training of such a writer as Dr. Harris 
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poorly qualifies hin to grapple with the nice distinctions of 
science, to use technical terms with precision, and to present 
geological and physiological theories in a form in which they 
can be easily apprehended and retained by the uninitiated 
reader. His master-pieces, Mammon, and the Great Teacher, 
are excellent in their way, — grave, pungent, earnest, manifest- 
ly heartfelt appeals to the Christian public in behalf of funda- 
mental, but sadly slighted, duties of the religious life. On 
that field we shall be glad to welcome him again ; but of the 
Pre-Adamite Earth and Man Primeval, though we have had 
them on our table for six months, and read them in easy 
instalments, we take our leave with, “‘ Ohe! jam satis est.” 


? 


Arr. VI.— History of the fila of Boston, and of the 
Battles of Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill ; also, 
an Account of the Bunker Hill Monument, with Illus- 
tratwwe Documents. By Ricuarp Frornincuam, Jr., 
Author of a History of Charlestown. Boston: Little 
& Brown. 1849. 8vo. pp. 420. 


Tue American Revolution is now an old story, and it has 
been often told. The names of the chief actors in it, and of 
the principal localities which it rendered memorable, together 
with some idea of its causes, progress, and issue, are as familiar 
to us as a nursery song. ‘They were among the first teach- 
ings of our childhood, and have furnished ample food for the 
meditations of our riper years. But old as it is, the story has 
not yet become stale or wearisome, and we have thus far 
hardly spelt out a tithe of the instruction which it is able to 
afford. Passages of history require to be known with greater 
or less minuteness according as the events narrated in them 
have exerted more or less influence upon the character and 
fortunes of posterity, according as this influence has been 
lasting or ephemeral, and broad or limited in its sphere of 
operation. ‘The immediate aspect of these events in the eyes 
of those who were contemporaneous with them is compara- 
tively of little moment. ‘They may have dazzled or aston- 
ished the bystanders from the number of the actors who were 
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engaged in them; they may have awakened for a few days 
the liveliest interest and anxiety in the hearts of millions of 
human beings. Yet they pass away and leave no sign, so 
that history hardly deigns to chronicle them. On the other 
hand, incidents which seemed trifling at the moment may 
draw after them a train of consequences stretching far and 
widely into the future, and affect the destinies of nations for 
centuries after the actors in them have mouldered in their 
graves. ‘These form the appropriate study of the philosopher, 
the statesman, and the historian, who take no notice of the 
more dazzling but meaningless events by which they were 
preceded. 

Thus, the recent siege of Vera Cruz, the march of General 
Scott to the capital, and the capture of Mexico, are the most 
imposing and brilliant military events that have happened in 
our own day ‘on this side of the Atlantic ; the number of 
troops engaged, the bravery which they manifested, the skill 
with which they were led, and the splendor of the victories 
which they gained, are enough to throw into the shade all 
previous achievements of an American army. But there was 
no great principle at issue, no important interest at stake, and 
no lasting results were obtained. ‘The whole war was a mere 
trial of skill and strength between two neighboring countries, 
a sort of military game of chess, which being ended, the board 
remained just as it was for a renewal of the contest. The 
United States obtained, it is true, an accession of territory ; 
but they paid for it in hard dollars more than it was worth, 
they have been plagued by the possession of it ever since, 
and it threatens even now to cost them a disruption of the 
Union. The running fight at Concord and Lexington, be- 
tween eight hundred British troops and a few companies of 
minute-men and militia, who bad no commander, who acted 
without concert, and showed no military skill whatever, will 
fill more space in the world’s history than all the victories of 
Scott and Taylor united. Volumes have been written upon 
it already, but its interest is not exhausted, and its story is not 
yet complete. 

We welcome, therefore, the appearance of every book 
which really adds any thing to our knowledge of the earlier 
scenes of the American Revolution, either by a more perfect 
digest and more elaborate consideration of the materials pre- 
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viously published, or by adding newly discovered evidence to 
the store already in print. Mr. Frothingham has performed 
a good work in both these respects. He has brought together, 
with great care and extensive research, all the documents 
relating to his subject that could be found, whether printed or 
manuscript, has labored to reconcile them where they seemed 
to conflict, and to digest their contents into one clear and cir- 
curmstantial narrative, which should gratify curiosity on every 
point in relation to which there is any information to be had, 
and should spare the future inquirer the necessity of referring 
to the original testimony. He has had extraordinary success 
in hunting up new manuscript materials, some of those which 
he has now published for the first time being of great impor- 
tance to the history of the period, as they determine conclu- 
sively a few points which have long been controverted. Per- 
haps the most interesting of these newly discovered docu- 
ments is a letter written by Col. Prescott about two months 
after the battle of Bunker Hill, and addressed to John Adams, 
who was then a delegate to Congress, and who had requested 
Prescott to give him a more particular account than he had 
yet received of the recent engagement. ‘This letter was 
found among the papers of John Adams, and was communi- 
cated by the kindness of his grandson, Hon. C. F’. Adams, to 
Mr. Frothingham, who has printed it entire from the original 
manuscript in his Appendix. It is a clear and unpretending 
account of the battle, written with great simplicity, and with 
no apparent consciousness of the importance of the affair, or 
of the value of the writer’s services. It proves incidentally, 
and therefore in the most unquestionable manner, that Pres- 
cott commanded in the redoubt throughout the action, with- 
out interference from either of the three general officers who 
were in the field. Considering this letter to be far the most 
important piece of contemporaneous evidence which has yet 
been published respecting the battle, we copy it entire. 


‘© Camp at Cambridge, August 25, 1775. 

‘¢ Sir —I have received a line from my brother, which informs 
me of your desire of a particular account of the action at Charles- 
town. It is not in my power, at present, to give so minute an 
account as I should choose, being ordered to decamp and march 
to another station. 

On the 16th of June, in the evening, I received orders to march 
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to Breed’s Hill in Charlestown, with a party of about one thou- 
sand men, consisting of three hundred of my own regiment, Col. 
Bridge and Lieut. Brickett with a detachment of thei ITS, and two 
hundred Connecticut forces, commanded by Captain Knowlton, 
We arrived at the spot, the lines were drawn by the engineer, 
and we began the entrenchment about twelve o’clock ; and ply- 
ing the work with all possible expedition till just before sun-rising, 
when the enemy began a very heavy cannonading and bombard- 
ment. In the interim, the engineer forsook me. Having thrown 
up a small redoubt, found it necessary to draw a line about 
twenty rods in length from the fort northerly, under a very warm 
fire from the enemy’s artillery. About this time, the above field 
officers, being indisposed, could render me but little service, and 
the most of the men under their command deserted the party. 
The enemy continuing an incessant fire with their artillery, about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, on the seventeenth, the enemy began 
to land a northeasterly point from the fort, and I ordéred the 
train, with two field-pieces, to go and oppose them, and the Con- 
necticut forces to support them ; but the train marched a different 
course, and | believe those sent to their support followed, I sup- 
pose to Bunker’s Hill. Another party of the enemy landed and 
fired the town. ‘There was a party of Hampshire, in conjunction 
with some other forces, lined a fence at the distance of three- 
score rods back of the fort, partly to the north. About an hour 
after the enemy landed, they began to march to the attack in 
three columns. I commanded my Lieut.-Col. Robinson and 
Major Woods, each with a detachment, to flank the enemy, who, 
I have reason to think, behaved with prudence and courage. I 
was now left with perkaps one hundred and fifty men in the fort. 
The enemy advanced and fired very hotly on the fort, and meet- 
ing with a warm reception, there was a very smart firing on both 
sides. After a considerable time, finding our ammunition was 
almost spent, | commanded a cessation till the enemy advanced 
within thirty yards, when we gave them such a hot fire that they 
were obliged to retire nearly one hundred and fifty yards before 
they could rally and come again to the attack. Our ammunition 
being nearly exhausted, could keep up only a scattering fire. 
The ¢ enemy being numerous, surrounded our little fort, began to 
mount our lines and enter the fort with their bayonets. We were 
obliged to retreat through them, while they kept up as hot a fire 
as it was possible for them to make. We, having very few bay- 
onets, could make no resistance. We kept the fort about one 
hour and twenty minutes after the attack with small arms. This 
is nearly the state of facts, though imperfect and too general, 
which, if any ways satisfactory to you, will afford pleasure to your 
most obedient humble servant, WixuiAMm Prescott, 
“To the Hon Joun Apams, Esq.” 
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Mr. Frothingham has also published for the first time sev- 
eral other letters, written within a few weeks from the day of 
the battle, mostly by persons who were present in it, and who 
describe with considerable minuteness all that they saw and 
heard. ‘Their accounts harmonize very well with Colonel 
Prescott’s statement, and place in a clear light all the prin- 
cipal occurrences of the day, so that we can even see the 
cause of the chief discrepancies that have been detected in the 
other published narratives. ‘Thus, there has been much dis- 
pute as to the conduct of Gen. Putnam in the affair, and the 
nature of the command which he exercised on the field. It 
now appears very satisfactorily, that he never interfered with 
the direction of the troops in the redoubt, who bore the brunt 
of the contest ; he left that entirely to Col. Prescott. What 
orders he did give were to the men stationed at the breast- 
work, which was a prolongation of the eastern face of the 
redoubt; at the rail-fence, which ran nearly at a right angle 
with this breastwork, but farther westward, or more in the 
rear; and at the slight defences erected along the line between 
the breastwork and the fence. He also repeatedly rode to 
and fro between the works and the troops who were on the 
hill in the rear, urged on the reinforcements, endeavored to 
bring up more artillery, and to cause the entrenching tools, 
when no longer needed, to be carried to the rear ; in short, 
to use an expressive colloquial phrase, “he made himself 
generally useful.” He even rode as far as Cambridge, after 
the British had landed in Charlestown, in order to obtain 
reinforcements. During the first assault, it is fully proved 
that he was at the rail-fence, encouraging the men and direct- 
ing them to hold their fire till the proper moment. But as 
he was seen at other times riding towards the hill in the rear, 
and even farther on the road towards Cambridge, and as he 
once carried off some entrenching tools in his hands, a few 
thought that he was leaving the ground from fear, and impu- 
tations were afterwards cast upon his bravery. ‘These were 
not only groundless, but absurd; for so far as we can form 
an opinion of him from his whole recorded career, insensibility 
to danger seems to have been a part of his physical tempera- 
ment. He was the only American officer of rank who was 
present on horseback, so that he could move about with more 
ease and speed than the others ; and he acted generally as his 
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own aid-de-camp in carrying orders both to the front and rear. 
As he had no specific command, though most of the troops 
recognized his authority, he was occupied, during the inter- 
vals between the assaults, in urging the reinforcements for- 
ward, and providing for all the exigencies of the occasion ; 
in short, he was the only officer during the latter part of the 
day who appears to have concerned himself with any other 
duty than that of repelling the enemy at the lines. In this, 
as in every other respect, he showed himself not only a brave, 
but a provident and skilful commander, and to the arrange- 
ments made by him out of the redoubt may fairly be attri- 
buted in part the length and obstinacy of the resistance offered 
by the Americans. 

Mr. Frothingham’s account of the battle of Lexington, and 
of the other incidents of the siege of Boston, is as minute and 
as carefully compiled as his narrative of the memorable con- 
flict at Charlestown. Many new authorities, hitherto unpub- 
lished, are cited, and the very circumstantial history that is 
digested from these and other sources of information not only 
brings out in strong relief the leading events of the war, but 
shows the spirit in which it was waged, the feelings of the 
people, and the peculiar nature of the contest. As the 
American Revolution was the first great struggle in modern 
times for the combined objects of popular government and 
national independence, so it was broadly distinguished by 
many peculiar features from all those which came after it, and 
which were in some sense consequences of it, or imitations of 
it, upon the continent of Europe. It was a very different 
thing from the French Revolution, to which it gave the initial 
impulse, and from all the subsequent contests for popular 
rights which were created by the spirit of propagandism that 
animated the French republicans. A knowledge of the 
differences here alluded to is necessary for a true comprehen- 
sion of the nature of our existing institutions, and for a proper 
measure of the sympathy which we ought to feel with those 
who have been, or are, engaged in contests that have been too 
rashly assumed to be perfectly analogous to our own national 
struggle for independence. ‘This knowledge can be obtained 
only from careful study of the details, the minute incidents, of 
the earlier part of the American movement ;—the earlier 
part, we say, because the spirit and motives of the people are 
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then most apparent, when their efforts were spontaneous and 
made without concert, before the rebellion was systematized 
by the Declaration of Independence, by the acknowledgmeat 
of the authority of Congress, and by the organization of a 
regular army. Here in New England, before Washington 
assumed the command of the army, and more than a year be- 
fore the Colonies formally declared their independence, those 
incidents occurred which determined the nature of the contest, 
and manifested the intentions of those who were engaged in it. 
Before the 4th of July, 1776, the movement was a wholly 
popular and spontaneous one, — an acknowledged rebellion 
against an illegitimate and unjustifiable assumption of authority 
by the British parliament. On that day, the contest was in 
fact decided, and the independence of America established ; 
the long struggle which followed was an ordinary war waged 
between two governments, the one fighting for the recovery 
of the dominion it had lost, the other for the preservation of 
the liberty it had gained. 

We are grateful, then, to Mr. Frothingham for giving us 
this very minute and carefully elaborated history of a portion 
of the contest which has an interest and a unity of its own. 
Circumstantial as his narrative is, it is no more so than is 
needed by the careful student who wishes to have a full con- 
ception of the nature and causes of the insurrection, of the 
circumstances under which the people acted, and of the im- 
mediate objects that they had in view. He needs it, as we 
have said, before he can compare the American revolution 
with the revolutions that have subsequently occurred in 
Europe, and gain a clear idea of the differences between 
them. He needs it before he can have a due sense of the 
gratitude which he owes to the men of that period for the 
services which they rendered to their posterity and to the 
world. 

Among other peculiarities of the early part of the contest, 
we are struck particularly by the hearty and spontaneous co- 
operation of the inhabitants of the larger and smaller towns 
throughout New England. ‘The movement did not begin in 
a conspiracy first organized in the metropolis, and gradually 
diffused, by the action of a secret society, throughout the 
land. In fact, there was no secrecy, no conspiracy, in the 
case. ‘The opposition to the offensive acts of parliament was 
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open and avowed from the first; it was manifested with as 
much spirit in little villages, ——in such places as Hingham, 
Lincoln, Bedford, Sudbury, and Danvers, —as in Boston. 
The common people, the farmers and mechanics of these little 
communities, acted in concert with the only authorities to 
whose immediate action they were accustomed, with their 
own selectmen. ‘They held town-meetings, public assemblies, 
in which they concerted measures of defence, and passed res- 
olutions declaratory of their opinions and their rights, and ex- 
pressing sympathy with the people of Boston. ‘They organ- 
ized themselves into companies of minute-men, instructed each 
other in military discipline, provided ammunition and stores, 
and then waited patiently, with arms in their hands, for the 
first act of aggression on the part of the British. From the 
commencement of the difficulties, their attitude was strictly a 
defensive one ; they waited till the first blow should be struck 
by their opponents. ‘They were not entirely unanimous ; in 
nearly all the towns, there were individuals who were known 
to favor the cause of the crown. But these persons were 
watched with great vigilance, and whenever their movements 
became suspicious, they were seized and placed in custody. 
On the whole, the people showed great forbearance towards 
them, and never manifested any thing like a vindictive or 
bloodthirsty spirit. ‘The war was not waged with the stiletto 
or the pistol; there were some popular outbreaks, but the 
mob did not seize obnoxious persons, and hang them up to a 
lamp-post, or to the next tree, and then make targets of their 
bodies. In a few instances, the houses of known ‘Tories 
were roughly visited, and their furniture was injured or de- 
stroyed ; but the greatest violence ever done to their persons 
was to tar and feather them. And even these outrages were 
discountenanced or sharply reproved by the most influential 
patriots. ‘There was great unanimity among the Whigs, both 
as to the objects in view, and as to the means or course of 
conduct by which these objects were to be attained. The 
inhabitants of the different towns acted with but little formal 
concert, and still they acted together. The machinery of 
popular agitation on a great scale had not then been invented ; 
the people consequently manifested but little enthusiasm, but 
they adhered to their purpose with a cool and dogged deter- 
mination and an unflinching fortitude, which bore them triumph- 
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antly through the long struggle. It is comparatively easy to 
show courage on the field in maintenance of one’s rights ; 
many do that from sheer stupidity, because they have not 
imagination or sense enough to form a full conception of the 
danger, or because they are afraid to run away. But to per- 
sist in the endeavor through long and wearisome years, to 
stand one’s ground manfully against privations, hardships, 
discouragements, and defeats, — this it is which “tries men’s 
souls”; and this was the quality of the early American 
patriots to an extent which can hardly be paralleled in the 
history of other nations. 

The feeling which sustained these men in their work was 
not the sympathetic and short-lived excitement that often 
pervades a vast multitude, every individual in which acts and 
is acted upon at the same instant, in turn originating, receiv- 
ing, and transmitting the electric influence, till all are swayed 
to and fro in one body, like the ocean rocked by the winds. 
This is the characteristic action of the populace of a great me- 
tropolis ; and New England then had no metropolis which 
was worthy of the name. ‘Though Boston had the same 
relative importance then as now among its sister towns, it 
was absolutely little more than a village, —a place of some 
sixteen or seventeen thousand inhabitants ; and during most 
of the period of which we now speak, Boston was actually 
hors de combat, being held in a state of siege, though garri- 
soned by a powerfu) British army, and watched by a consid- 
erable British fleet. ‘The operation of the Port Bill was a 
severe blow to the prosperity of the town, which had depended 
almost entirely on its shipping ; all commerce, except a little 
retail traffic, ceased, and many of the Jaboring class were 
thrown out of employment. for their relief large contribu- 
tions were made in the country by what we now call the 
agricultural interest, who felt as much sympathy for the 
suffering mechanics and sailors as if they had been engaged 
in the same occupations with themselves. ‘There was no 
jealousy among the different classes of the population ; the 
whole community was a small one, and an injury done toa 
part affected the security, if not the immediate well-being, of 
the whole. Because town and country acted heartily to- 
gether, neither absolutely taking the lead, neither being 
wholly dependent on the other, the occupation of Boston by 
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the British was no greater detriment to the patriot cause, 
than if the troops had been stationed anywhere else in the 
colony. The object was to get rid of them altogether ; and 
in their measures for obtaining this end, the people were as 
careful to keep law and justice on their side, as to provide for 
defence against unprovoked aggression. ‘The troops landed 
in Boston in June, 1774, when the Port Bill went into opera- 
tion, and the battle of Lexington was not fought till the next 
April. During the intervening months, the attitude of the 
whole people was calm and watchful ; they did not collect 
together in large bodies, they made no menacing demonstra- 
tions, but waited patiently till their opponents should commit 
the first overt act of hostility. 

It was the firing of the king’s troops on Lexington com- 
mon which rang the alarm-bell of the Revolution, and the 
hitherto seemingly quiescent colony burst at once into a flame. 
This event took place at four o’clock in the morning ; and 
before noon, the hills and roads were alive with minute-men, 
hurrying from all quarters to the scene of conflict. Each 
company, as it arrived, without waiting for orders, or stopping 
to concert action with those already on the field, took the best 
position it could find for annoying the enemy, and opened its 
fire. ‘The woods and stone walls on either side of the road 
were lined with sharp-shooters, who availed themselves of every 
advantage of the ground as skilfully as if they had been under 
the direction of an able general. Never was efficient and har- 
monious codperation of so large a body obtained with so little 
concert or unity of command. General Heath, indeed, had 
been empowered to take the direction whenever the minute- 
men should be called together in large numbers; but. he did 
not arrive on the ground till the afternoon, and when there, he 
found the men so actively engaged in their several positions, 
while fresh companies were constantly coming up, and the 
exigencies of the case were changing every few minutes, as the 
British continued their retreat, that it was neither desirable 
nor possible to give general orders with effect. He was wise 
enough not to interfere, and the affair continued as it had begun, 
each company, in truth, finding its own station and fighting on 
its own hook. he action ended only when the harassed 
king’s troops reached Charlestown, where they found safety 
under the guns of their shipping. 
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The manner in which this battle was fought was a type of 
the whole contest in New England, from the time when the 
tea was destroyed till Boston was evacuated. It is the most 
striking, perhaps the only complete, instance which all history 
affords, of the whole population of a country, self-moved and 
self-governed, acting together with great unanimity and vigor, 
yet acting patiently, prudently, and with even a punctilious 
regard for the laws, while their excitement was intense, and 
while they were bravely defying a powerful empire, and 
setting at nought an authority, which, when exercised within 
the bounds of justice, they and their fathers had always im- 
plicitly and even lovingly recognized. ‘There were no ebul- 
litions of passion while they were awaiting the contest, there 
was no failure of courage or persistency after it had begun. 
Factitious means were not used to keep up the excitement, 
and no unfair art was practised to hurry on the crisis, or to 
betray the unthinking into a course which would lead them 
farther than they had at first intended. ‘The time for action 
had now arrived, and it soon appeared that the spirit which 
the people had shown at Lexington was no transient feeling. 
Within a few days, an army of at least sixteen thousand men 
was collected, which commenced the siege of Boston. ‘This, 
again, Was a spontaneous and unconcerted movement ; they 
came together before preparations were made for them, before 
a commander-in-chief had been appointed, or any plan of 
action formed. So little idea had the several Colonies of the 
nature of military organization and the necessity of unity of 
command, that Rhode Island and Connecticut retained the 
control of their own troops, and the care of providing them 
with arms and sustenance, merely instructing them to co- 
operate with the Massachusetts army. When experience 
showed the evils of this arrangement, or want of arrangement, 
they were instructed to obey General Ward. Still the rela- 
tive rank of the officers was but imperfectly determined, and 
there was so little concert and regularity in the ordering of the 
camp, that but for the excellent spirit of the men, the army 
would have been merely an armed mob. But the ranks were 
filled with steady farmers and mechanics, who were brought 
thither by their attachment to the cause, and who needed but 
little discipline to keep them in order. ‘Their good sense and 
sober habits supplied the want of a more perfect military 
organization. 
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John Adams, in a letter from which Mr. Frothingham has 
given an extract, describes very plainly the nature of this 
military assemblage, which was dignified with the name of an 
army. 

** The army at Cambridge was not a national army, for there 
was no nation. It was not an United States army, for there were 
no United States. It was notan army of the united colonies, for it 
could not be said in any sense that the colonies were united. 
The centre of their union, the Congress of Philadelphia, had not 
adopted nor acknowledged the army at Cambridge. It was nota 
New England army, for New England had not associated. New 
England had no legal legislature, nor any common executive 
authority, even upon “the principles of original authority, or even 
of original power in the people. Massachusetts had her army, 
Connecticut her army, New Hampshire her army, and Rhode 
Island her army. ‘These four armies met at Cambridge, and im- 
prisoned the British army in Boston. But who was the sovereign 
of this united, or rather congregated, army, and who its com- 
mander-in-chief? It hadnone. Putnam, Poor, and Greene were 
as independent of Ward, as Ward was of them.” 


Yet this was the army which fought the battle of Bunker 
Hill, the best contested one of the whole war, and the 
accounts of which have hitherto appeared so confused because 
different bodies of the troops acted independently of each 
other, and it was not very apparent who had a right to com- 
mand. And the army continued in this state till Washington 
was placed at its head, and regularly enlisted men eradually 
took the place of the volunteers. 

The first action of the Massachusetts Provincial Congress, 
after the battle of Lexington, was quite characteristic of the 
spirit of the times. They appointed a committee to take 
depositions of those who were present, in order to prove that 
the British fired first; and they drew up a narrative ‘“ of the 
massacre ”’ to be transmitted to England. If they had been 
conducting a lawsuit about the title to a farm, they could not 
have been more anxious to collect testimony, and show that 
‘the law” was on their side. Yet the war had now cer- 
tainly begun, and they were fully conscious that it was neces- 
sary to fight it out, and to prepare the means for a bloody and 
protracted contest. But they also knew that the war was one 
of opinion and principle, and that the people had hitherto 
stood firm from a conviction of the justice of their cause, and 
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that they were maintaining their rights. Every thing must 
be done to secure and strengthen this conviction, both in the 
Colonies and the mother country. ‘They did not acknowledge 
that they were commencing a rebellion ; they were fighting in 
defence of the laws, the charters, and the sacred liberties of 
British subjects. Most of the resolutions which they passed 
at this period were accompanied by formidable preambles, in 
which the justice and legality of the measure proposed were 
demonstrated at length, though often with more earnestness 
than logic. Our fathers held that there was great virtue in a 
‘¢ whereas.” 

Another peculiarity in the conduct of the New England 
people at this time was their firm adherence to their former 
customs and laws, to their established authorities and modes 
of government. ‘They did not make their separation from 
Great Britain a pretence for immediately pulling down the 
whole fabric of their political and social organization, and 
attempting to erect a new form of polity upon the ruins of 
the old. ‘They were no theorists, or political schemers ; they 
promulgated no novel plans for the reconstruction of society 
and government upon a broader and more equitable basis. 
On the contrary, they were fondly attached to their existing 
institutions, to vindicate which they were now in arms. 
Great Britain, they contended, was the innovator, in that 
the ministry and the parliament were attempting a new and 
unheard of exercise of authority over them, and were en- 
deavoring to tax them without their consent. Against this 
usurpation they appealed to their charters and to immemorial 
prescription. ‘They vindicated their long established right to 
choose the members of their own legislative assemblies, to 
make their own laws, and to tax themselves. When the 
royal governors and other officers of the crown withdrew, or 
refused to act with them any longer, the remaining portions 
of the legislature, executive, and judiciary, continued to 
exercise their functions as if their organization were still 
complete. By a simple vote, the old ‘General Court” 
of Massachusetts resolved itself into a “ Provincial Con- 
gress ;”? but the name alone was changed ; it continued to 
pass laws as before, though it had no longer a Governor and 
Council to coéperate with it; and the people continued to 
obey those laws and in every particular to respect its au- 
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thority. Even this change of appellation did not suit the 
conservative instinct of the people, so fondly were they 
attached to their old customs and old names. In less than a 
year, the Congress again called itself a ‘General Court,” a 
Council was again chosen to coéperate with it, and the with- 
drawal of the shadow of royal authority, together with the 
severing of all connection with the mother country, left the 
body politic, in truth, just where it was before. The for- 
feiture of the old charter, and the establishment of a new 
one, in 1691, was a far greater political change for Massachu- 
setts than that occasioned by the American Revolution. 

It was not till 1780, four years after the Declaration of In- 
dependence, that the inconvenience occasioned by the want of 
a governor, and by some other gaps that the withdrawal of 
the crown officers had left in the organization of the State, 
induced the people of Massachusetts to form a convention for 
the purpose of remodelling the government. And the work 
accomplished even then was rather the amendment of the 
old constitution than the formation of a new one. Old titles, 
old offices, old methods, were preserved as far as possible ; and 
the new instrument was little more than the old one in a new 
draft, many things being reduced to writing which had hitherto 
existed only by prescription. It was the good fortune of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, that the charters which they had all 
along enjoyed were so republican in substance, that there 
was no necessity for amending or abrogating them when the 
union with England was dissolved. ‘The people of these 
States preserved both the substance and the form of the 
constituted body politic throughout the convulsions of the 
revolutionary period. During the war, and after it, they 
continued just as before, to “ admit freemen, choose officers, 
make laws and ordinances, array the martial force of the 
Colony for the common defence, and exercise other important 
powers and prerogatives.” Connecticut did not replace her 


old charter by a constitution till 1818; Rhode Island, not till 
1843. And the government went on meanwhile without 
check or confusion; what was wanting in the written law 
was supplied by custom or general consent, by the peaceable 
and orderly disposition of the people. It is the great char- 
acteristic and boast of the American Revolution, that it 
nowhere, and at no time, gave occasion or pretence for an- 
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archy. ‘That the bonds of government were never loosed, 
and society was not reduced into chaos, was a result due to 
the moderation and self-restraint of the people, and to the 
good sense which they manifested in not troubling themselves 
about new forms of government or new organizations of 
society, till the great question was decided ‘whether they 
were to be freemen, or to continue subjects of the British 
crown. 

We put stress upon this point, for to the forbearance of the 
people in this respect we attribute in great part their success 
in the long and seemingly desperate struggle that followed. 
Had they began to squabble with each ‘other, before the 
common foe was repulsed, about the form of government 
which was to be established in place of their old polity, — 
had they begun to discuss constitutions and to settle the rights 
of man before they had driven the British regiment from their 
shores, the ‘Siege of Boston” might have ended in the re- 
establishment of General Gage’s authority throughout the 
Province. As it was, their attention was not diverted for a 
moment from the exigencies of the war. No other changes 
were made in the administration of affairs than those which 
were demonstrated to be necessary by experience, and which 
conseque ntly enlisted all in their support. Faction and party 
spirit hardly gained a foothold in the community till the great 
contest was ‘decided, and the sails of the British fleet had 
sunk below the eastern horizon. ‘The unanimity in the coun- 
cils of New England throughout the early part of the Revo- 
lution was astonishing. There was no strife of political 
parties, no rivalry of contending candidates for popular 
applause. We do not attribute ‘this concord solely to the 
poverty of the commonwealth. It is true, that office has no 
charms in the eyes of the selfish when the State is too poor 
adequately to reward its faithful servants. But men will 
contend fiercely against each other, not only when their inter- 
ests, but when their abstract opinions, are at stake. Had the 
renunciation of British authority rendered it necessary, in 
the view of the men of that period, to go to work at con- 
structing society and government anew, parties would soon 
have been formed and arrayed against each other, differences 
of opinion would have been aggravated by discussion into per- 
sonal disputes, and the common foe would at last have triumph- 
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ed over them, not through his own military power, but through 
their internal dissensions. As it was, unanimity was pre- 
served by never broaching subjects that were liable to dispute. 

The moderation of the patriots in another respect afforded 
an additional guaranty of their subsequent success. ‘They 
were not animated by a spirit of propagandism; they had no 
new theories to be preached to other nations, and no 
restless desire for extending the sphere and influence even of 
those opinions of the truth of which they were thoroughly 
convinced. It was deemed important, it is true, for military 
purposes, to get possession of Canada; but the expedition 
sent out for this purpose was exclusively a military affair, not 
a republican crusade. ‘The arms and munitions of war cap- 
tured at ‘Ticonderoga and Crown Point had been of material 
service to them; and it was deemed of great importance to 
secure in addition the stores in a place so well furnished as 
Quebec, and thereby, also, to protect New England and New 
York against invasion from the north. It was an expedition 
to conquer, not convert, the French Canadians, although un- 
questionably some hopes were entertained that the inhabitants 
of a province so recently subdued by the British would not 
be unwilling, on the whole, to shake off their yoke, though 
they should not, by so doing, return to their former : allegiance 
to France. The expedition failed because it was not actively 
supported by the Canadians, who had so long regarded the 
English colonists as their nearest and most dangerous ene- 
mies, that they could not now be brought to act in concert 
with them. With this exception, the leaders of the Ameri- 
can Revolution maintained strictly a defensive warfare ; 
whatever their own opinions were, as to the fitness.of the 
people to govern themselves without the aid of kings and 
nobles, they sought not to disseminate them. It was fortu- 
nate for them that they practised this reserve, as a different 
course would have excited the jealousy of other European 
governments, without whose codperation the war might have 
been indefinitely protracted. Louis XVI. would not have 
been over anxious to support their cause, had he foreseen that 
the principles which they were defending were soon to cause 
the subversion of his own government, and bring his own head 
to the block. It was not by professions of irreconcilable hos- 
tility to monarchical institutions that Dr. Franklin, Deane, 
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Lee, and others obtained at first secret aid, and afterwards 
treaties of open alliance from the courts of France, Holland, 
and Spain. 

If, in enumerating these characteristics of the American 
Revolution in its earliest stage, we seem to have dwelt in 
preference on those by which it is broadly distinguished from 
all the revolutions that have subsequently taken place in 
Europe, and which have nominally had the same object in 
view, that of vindicating the rights of the people against their 
oppressors, we answer, that none have been mentioned which 
were not evidently essential to the success of the movement, 
while they were at the same time highly honorable to the 
wisdom and the patriotism of the chief actorsin it. If these 
remarks, then, tend to chill the ardor of our sympathy with 
the recent revolutionary attempts in Europe, they tend in the 
same degree to exalt our veneration for the memory, and our 
attachment to the principles, of the men who achieved our 
own national independence, and established our national 
institutions. We are too zealously attached to American 
republicanism, too proud of it, and too jealous of its spotless 
reputation, to be willing to see it confounded with any form 
of French Jacobinism, or with the Red Republican and 
Socialist theories which are now agitating all the great capi- 
tals of Europe, and menacing the whole continent with 
anarchy, if not with a return of barbarism. ‘Thank God, our 
own great national crisis was not blotted with any of the 
excesses which have made the cause of republicanism in the 
Old World hopeless for at least a century to come! Our 
cause was not stained with blood shed by the assassin, nor 
with any of the heart-sickening brutalities which always 
attend a contest waged in the streets of a great capital by one 
class of the population against another. ‘The battle was long 
and hotly contested ; but the ranks arrayed on either side 
were actuated in the main by noble and generous sentiments, 
and did not seek to increase the necessary horrors of war by 
causeless atrocities. If the tomahawk and the scalping 
knife were brandished in it, they were in the hands of the 
Indians who knew no other weapons, and of an alliance with 
whom both parties had the grace to be more than half 
ashamed, while they did all that was in their power to 
restrain their savage impulses. And the earlier scenes, of 
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which we now particularly speak, were not polluted by any 
gratuitous horrors. In spite of the embittered feelings which 
always grow out of a contest that partakes of the nature of 
a civil war, the combatants showed an evident desire to spare 
the needless effusion of blood, and to lighten the misfortunes 
of the vanquished. And the hostile feelings which had 
raged during the strife subsided entirely at its close. Some 
of the Tories returned to us; all, we believe, might have 
done so with impunity. ‘There was probably but one man — 
the ‘T'raitor— who could not safely have landed upon our 
shores after peace was declared. 

Edmund Burke was a consistent and steadfast friend to the 
Colonies throughout the war. He advocated their cause, he 
defended their rights, he eulogized their conduct, in some of 
the noblest of those speeches, which will live as long as the 
master-pieces of Greek and Roman oratory. But some 
fifteen years afterwards, when his wisdom was matured and 
his eloquence rendered more impressive by age, though he had 
Jost nothing of his youthful enthusiasm and fervid admiration 
of freedom, he denounced with equal energy and still more 
thrilling effect the principles and the men of the first French 
Revolution. He had worshipped the true Goddess of Lib- 
erty, but he would not bow down before the blood-stained 
idol which the Parisians had set up. He could not sympa- 
thize with the destroyers of the Bastile after they had raised 
the guillotine in its place. He could not admire those who 
had opened the prison-doors for the victims of royal despotism, 
after they closed them again upon crowds of aged priests and 
helpless women, whom they, subsequently butchered in cold 
blood. And who dares now accuse Burke of inconsistency 
for the opposite views which he took of the American and 
the French Revolutions? Who does not rather admire the 
penetrating sagacity which detected at so early a day the true 
character of the French imposture, and the prophetic wisdom 
which set forth the terrible effects that it was about to pro- 
duce in Europe? His reflections on the French Revolution 
are now often published in the same volume with his noble 
speeches on American Taxation and on Conciliation with 
America; and the firmness and consistency of his political 
principles cannot be duly appreciated if they are not studied 


together. 
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We need not here extend this comparison to the attempts 
which have been made during the last two years to carry out 
revolutionary principles in most of the countries of Europe. 
The end of these is not yet, and he must be a bold prophet 
who will venture to estimate all their probable consequences, 
whether for good or evil. But enough of their true character 
has already appeared to teach caution to those who are in- 
clined to exult at every instance of rebellion against the 
established governments of Europe, and to award to the in- 
surgents the glory of acting as the champions or the mar- 
tyrs of true republican principles. ‘The question is not, 
whether the ancient monarchical institutions of the several 
states of Germany and Italy are deserving of our respect as 
the best which the people of those countries are capable of 
maintaining ; or whether they are administered, on the whole, 
as kindly and wisely as circumstances will permit. The 
answer to both these questions, we fear, must be decidedly in 
the negative. But a graver doubt arises, whether the rebel- 
lion against them proceeds from an enlightened love of 
freedom, or from an impatience of any law or wholesome 
restraint whatsoever ; whether the people of the whole coun- 
try, of whatever class or locality, are engaged in it, or 
whether it is a revolt only of the dregs of the populace of a 
great city against the other classes in the state, and against 
the power which has hitherto curbed their licentious and 
savage inclinations ; whether the insurgents are likely, if 
successful, to establish a more wise and equitable govern- 
ment than that which they have destroyed, or whether, the 
single demon of royal despotism being expelled, seven other 
devils of anarchy and popular cruelty and licentiousness are 
not likely to enter in, and make the latter state of that nation 
worse than the first. We cannot sympathize with every 
revolt against government and law, though it be dignified 
with the name of a revolution against monarchy ; — no, not 
even if a pope, a king, or a nobility be among its first victins. 
We first require some evidence, that the actors in it and the 
motives by which they were urged bear some resemblance 
to the characters and principles of the men who established 
our own independence and founded our national institutions. 
And it is on this account, among others, that we attribute so 
much importance to the study of the details, the minute 
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history, of the American Revolution, together with its causes 
and consequences. ‘The Siege of Boston, as we have said, 
is now an old story, and it has been often told; but we have 
more reason to recur to it with attention and honest pride, 
than the inhabitants of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Buda-Pesth, 
Milan, Naples, and Rome have to rejoice in the history of 
their own renowned cities during the last eventful year of 
European Revolutions. 
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Ir is a very common thing to compare the scholars of 
the present age disadvantageously with their predecessors. 
“There were giants in those days” is often quoted, implying 
that in these days the earth is inhabited only by pigmies. If 
there were giants, it should be remembered that these over- 
grown and misshapen monsters are exceedingly apt to be weak 
in the knees. A similar notion prevailed for a long time with 
regard to the comparative stature of the doughty champions 
of chivalry, and their supposed degenerate descendants. 
But the Eglington tournament, if it did no other good, dis- 
pelled this illusion, by showing that the rusty armor of the 
Middle Ages was considerably too small for the sturdy limbs 
that then and there essayed to put it on. If we cannot wear 
the mailed coats of the olden time, it is for another reason 
than because we are net big enough to fill them out. As 
Diomedes says, so may say the scholars of our times : — 


‘ ~ ' > 2 , of AY J 
Hiwets Tot TateQwv Mey Gauelvoves EVZOMEO eLVa. 


Let us not be accused of irreverence towards the great 
names of the past. We pause with unspeakable awe before 
the mighty tomes of Grevius and Gronovius ; we contemplate 
Fabricius with distant respect. We never think of Tiberius 
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Hemsterhusius without fancying an imperial form clothed in 
the majestic robes of Greek and Roman lore. Salmasius, 
Ernesti, Valckenaer, and Ruhnken, are names whose conjura- 
tion will always have a magic power over the scholar’s heart. 
But it is nevertheless true that the scholars of the present day 
are as much in advance of their predecessors, as the physicists 
and philosophers are in advance of theirs. Bentley browbeat 
his generation into believing him the very Pope of philology, 
and his great work on the Epistles of Phalaris went far 
towards justifying the faith in his infallibility. But with 
all his talent and his immensity of learning, we think 
almost as little now of his conjectural emendations of Horace, 
as we do of that monument of scholastic folly, the critical 
edition of Paradise Lost. Porson’s metrical dogmas have lost 
their authority in the eyes of the classical Protestantism of 
this age. Progress has been as remarkable in our knowledge 
of antiquity, as in our views of nature. ‘The great investiga- 
tors of our times have breathed a new life into philological 
pursuits. With all the details which the elder philologists 
possessed, and innumerable others of which they were igno- 
rant, they have applied a philosophical method and a critical 
spirit to the subject, which have put a new face on the 
study of antiquity. Even the investigation of the texts of 
ancient authors has been conducted with more ability and 
a juster discrimination. Our knowledge of the metrical and 
rhythmical systems of the ancients has assumed the form 
almost of a science, by the labors of Hermann, Apel, Boeckh, 
Munk, Gotthold, Seidler, Lachmann, and others. But when 
we turn to the outward and inward life of the ancients, — to 
their civil history, their political and judicial institutions, their 
ways of thinking, their manners and customs, their costumes 
and amusements, their moral ideas and religious practices, we 
are struck with the still greater improvements made upon the 
achievements of the elder scholars. Manso’s Sparta, Miiller’s 
Dorians, Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens, Hermann 
and Wachsmuth’s Political Antiquities, Becker's Gallus and 
Charicles, Winckelmann’s History of Ancient Art, and a 
thousand other similar works of combined taste and erudition, 
have raised the science of antiquity to the rank of one of the 
most liberal and generous pursuits in which a man of culture 
can be engaged. 


36 * 
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Among the most striking indications of this improved con- 
dition of classical affairs, is the appearance of the volumes 
whose titles stand at the head of the present article. ‘Those 
of us who are unfortunate enough to have reached ‘the middle 
of the way of our life,” when we remember the imperfect 
aids — “ helps,’ in pretty much the same sense in which the 
term is applied to American domestics — which in our youth 
professed to assist us up the slow and toilsome Gradus ad Par- 
nassum, cannot abstain from envying the happier lot of those 
who have taken our places on the benches of the schools. Lem- 
priere’s Classical Dictionary, Adams’s Roman Antiquities, and 
perchance Potter’s or Robinson’s Greek Antiquities, were 
then our renowned and only guides ; and well do we remem- 
ber being more thoroughly beaten in attempting to cope with 
the Roman legion in the pages of Adams, than ever was a Car- 
thaginian army on the fields of Italy or Spain. But now all 
this is changed. ‘T’o say nothing of the great progress recently 
made in grammar and lexicography, by Matthie, Buttmann, 
Kiihner, Zumpt, and by Schneider, Passow, Pape, Freund, 
and many others, what immense advantages have these works, 
prepared under the superintendence of Dr. William Smith, 
conferred upon our young friends who are now toiling through 
the successive stages of their classical education. 

The Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities was 
first published in numbers, commencing, we believe, in 1842. 
The articles were written by a combination of the ablest 
teachers and scholars in England, —some of them even by 
eminent men from Germany. ‘The writings of the men of 
letters in that land of all-comprehensive erudition, of course, 
were freely used in executing this timely plan. Besides those 
we have already mentioned, the distinguished works of Meier, 
Schéman, Bunsen, Platner, Hudtwalcker, were put under con- 
tribution. So deeply felt was the want of such a book, that 
not only was a large edition rapidly sold in England, but it 
was immediately stereotyped in the United States, and dis- 
placed every other work on the subject in our schools and 
colleges. ‘This was to have been expected. ‘The men who 
were engaged in its preparation were masters of the learning 
of the subjects on which they wrote. ‘The articles show 
different degrees of merit, and varieties in the manner of their 
execution ; but there are none of them which are not better 
than any thing of the kind that had appeared in English before. 
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If we were to select from the great mass those portions which 
appear to us to show the most decided advance beyond all 
that had been published in this form before, we should proba- 
bly fix upon the articles in which the Greek and Roman dra- 
matic representations, and the Greek and Roman judicial and 
political institutions, are handled. Upon all these points, the 
volume before us leaves but little to be desired. Last year, 
a second edition of this admirable work, improved and en- 
larged, appeared. No labor has been spared in correcting 
the errors and filling up the deficiencies which have been 
noticed in the first edition. Many old articles have been re- 
written, and many new articles have been added, making in 
all three hundred pages of new matter, so that the present 
edition is in some material respects a much more valuable 
contribution than the first. Unfortunately for the American 
reprint, these additions can hardly be made use of in it, since, 
according to the common but most injudicious practice of 
American publishers, the first edition was stereotyped. ‘This 
new English work contains, also, additional illustrations by 
means of wood-cuts, many of them of great importance to the 
proper understanding of the articles in which they are inserted. 
We notice also the addition of sixteen tables of Greek and 
Roman Measures, Weights, and Money, prepared from the 
best authorities on these several subjects, and so arranged as 
to exhibit the corresponding Greek and Roman Measures in 
comparison with each other. These are very valuable, and 
will be of great convenience; for they are drawn up, not 
only in a very clear and intelligible form, but with the highest 
degree of accuracy. Another improvement in the present 
edition will be found in the separate Greek and Latin indexes, 
which are carefully prepared and full. 

The Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology, but recently completed, followed immediately 
upon that of the Antiquities. ‘This was a more difficult and 
extensive undertaking than its predecessor. We have not 
read the whole work, but have used the numbers as they came 
out, by way of reference, so that we feel tolerably competent 
to judge of the value of its contents. The articles which we 
have examined have appeared to us to be drawn up with 
great knowledge, and upon a thorough scrutiny, not only of the 
original authorities, but of all the recent literature upon their 
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respective subjects. In the biographical notices of Greek and 
Roman authors, we find an account of the most important 
editions of their works ; — not usually of all the editions, for 
information of this sort on so extensive a scale belongs to 
bibliography, and not to biography, but enough of them to 
answer the purposes of all except the professional philologist. 
In this work, as well as in the other, there are varieties of style 
to be noticed, though we think, in general, that the editor has 
harmonized with great success the manifold materials with 
which he had to deal. Among the contributors we notice 
many names with which we had become familiar in the Dic- 
tionary of Antiquities, together with several new ones, such 
as Adolph Stahr, and Ludwig Ulrichs; the former of the 
Gymnasium of Oldenburg, and the latter of the University of 
Bonn. 

The biographical articles of the present work include all 
names of any importance in Greek and Roman literature, 
from the earliest times to the extinction of the Western Em- 
pire in the year 476, and to the downfall of Constantino- 
ple in 1453, when that city was captured by the Turks, and 
the Byzantine empire ceased to exist. The reason for 
stopping at these different points in the history of the East 
and West is a very obvious one. ‘The traditions and some- 
thing of the old splendor of the empire were maintained at 
Byzantium long after Rome itself had fallen a prey to suc- 
cessive hordes of barbarians from the fruitful but frozen north ; 
the language of Greece was cultivated by the scholars and 
writers of Constantinople, sometimes with almost Attic purity, 
long after the Latin of the Augustan age had degenerated 
into a corrupt jargon of intermingled Roman and Gothic 
elements. ‘The length of time, therefore, embraced by the 
biographies in this work is more than two thousand years, 
and the richness of the information it presents to us can only 
be understood by comparing its articles with any or all of the 
works which we possessed in English before. ‘The portion 
on the Byzantine history has nothing corresponding in any 
previously existing classical Dictionary. ‘The lives of the 
Byzantine writers form an interesting and indispensable part 
of the history of Greek literature ; but we know not where 
we should find them so carefully digested, so well writ- 
ten, so full of literary information, and in so convenient a 
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form, as in the present volumes. A new and interesting 
feature of this Dictionary is the lives of the Christian writers, 
which are truly said to “constitute an important part of the 
history of Greek and Roman Literature,”’ and which are to 
be found elsewhere only in voluminous and expensive works, 
beyond the reach of the common student and reader. But 
all these articles are written, as they should be, with refer- 
ence to the literary, and not to the theological, relations of 
the persons whose names they bear. We ought to mention 
one further characteristic of these volumes, and that is, that 
in the treatment of mythological subjects, the Greek divini- 
ties are described under their appropriate Greek names, in 
accordance with the universal usage among the continental 
scholars, and the best usage in England and the United 
States. ‘The only reason for the confusion of the two my- 
thologies which has so extensively prevailed among us, is to 
be found in the ancient practice of learning the Greek through 
the medium of the Latin, into which the names of the 
deities, as well as other portions of the language, were trans- 
lated by the nearest corresponding terms. But although some 
portions of the Hellenic and Italian mythological systems 
were identical in their origin, this was not universally the 
case; and even those which spring from the same source 
were so remoulded by the different nationalities in which they 
were adopted, that they became widely sundered in character, 
no less than in name, from each other. Much confusion has 
consequently always prevailed, in English and American 
classical studies, by blending together systems so diverse, 
not to say inconsistent. We rejoice that the writers in 
these volumes have carried out the only correct principle, 
which Thirlwall, Grote, and other excellent authors, had 
already done their best, though with partial success, to intro- 
duce. 

Many of the biographical subjects in this work are beauti- 
fully illustrated by wood-cuts of coins. This kind of illus- 
tration lends a peculiar and personal interest to the articles in 
which they are inserted. 

To convey an idea of so extensive a work by ex- 
tracts is almost a repetition of the wise procedure of the 
Syoluouxds in Hierocles, who carried a brick in his pocket 
as a specimen of his house. Nevertheless,we will venture 
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upon the experiment, by giving to our readers the following 
paragraph, taken from the article on Pericles. 


‘‘The internal administration of Pericles is characterized 
chiefly by the mode in which the public treasures were expended. 
The funds derived from the tribute of the allies and other sources 
were devoted to a large extent to the erection of those magnifi- 
cent temples and public buildings, which rendered Athens the 
wonder and admiration of Greece. <A detailed description of the 
splendid structures which crowned the Acropolis, belongs rather to 
an account of Athens. ‘The Propylaea, and the Parthenon, with 
its sculptured pediments and statue of Athene, exhibited a per- 
fection of art never before seen, and never since surpassed. 
Besides these, the Odeum, a theatre designed for the musical en- 
tertainments which Pericles appended to the festivities of the 
Panathenaea, was constructed under his direction ; and the temples 
at Eleusis and other places in Attica, which had been destroyed 
by the Persians, were rebuilt. The rapidity with which these 
works were finished excited astonishment. ‘The Propylaea, the 
most expensive of them, was finished in five years. Under the 
stimulus afforded by these works, architecture and sculpture 
reached their highest perfection, and some of the greatest artists 
of antiquity were employed in erecting or adorning the buildings. 
The chief direction and oversight of the public edifices was en- 
trusted to Pheidias, under whose superintendence were employed 
his two pupils Aleamenes and Agoracritus, [ctinus and Callicrates 
the architects of the Parthenon, Mnesicles the architect of the 
Propylaea, Coroebus the architect who began the temple at Eleu- 
sis, Callimachus, Metagenes, Xenocles, and others. ‘These works 
calling into activity, as they did in various ways, almost every 
branch of industry and commerce at Athens, diffused universal 
prosperity while they proceeded. Such a variety of instruments 
and materials were now needed, that there could hardly be an 
artisan in the city who would not find scope for his industry and 
skill; and as every art required the services of a number of 
subordinate laborers, every class of the laboring citizens found 
employment and support. This, however, though a most impor- 
tant object, and one which Pericles had distinctly in view, was not 
the only one which he set before himself in this expenditure. 
Independently of the gratification of his personal taste, which in 
this respect accorded with that of the people, his internal and 
external policy formed parts of one whole. While he raised 
Athens to that supremacy which in his judgment she deserved to 
possess, on account both of the natural capabilities of the people 
and the glorious sacrifices which they had made for the safety 
and freedom not of themselves only but of Greece, the magnifi- 
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cent aspect which the city assumed under his directions was de- 
signed to keep alive among the people a present consciousness of 
their greatness and power. ‘This feature of his policy is dis- 
tinctly expressed in the speech delivered by him over the slain in 
the first winter of the Peloponnesian war, a speech equally valuable 
as an embodiment of his views, whether the sentiments contained 
in it be, as is most probable, such as he actually delivered, or such 
as his contemporary Thucydides knew him to entertain. He 
calls upon the survivors to resolve that the spirit they cherish 
towards their enemies shall be no less daring than that of those 
who had fallen; considering not alone the immediate benefit 
resulting from repelling their enemies, but rather the power of the 
city, contemplating it in reality daily, and becoming lovers 
(€guordés) of it; and whenever it seems to them to be great, consid- 
ering that men acquired this magnificence by daring, and judging 
what was necessary, and maintaining a sense of honor in action. 
The design of his policy was that Athens should be thoroughly pre- 
pared for war, while it contained within itself every thing that could 
render the citizens satisfied with peace ; to make them conscious 
of their greatness, and inspire them with that self-reliance and 
elastic vigor, which was a surer safeguard than all the jealous 
measures resorted to by the Spartans. Nothing could well be 
further from the truth than the estimate Plato formed of the pol- 
icy of Pericles, if he makes Socrates express his own views, in 
saying that Pericles made the Athenians idle, and cowardly, and 
talkative, and money-loving, by first accustoming them to receive 
pay. The great object of Pericles was to get the Athenians to set 
before themselves a great ideal of what Athens and an Athenian 
ought to be. His commendations of the national characteristics 
partook quite as much of the nature of exhortation as that of 
praise. This object, of leading the Athenians to value highly 
their station and privileges as Athenian citizens, may doubtless 
be traced in the law which he got passed at an early period, that 
the privileges of citizenship should be confined to those whose 
parents were both Athenians; a law which was called into exer- 
cise in B. c. 444, on the occasion of a present of corn being sent 
by Psammetichus from Egypt, to be distributed among the Athe- 
nian citizens. At the scrutiny which was set on foot only about 
14,000 were found to be genuine Athenians, nearly 5000 being 
discovered to be aliens. ‘That he had not miscalculated the effect 
likely to be produced on the minds of his fellow-citizens, is shown 
by the interest and pride which they took in the progress and 
beauty of the public works. When it was a matter of discussion 
in the assembly whether marble or ivory should be used in the 
construction of the great statue of Athene, the latter was selected, 
apparently for scarcely any other reason than that it was the 
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more costly. We have already seen that the bare idea of hav- 
ing their name disconnected with the works that adorned their 
city, was sufficient to induce them to sanction Pericles in his lav- 
ish application of the public treasures. Pity, that an expenditure 
so wise in its ends, and so magnificent in its kind, should 
have been founded on an act of appropriation, which a strict im- 
partiality cannot justify, though a fair consideration of all the 
circumstances of the age and people will find much to palliate it. 
The honesty of the objections raised against it by the enemies of 
Pericles on the score of its injustice is very questionable. ‘The 
issue of the opposition of Thucydides and his party has already 
been noticed. 

** It was not the mere device of a demagogue anxious to secure 
popularity, but a part of a settled policy, which led Pericles to 
provide amusement for the people in the shape of religious festi- 
vals and musical and dramatic entertainments. ‘These were at 
the same time intended to prepare the citizens by cheerful re- 
laxation and intellectual stimulus for enduring the exertions neces- 
sary for the greatness and well-being of the state, and to lead 
them, as they ‘became conscious of the enjoyment as well as dig- 
nity of their condition, as Athenian citizens, to be ready to put 
forth their most strenuous exertions in defending a position which 
secured to them so many advantages. ‘The impulse that would 
be given to trade and commerce by the increase of requirements 
on the part of the Athenians was also an element in his calcula- 
tions. ‘The drama especially characterized the age of Pericles. 
From the comic poets Pericles had to sustain numerous attacks. 
Their ridicule of his personal peculiarity could excite nothing 
more than a passing laugh. More serious attempts were made 
by them to render his position suspicious in the eyes of the peo- 
ple. They exaggerated his power, spoke of his party as Peisis- 
tratids, and called upon him to swear that he was not about to 
assume the tyranny. Cratinas threw out insinuations as to the 
tardiness with which the building of the third long wall to Pei- 
raeus proceeded. His connection with Aspasia was made the 
ground of frequent sallies. His high character and strict probity, 
however, rendered all these attacks harmless.”’ 


We have taken this almost by chance, and as merely a 
fair specimen of the average style of the articles. We might 
refer to those on Demosthenes and A‘schines, as con- 
taining masterly discussions of the questions between the 
rival orators and statesmen, and of the historical transactions 
in which those questions were involved. The notice of 
Thucydides the historian, embraces an account of that author’s 
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life and of his immortal work not surpassed in thoroughness 
of learning’, and Juminousness of style, by the admirable 
sketch in the new edition of K. O. Miller’s History of 
Greek Literature. But to point out all, or one half, of the 
excellent articles in this work would require more space than 
we can possibly spare; and we have only to conclude with 
the remark, that the libraries of all classical scholars and 
schools will henceforth be considered defective unless they 
are furnished with these volumes. We are happy to learn 
that an edition has been printed for the American supply, and 
is now circulating in this country from the English press, at 
about one half the price for which the books are sold in Lon- 
don. We see it announced that the same editor has in 
preparation a Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, 
which, we presume, will complete the series : —a series which 
will constitute by far the most important contribution to clas- 
sical learning which our age can boast. 





Art. VIII. — Philo; An Evangeliad. By the Author of 
‘Margaret; A Tale of the Real and Ideal.” Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1850. 12mo._ pp. 244. 


Or the poet, one of the interlocutors in Philo says, 


‘* From all, he takes what each man deems his best, 
As sketchers cull the landscape.” 


The comparison is significant and happy. Man is a poet, a 
maker, only by courtesy; his creations, whether in art or 
literature, are simply selections and combinations from pre- 
existing materials, and the maturest fruits of his genius never 
transcend the modest name of composition, which he was 
wont to give to his school-boy theme. But there is art and 
literature too, in which there is no composition, that is, no 
choice or arrangement of materials. ‘Thus, the painted inte- 
riors of kitchens and ale-rooms, the fruit and cattle-pieces 
of the Dutch school, are not creations even in a subordinate 
sense, but mere colored drawings ; they bear no traces of the 
painter’s mental or moral individuality, and might have been 
made by a mere draughtsman, if he had only learned to grind 
VOL. LXX — NO. 147. 37 
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and mix colors. ‘The portraits done for admiring rustics by 
our itinerant Yankee artists, “equally adapted,” it has been 
well said, “‘ to transmit the features of the present generation, 
and to frighten the crows of the next,” are often striking 
likenesses, because they are literal, unidealized copies, even 
to the mole on the cheek or the scar on the brow ; but the 
poet-limner becomes so by reducing what is abnormal, enhan- 
cing the traits of grace or beauty in the countenance, and 
assimilating the features which he paints to those of his ideal. 
There are writers who can barely copy in words, mere 
draughtsmen of facts or ideas ; and, if they can write gram- 
matically, they are useful in compiling annals, guide-books, 
and some kinds of school-books. But we like not to see a 
born composer stoop to be a mere copyist; and least of all, 
do we like to see detailed copies of the grotesque and vulgar 
alternate in the same work with the splendid combinations of 
a highly creative genius. 

The most glaring fault of the author of Margaret and 
Philo is, that he personates alternately the copyist and the 
poet. He vaults from the kitchen to the clouds, and leaps 
from the clouds into the gutter; he paints an angel’s face 
over the tavern-bar, and thrusts a Dominie Sampson into the 
councils of Olympus. Would he confine himself to the lit- 
eral description of the homely, gross, and low, he would be 
unsurpassed as a chronicler of the fast fading features of 
what rustic life has been in New England. Would he 
confine himself to the ideal, he might win a place second to 
none on the catalogue of American poets. But bis transi- 
tions are so rapid, his proficiency in the art of sinking so 
thorough, and his extremes of grandeur and of earthiness so 
far apart with no intervening gradations, that he wearies his 
most admiring reader, and puts in suspense the verdict of the 
most friendly critic. 

Mr. Judd* means no doubt to be the poet of common 
life. But, in order to be so, he must ‘cull the landscape,” 
must select the poetical traits of rural scenes, homes, and 
manners, or at least, must round off deformities, soften incon- 
gruities, polish the coarse, and elevate the low. Wherever 





* We probably betray nothing that was intended to be kept concealed by naming, 
as the author of * Margaret” and “ Philo,” the Rev. Sylvester Judd, of Augusta, 
Maine 
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God works, or man lives, there is beauty and grandeur; lowly 
objects subserve lofty uses; the endearments of home and 
the sympathies of kindred give dignity to the cottage, and 
shed grace over the rudest family meal; the boundless capa- 
cities and immortal destiny of the laborer consecrate the loom 
and the plough, ennoble toil, and exalt the most grovelling 
occupations ; that which has no comeliness to the eye, has 
rich and deep significance for the heart. ‘A ‘Tale of the 
Real and the Ideal” might serve as a caption to some of the 
most deservedly popular and the most artistically perfect 
forms of literature. But the real and ideal can be fitly joined 
not by juxtaposition, but by interfusion. Crabbe’s descrip- 
tions of village and pauper life fulfil this condition. They 
are perfect portraitures of the actual, as it exists in God’s 
creation and man’s experience, with the lights and shadows 
of eternity interpenetrating its every aspect, making the 
comic serious, and the paltry grand, commending trivial occa- 
sions to our fervent interest, and repulsive experiences to our 
glowing sympathy, and beating a rhythmical pulse for the 
pedestrian routine-of the fisherman’s cabin and the alms- 
house. Mrs. Barbauld’s exquisite little poem, entitled ‘* Wash- 
ing-day,”’ is as faithful in its details of facts as if one of the 
‘“red-armed washers”? had written it; but the incidents of 
that black-lettered day, on which the Muse had never smiled 
before, are so “‘culled”’ and grouped that, if such a season 
ever occurs among the Naiads, they might choose their earth- 
born sister for its laureate. But, both in Margaret and in 
Philo, Mr. Judd has kept “the real and the ideal” uncom- 
bined, and at the same time so close together as to make 
their contrast perpetually felt. He publishes their banns, lets 
them coquet and flirt with each other on every page, and then 
leaves them unmarried. 

Our author fails signally in his comparisons. He must 
have constructed for himself a rule the opposite of Cicero’s : 
“ Fugienda est omnis turpitudo earum rerum, ad quas 
animos qui audiunt trahet similitudo.” His similes and 
metaphors are, with a most perverse frequency, drawn from a 
lower range of objects or region of thought than the idea to 
be illustrated, and thus degrade instead of exalting their 
theme. For instance, in an otherwise magnificently wrought 
death-scene, the dying person likens death to a cat, by speak- 
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ing of “the purring, whiskered touch.” Again, we are told 
that the poet’s art is, 
** Like that of hatters, lumps and heaps 
Of matted nature, to bow out in soft 
And downy forms.” 
On the next page, in farther exposition of the poet’s mission, 
we have another similarly low, though by no means unex- 
pressive comparison. 
“The riven ages plasters he with coats 
Of beauty, as the mason doth his laths.” 
But of all known specimens of the inadequacy and the belit- 
tling power of mischosen figures, we are inclined to give the 
palm to that with which the following passage closes : — 
** God loves the Earth and its inhabitants ; 
And there are eyes, bright eyes, that watch for it, 
Behold it sweeping graceful through the air, 
And wave their kerchiefs to it as it passes.’ 

Mr. Judd is also often unfortunate in his choice of words, 
and is so in two ways. He uses a great many high-sounding, 
expressive but obsolete, unusual or freshly coined words, 
which would baffle the comprehension of all but his most 
scholarly readers ; and he still oftener falls into the opposite 
error of employing, no matter how lofty the idea, terms to be 
found only in the lowest walks of vulgar life. Of the former 
class are “ writhle,” “ peristaltic,” ‘ immarcessible,” ‘ incen- 
sive,” “synergic,” ‘ irrecursive,’ ‘ ineluctable,”’ “ orbitual,” 
‘“‘circuiteer”’; of the latter, “ muzzy,” “soggy,” “munch,” 
‘¢ mucker,” “ princock,” “‘ dowse,” “‘ queachy,” “touze.” An 
author has indeed a right to coin his own vocabulary ; and, if 
he be a man of transcendent genius, he may reinstate obso- 
lete words, and make the dialect of Billingsgate classical. 
Yet it is a hazardous experiment for a young writer ; and he, 
who has his public to create and conciliate, certainly takes 
wise counsel for his contemporary fame by writing wholly in 
the vernacular, and by conforming to the best current usage 
of his times. 

But what we have said we have not intended as unkind 
criticism. We have personal relations of hospitality and 
friendship with the author of Philo. We have read both his 
books with a preponderant delight and admiration. ‘They 
have quickened the sentiments that we most love to cherish. 
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They have made us think more kindly and hopefully of hu- 
manity, and have lifted us into a region of contemplation, in 
which we are always glad to dwell. They indicate great, 
though not thoroughly disciplined, power of conception and 
expression, and a heart overflowing with praise to God, 
loyalty to Christ, and love to man. ‘They open glimpses of 
yet richer depths and higher capacities in the writer, than he 
has fully disclosed ; and we cannot but trust that he will win 
for himself a more extensive and enduring fame than he has 
earned by the first fruits of his literary toil. 

Philo is strictly an original work, though it is not impos- 
sible that some of its general features may have been sug- 
gested by other books. Its form is not unlike that of 
‘‘ Festus,” though in the tone of sentiment two poems could 
not be more dissimilar. «Le Diable Boiteux”’ may have 
furnished the hint for one series of incidents, but not for the 
style of speculation and of moral feeling which pervades it. 
‘‘ Paradise Regained” might, by its mere name, have helped 
the conception of Philo to the light; but would have done 
much less for it by its contents than by its title. 

Philo is a dramatic poem, with interlocutors human, alle- 
gorical, angelic, and divine. It is written in blank verse, 
except that every scene closes with a couplet. The versifi- 
cation is in general well sustained, though the metrical pauses 
are too much disregarded, and the lines are often suffered to 
terminate with feeble monosyllables, or to part words too 
closely joined in sense to be gracefully divided. It is per- 
fectly evident that the author took no pains with his rhythm ; 
but equally evident that he has an ear which but seldom plays 
him false. Now and then, however, we find a verse, which 
runs so readily into anapestic measure, that we cannot read 
it in iambics. Such are the following : — 

** On the Hand that begins, continues, ends.” 
** My fining pot, where | cleanse them with earths.” 
‘* Listen! in the tops of the mulberries.” 

To give a succinct sketch of the action of the drama, 
Philo, a good man, whose pure heart and simple life fit him 
to entertain angels, receives Gabriel as a guest, and takes him 
first to a rural festival, at which the children of the parish are 
gathered under the direction of an eminently Christian pastor, 
and where they sing a touchingly beautiful hymn to Christ, 

37 * 
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and, as catechized by the seraph, give a series of answers 
indicative of their unstained purity and their careful nurture 
in divine truth. ‘The host and guest subsequently wing invis- 
ible a rapid flight over the world, and as they pause over va- 
rious scenes of suffering, bondage, and strife, over the slave- 
ridden Carolinas, and Mexico under the curse of the war-fiend, 
their mutual communings are those of profound commisera- 
tion, blended with the confident assurance that truth and 
love, though manacled and crippled, are rapidly approaching 
their era of enlargement and triumph. After a brief but rich 
interview with his betrothed and soul’s sister, Annie, our hero 
is next introduced to the court of King Expediency, before 
whom various criminals are arraigned for their several forms 
of treason, receive appropriate sentences, and are consigned 
to the tender mercies of supple minions, both political and 
ecclesiastic. Faith, Hope, and Love are brought upon the 
stage in the next scene, and enter into the closest intimacy 
with the betrothed pair. Their description of their wander- 
ings over the earth, and of their various modes of reception and 
rejection among men, though sometimes grotesque, is on the 
whole, natural and beautiful, and abounds in passages equally 
brilliant in poetical coloring, and redolent of keen religious 
sensibility. ‘Then follows a needless episode, — the most 
repulsive portion of the whole poem, —a visit to the infernal 
regions, and a rambling chat with the Devil, (then in high 
glee over the victims furnished by the Mexican w ar, ) who 
turns out to be simply an alias for the Wandering Jew. 

A series of terrestrial scenes comes next in order. ‘There 
are several conversations with an early friend of Philo, who 
has become a skeptic and a debauchee, but whose better 
nature is resuscitated over the grave of his first-born. ‘Then 
there is a meeting in Philo’s apartment, between the good 
pastor, a poet, a lawyer, and Philo, now deacon elect of the 
village church, at which each ex pounds his calling in its 
Christian sienificance and use. Then a circle of lovely girls, 
Annie’s friends and associates, are introduced to the Trinity 
of Christian graces. One of this beautiful sisterhood dies ; 
and for tenderness, grandeur, the highest tone of Christian 
sentiment, the breathings of heavenly peace and trust over 
‘the last of earth,’ we might even compare this death-scene 
with what we had previously regarded as beyond comparison, 
—the death of Mary, the beloved sister of Bethany, in 
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Klopstock’s Messiah. We next find Faith, Hope, and Love, 
with Philo, Annie, and the Devil, on board the Kennebec 
steamer, on their return from the Boston anniversaries ; and, 
though there are in this scene some glorious passages which 
we would on no account miss from the poem, yet, as a whole, 
it Is a mass of incongruities and impertinences, which will 
contribute largely to the wholesale condemnation of the book 
by undiscriminating readers and critics. Next comes a sub- 
terranean visit to the Genie of the Earth, who discourses 
learnedly of cosmogony, and explains the modern theory of 
earthquakes and volcanoes. 

Meanwhile, the period of the Saviour’s Second Advent, of 
the regeneration of the earth, and the reign of love in the great 
heart of humanity, is hastening on. ‘The throne is prepared ; 
the judge descends ; the ranks of living men, kings, states- 
men, priests, and the nameless, unnumbered throng, are placed 
in array before the august tribunal. In the truth and love that 
beam from his countenance, they see and own their wrong 
and guilt, humble themselves under his rebuke, confess his 
sway, and are remanded to their several spheres of duty to 
sin no more. The dire forms of War, Slavery, Intemperance, 
Bigotry, “a Oppression, the whole malignant breod of Lusts 
and Passions, are also arraigned, condemned, and cast into the 
ever-burning Jake. ‘Thus is lost Eden given back, and the 
work of redemption made perfect in the renovated world. 
Yet the author is careful, as he draws to a close, to guard 
against the impression that impersonal sins and evils are the 
sole subjects of penal retribution. ‘The reign of Christ is 
established only in submissive, penitent, and obedient souls. 


“If it be so that goodness hath no charm, 
The will is kerned in impenitence, 
That vice with irrecursive, Pontian flood 
Sets in, and guile and hate shall organize 
The nature ; if so be that sin is soul, 
And soul is sin, without a flaw between, 
Or seam impierceable by sword of truth, 
Then are not both to the same pit consigned ? ” 


This last act of the drama implies the loftiest daring in the 
poet ; and few of the most highly favored of the sacred Nine, 
few that have drunk the deepest inspiration at ‘Siloa’s 
Brook,” are adequate to such a theme. But it is in this very 
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realm of rapt and beatific vision, that our author seems in his 
most congenial element. He approaches the awful presence 
of the Judge with profound reverence ; and, afraid to trust his 
own unaided fancy on ground so sacred, he draws his forms 
and colors from the treasury of Revelation, and presents for the 
most part scriptural imagery arranged and combined by the 
unerring instinct of a devout heart. 
The conclusion we give in his own words, that is, in 
Philo’s. 
‘The minor tale a marriage often rounds, 
And on the greater a new lustre sheds ; 
Nor are Divine events too great for that 
Wherein Heaven is foreshadowed — nay, doth orb 
Itself about us, and within us spring. 
Annie, let this glad week our gladness crown, 
Be Bridal of the Church and Christ our own.” 


In our hasty sketch, we feel that we have done justice 
neither to the merits nor to the defects of this remarkable 
poem. ‘The grotesqueness and irrelevancy of some of its 
scenes and dialogues are incomprehensible until read. ‘The 
grandeur and beauty of many of its passages, nay, the reach, 
grasp, and elevation of faith-led imagination, which gives vir- 
tual unity to the seemingly disjointed whole, exceed our 
vocabulary of praise. We only wish that the author knew 
his power as he has made us feel it. Were it so, he would 
scorn the fantastic tricks which blot so many of his pages, 
and mar the development of his serious and earnest purpose 
in the minds of so many of his readers. He is too familiar 
with the best literature of all times, not to have the canons of 
pure taste at his easy command. He need not fear their 
constraint. ‘They cannot cripple his freedom. He is too 
strong to be their slave. But if he will make himself their 
master, there are no laurels too high for his reach. 

We close with a few extracts. Our first is Gabriel’s 
account of the ministry of angels. The line about the 
“maple keys,” we do not understand. 


‘¢ An influence we, like memory of youth, 
That combs in sea-like, on the reef of feeling, 
Charming the soul with an immortal hope. 
Anon, as midnight music, we arrest 
The ear of sin, and make the wanton pause ; 
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The following are the words of the Ministering Angel at 
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We writhle from the skies, in maple keys ; 
The conscience hears our voice, in sister tones, 
And hatred melts into pure human love. 

We brood o’er steps of helpless orphanage, 

As sunbeams flicker on that slighted moss. 

All souls have guardians, that follow them, 

As hopes of fathers hover round their sons.” 


the death-bed. 


We next transcribe the words of the Judge to the assem- 


“ The veil uplifts ; Infinity ’s ajar ; 


And Christ is by ; what fears the novice now ? 
God’s love is still our road ; yet higher climb. — 
I long have gone upon her steps, and when 

She slept, have kept the charm of her pure life, 
Vibrations of the Universal Love 

Directing to her ear; I rung the bell 

Of conscience to arouse her heed, and oft 
Stirred soothing herbs into her cups of grief, 
And when her thoughts grew dark, I set a Jamp 
Beside her. — Ceased the fluttering breath, her pulse 
Is still, forth breaks the spirit from the flesh. 
Fond flesh! *Tis yours, O sobbing company, 
To bury, yours with rue and rosemary 

To cover. Preciously emburthened, | 

Depart. Forever burns the Beautiful 

In your night-faring sorrows, as a star ; 

Burns she amidst the Beautiful afar.” 


bled nations. 


‘“¢ Empires, men, brothers! my design ye feel, 


And instincts of the highest hour obey. 
Occasions infinite, immediate, 

Within you work, God’s moment touches you. 
Celestial salutations welcome you ; 

My heart doth welcome sons and daughters here ; 
Enter into the pleasure of your Lord. 

But listen to the rendering of time, 

And what report, to mine afflicted ears 

Your Consciences have immemorial borne. 

For ages hath this blessed light at gates 

Of morning knocked, and with its dew-bent locks 
Waited in silent suburbs of the world : 
Admission ye refused, the sin-obscure 
Preferring, and licentiousness of night. 
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The Prophecies, of old communicate, 

My hope and promise, often uttered when 

I sojourned in the flesh, still unexpressed 

By you, sole medium of heavenly grace, 

Have been as things that were not ; often glossed, 
But never lived, or in your lives fulfilled. 

I would have come in mine own church, revealed 
My glory in the fire of pulpit truth, 

And virtuous action: how that fire ye dulled! 

I should have dwelt in you, and ye in me; 

From your eyes, I have all too faintly shone ; 
Your heart with my celestial purposes 

Hath rarely moved, and when I would have walked 
To visit prisoners and liberate 

The captive, heal the sick, your foot disdained 

Its office. Ye vouched me your Guide and Head 
With sacrament and populous attest : 

But when I bade you bless your enemies, 

Ye cursed and killed. I bade you live in peace, — 
The clash of arms, and tumult of affray 

Have swept incessant discord round the earth. 
You named me Wisdom, him a fool who kept 

My words; Atonement, and with God and man 
Fomented wasting, everlasting jars. 

My simple laws and genial sway ye flung 

Aside for corporate brutalities, 

And false, despotic state of selfishness. 

Erewhile, the brightness of my Coming had 
Consumed iniquity ; that mighty force, 

Not mine, but God’s, in you distort, corrupt, 

Hath given itself to the support of sin, 

Enforcing the supremacy of wrong. 

On my left hand, what Monsters ye have reared, 
What fed on dainty croppings of your guile, 

What from your loins have ignominious sprung, 
And what, in basest aspect, ye yourselves 

Have been, behold! God lays no measures hard, 
Or hard to be discerned. He loveth you ; 

Ye were dear sons and pleasant children all, 

And he would dwell with you, walk in your midst. 
And me, his Son, your Way, and Truth, and Life, 
He gave; nor lacked there ought for your perfection. 
I came to save, and still to save am come. 
I will not heap reproach, nor need I add 
To what your quickened apprehensions feel. 
Js this your sin well charged ? ” 
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Among the vast multitude gathered before the judgment- 
seat, the Transcendentalists are separately arraigned. Our 
last extract shall be their confession. Was their creed ever 
so happily embodied before? We admire the passage equally 
for the keenness and the justice of its satire. Must not their 
self-idolatry soon find its “ mirror broken,” and in like words 
of contrition own its impious folly ? 


‘In homage, due to goodness, Lord, we bend 
To thee, who Goodness art. O Wonderful 
Of the create, O Miracle of time! 
Thou curdled breath of rare divinity, 
Thou soul of Virtue, globed in human eyes, 
Eternal Word on ruddy lips incarne! 
Too oft on self we gazed, and less on thee : 
To-day the mirror’s broken ; let it lie, 
Since God through thee and us is shining fair. 
We would no friend or brother ; after us 
Thy mother eyes went streaming ; flowers the dew, 
Harts drink the water-brooks, and we ourselves, 
More sweet to us than Jewish muscadine. 
Our fount ran dry, alas! good Lord ; and now 
We bring our empty bowls to thee. We shone, 
But inward, oven-suns, none blessed our light ; 
Lord, bless us; we will bless, unsought, unspent.” 


& 


Art. IX. Histoire et Doctrine de la Secte des Cathares ou 
Albigeois. Par C. Scumupt, Professeur a la Faculté 
de Théologie et au Séminaire Protestant de Strasbourg. 
Paris et Geneve. 1849. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Amonc the heretical sects which menaced the safety of 
the Church in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, none is 
more celebrated than that of the Cathari or Albigenses. Its 
history is deserving of peculiar attention. ‘The curious system 
professed by its adherents, i in which many of the errors of 
paganism were so strangely blended with what was most pure 
and spiritual in Christianity, the heroism with which they 
struggled against their powerful foes, and the cruelties to 
which the latter subjected them during that melancholy 
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crusade which laid waste one of the richest and most flour- 
ishing countries of Europe, give to their history an uncommon 
interest. ‘I'he origin of the Cathari has been the subject of 
much controversy ; by some, they have been regarded as the 
immediate descendants of the early Manicheans; others have 
maintained that they derived their doctrines from some Gnostic 
sect, or from the Priscillianists and the Paulicians or Bogo- 
miles. Mr. Schmidt ascribes to them a Greco-Slavonic 
origin. According to him, their doctrines originated in Bul- 
garia at the beginning of the tenth century. The Slavonic 
population of this country were converted to Christianity so 
late as the middle of the ninth century by two Greek monks, 
Methodius and Cyrillus. ‘These missionaries had allowed the 
neophytes to preserve their national language in the celebra- 
tion of the rites of the Church. At a later period, this 
politic conduct, to which the rapid conversion of the inhab- 
itants was mainly to be ascribed, was abandoned, and the use 
of the Slavonic dialect in public worship was forbidden by 
the most stringent regulations. ‘The spirit of oppesition to 
which this persecution of the national language —that most 
precious jewel of a nation’s inheritance — excited among the 
people was singularly favorable to the growth of heresy. 
That doctrines like those of the Cathari, in which the instruc- 
tions of Christianity were so closely mingled with many 
pagan superstitions, should have been adopted by the people, 
is accounted for by the recent date ef their conversion from 
heathenism. ‘Their former belief in the existence of an evil 
spirit, known under the name of Czernebog or Diabol, to 
whom they rendered a worship equal to that consecrated to 
God, might well prepare them for the reception of the new 
heresy, which was founded on the belief in two supreme 
spirits, the one good and the other evil. 

It seems plausible, then, that this system was invented, at 
the beginning of the tenth century, in some Greco-Slavonic 
monastery in Bulgaria, where the monks, exasperated by the 
persecution to which the national language had been subjected, 
were disposed to shake off the yoke of the Church which had 
ordered this great wrong. Abandoned, in the solitude of 
their monastery, to their own meditations and studies, they 
may have endeavored to form a religious system for them- 
selves, and have arrived at the conclusion that the world is 
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governed by two principles, and that, in order to become pure 
(KaOugéc), it is necessary to free the soul from all worldly 
claims.* If we consider that the traditions of the Manich- 
ean heresy had been carefully preserved in the monasteries 
of the East, and that, consequently, the Greek monks of 
Bulgaria must have been acquainted with them ; if we remem- 
ber, too, that the belief that the life of man is a constant 
struggle with the devil was one of the favorite doctrines of 
the Middle Ages, it will not appear surprising that their 
speculations took this form. It was not strange that they 
should so exaggerate the power of Satan as to consider him 
at last as the equal of the Deity. But the argument which 
seems to have the most weight in favor of our author’s 
opinion is, that the translation of the T&tament in use among 
the Cathari of a later period was from the original text com- 
monly used in the Greek Church, and which differed consid- 
erably from that adopted by the Latins. 

But whatever may have been the origin of the heresy, it 
is certain that, about the middle of the tenth century, it began 
to spread rapidly throughout Europe, and at the end of the 
twelfth, it had attained its greatest development. When, in 
1198, Innocent III. ascended the papal throne, the Cathari 
were numerous throughout the whole south of Europe, and 
even in Flanders, and parts of Germany and England ; they 
had succeeded in establishing, in the midst of an orthodox 
society, an heretical church, firmly organized, and daily acqui- 
ring new strength by the’zeal of proselytes willing to lay down 
their lives for their faith. 

It was in the south of France that the heresy had the most 





* Cathari, from the Greek word Kuéaeds, seems to have been the original name 
of the sect. It was afterwards known under different names, according to the 
different countries in which it appeared. In Italy, its partisans were commonly 
called Patareni, probably from a place of ill repute at Milan where they were 
in the habit of meeting. In the north of France and in England, they went under 
the appellation of Publicani. The derivation of this name is somewhat obscure, 
but according to Ducange and Mosheim, it was a corruption of Pauliciani, a 
name by which the crusaders called thei ou their return from the East. In the 
south of France, where they were most numerous, they were known under the 
names of Textores, from the large number of weavers who adopted their doctrines ; 
—and of Bonshommes or Albigenses, from the territory in which they principally 
resided. It is by this last name that they are most commonly known. In parts of 
Italy, they were called Cazari or Gazari, the Greek 6 being pronounced as a z, 
This pronunciation gave rise to the German word Ketzer, which afterwards 
became the generic name for all heretics, as the word Cathari had been the generic 
name of several of the heretical sects of the Middle Ages. 
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numerous adherents. ‘There it resisted longer than in any 
other part of Europe the cruel war which the church waged 
against it; and it was not until the spirit of the people of 
Languedoc was broken, and their nationality merged in that 
of the French, that the sect was finally extirpated. Many 
causes combined to favor the growth of heresy in these prov- 
inces. The state of civilization, which was more advanced 
than in the northern parts of France, and which gave rise 
to a feeling of jealousy and rivalry not extinguished until 
the south was subjected to the sway of the French king, 
the civil and political liberty which the people enjoyed, and 
the independent tone which the 'Troubadours assumed in their 
writings, — had produced a greater toleration of religious op!n- 
ions than existed in &ny other country of Europe. At the 
time of which we are writing, this toleration was so great that 
the heretic church was allowed to exist unmolested by the side 
of its formidable rival ; and it was not unusual to find, in the 
same family, Catholics and Cathari living at peace with each 
other. Catholicism had lost many of its adherents by the 
vices of the clergy and its other professors. Ecclesiastical 
dignities were monopolized by members of powerful families, 
who passed their lives in sensual enjoyment. ‘The clergy had 
become an object of such general contempt, that the saying, ‘I 
had rather be a priest than have done this thing,”’ became as 
proverbial as the former one, “I had rather bea Jew.” The 
Troubadours in sarcastic strventes openly attacked the vices 
and crimes of the priests and monks. “ ‘There is no crime,” 
says one of these poets, “ for which absolution may not be 
obtained. For money, they would give to renegades or usur- 
ers that Christian burial which they would refuse to the poor, 
who have not the means of paying for it. They pass the 
whole year in luxurious living, buying good fish, very white 
bread, and exquisite wines.” * ‘To this deplorable condition 
of the clergy, who, as a chronicler of the time expresses 
it, “instead of feeding their flock, thought only of fleecing 
them, and what was worse, instead of endeavoring to instruct 
them, set them the example of every vice,” the rapid growth 
of the sect may be principally ascribed, especially as the 
pure and virtuous lives of the heretics contrasted so favorably 





* Pierre Cardinal, apud Millot, Hist. de Troubadours. Il. p. 269. 
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with those of the priests. As the number of the heretics in- 
creased, the tithes in many places were no longer paid. 
The churches, abandoned by the people, were shut up and fell 
into ruin. On the eve of the great Christian holidays, at the 
time when these churches had been wont to be crowded with 
a pious multitude assembled to witness the pomp and splendor 
of the Catholic service, the populace collected to perform 
obscene dances or sing profane songs around the deserted al- 
tars. ‘The whole Catholic system seemed to be crumbling 
into dust. Many of the most influential noblemen of the 
country lent their aid to the heretics, who, under such protec- 
tion, were enabled to organize their church. It was divided 
into several dioceses, the principal of which was at Toulouse, 
where reigned Count Raymond, who had himself joined the 
sect. 

No sooner had Innocent III. been called to the papal 
throne, than his attention was drawn by the Archbishop of 
Auch to the suffering condition of the Church in southern 
France. He at once resolved to devote all his energies to the 
extirpation of the heresy, which, unless speedily counteracted, 
would destroy forever the authority of the Romish Church. 
He regarded it as the sacred mission, which he was called 
upon to accomplish, to root out not only the heresy, but to 
exterminate the heretics. He did not look upon them as 
men whose judgments were erroneous, and who should con- 
sequently be converted by the mild appliances of persuasion, 
but rather as spirits of evil, who labored to corrupt mankind 
and to lead their followers to perdition. No measures seemed 
too violent which might accomplish his object. For this he 
did not hesitate to devastate that beautiful land, which had 
been the resort of the most learned and accomplished men of 
the age ; for this he was willing, on the ruins of that once pros- 
perous country, to establish the Inquisition, and to erect the 
scaffold and the stake. Where peace and civilization had 
reigned, war, — not such as the civilization of modern times 
has rendered it, — but medieval war, with all the horrors 
which the word implies, a war of extermination and ruin, was 
waged in the name of the Church. Innocent believed that 
his first and highest duty was to oppose the stream of hereti- 
cal opinions before it had overwhelmed the Church which he 
was appointed to defend. 
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But before we speak of the crusade against the unfortunate 
Albigenses, it may be proper to present a brief account of 
their doctrines. ‘The task is not an easy one. All the works 
written by members of the sect have been lost, and the histo- 
rian is obliged to have recourse to the writings of their adver- 
saries, in order to obtain any information in respect fo their 
tenets. Hence the confusion and obscurity which prevail in 
regard to them, and which have even caused some writers to 
confound the Cathari with other sects, —the Waldenses, for 
example, — whose doctrines were on many points entirely dif- 
ferent. Other writers, distrusting the accounts given of them 
by Catholic authors, have been led to view them far more 
favorably than a close examination of the authorities will war- 
rant. ‘Those whose religious opinions incline them to sym- 
pathize with all who, in past ages, have opposed the power 
of Rome, may naturally be unwilling to place confidence in 
such authorities; but we believe these authorities may be 
consulted with safety. Many of those who undertook the 
refutation of the doctrines of the Cathari had once them- 
selves belonged to that sect, and must consequently have been 
acquainted with its doctrines.* There are books on the sub- 
ject so voluminous, and giving evidence of such erudition and 
research, that it seems hardly probable that they could have 
been written to refute doctrines wholly imaginary. A strong 
argument in favor of the authority of these works is the fact 
that, whilst they agree with each other in all essential points, 
their testimony is corroborated by the depositions of the wit- 
nesses and the accused before the Inquisitorial tribunals of 
France and Italy. It would, indeed, be desirable to have 
some work written by a Catharist, but none such exist, or 
have come to light; and from the writings of the adversaries 
of the heresy we collect the following summary of the doc- 
trines professed by its adherents. 

The fundamental principle of the whole system is one 
which must form the basis of every spiritual religion ; namely, 
that God must contain within himself every perfection. In 
him there can be nothing evil, nor can any thing bad emanate 





* Of these, Reinerius Sacchoni, a native of Piacenza, is the one to whom writ- 
ers on this subject most frequently refer. His work entitled, Summa de Catharis 
et Leonistis has been published in the fifth volume of the Thesaurus Novus Anec- 
dot. by Marténe and Durand. 
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from him. From this, the Cathari infer that every thing 
created by this God must be perfect as he himself is perfect, 
and that, consequently, as nothing in the visible world is per- 
fect, this world cannot be his work. All created beings are 
limited in their attributes and full of imperfections. The 
perfect God cannot, then, have given them life, since, if they 
proceeded from him, it would be impossible to account for 
their not being perfect as himself. If he was not able to 
make them perfect, he is not all-powerful. If he was able, 
and did not, he must have been actuated by the fear that 
perfect creatures might become as powerful as himself, and 
such a feeling cannot be reconciled with the idea of a perfect 
God. But if the perfect Deity did not create the world, how 
came it into being? ‘The answer is, an evil spirit must have 
created it. On the subject of the existence of two princi- 
ples, a schism took place in the sect at an early period. The 
original Cathari maintained, that the evil spirit is as absolute 
and eternal as the good; the new party held, that the evil 
spirit was a created being, who became evil by his own free- 
will, and that he will ultimately be overcome and destroyed. 
We shall examine only the first of these systems, as the one 
more commonly received. ‘The other never made many 
proselytes, partly because the absolute ditheism of the primi- 
tive Cathari was firmly established when the new system was 
first proposed, and partly because the moral principles, the 
mode of worship, and the clerical organization were precisely 
the same for both parties. 

The primitive Cathari founded, as we have said, their be- 
lief in two supreme spirits on the supposed impossibility of an 
imperfect world being the work of a perfect God. They 
did not fail to back their assertion by scriptural quotations. 
All the passages alluding to the opposition between the flesh 
and the spirit, between God and the world, were brought to 
bear on their theory. The evil spirit, then, in their system, 
is the creator of all things visible. He presides over them 
and maintains them. ‘The invisible. world, the world of 
spirits, is the work of the perfect God. It is inhabited by 
celestial beings composed of a soul and a spiritual body. 
The opposition between these two divinities and these two 
creations is eternal. Each of these Gods has his revelation. 
The Old Testament is the revelation of the evil spirit; that 

38 * 
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of the good is to be found in the New Testament. The ex- 
amples drawn from the two books of the Bible to illustrate 
their system are too numerous to be cited. The following, 
however, may give an idea of the value of their reasoning on 
this point. The God of the Old Testament, say they, cre- 
ated a man and a woman; and in the New Testament it is 
said, ‘“ there is neither male nor female, but ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” Jehovah says: ‘I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman;” the God of the New Testament 
wishes, on the contrary, to reconcile all things unto himself. 
The God of the Old Testament curses; the God of the 
New blesses. ‘The firstrepents of what he has done ; conse- 
quently, what he has done is bad; the second “ is the Author 
of every good and perfect gift.” 

Such were the reasons on which they founded their belief 
that the Old and New Testaments are two distinct revela- 
tions. Moses, in their opinion, received his instructions from 
the spirit of evil, and was himself a juggler and an impostor. 
He is condemned to eternal suffering for having obeyed the 
orders of his master, and for having commanded his people to 
wage war against their enemies. All the other writers of the 
Old Covenant are also reproved, as it is written, “for as 
many as are of the work of the law are under the curse.”’ 
The consequence to be derived from this absolute distinction 
between the two revelations was inevitable. As the Old 
Testament was the work of the Devil, its laws were not to be 
obeyed. St. Paul himself has said, “A new covenant has 
made the first old. Now that which decayeth and waxes old 
is ready to vanish away.” 

If it is admitted that the universe is administered by two 
distinct divinities, the one of whom creates what is material, 
and the other what is spiritual, the question naturally arises, 
how does it happen that human souls have fallen under the 
dominion of evil? ‘To this the answer is, that the heavenly 
souls, which, as we have seen, were created by the perfect 
God, were induced to descend upon earth by the machina- 
tions of the Evil One. At the same time, the Cathari abso- 
lutely deny freewill; for, say they, if the perfect God had 
created souls endowed with the liberty of doing good or evil, 
he would himself be the author of evil, which is impossible. 
How then are these two doctrines to be reconciled? By the 
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following myth. ‘The spirit of evil, weary of seeing the 
perfect God reigning over a holy and happy people, and 
envying them their felicity, penetrated into heaven under the 
form of an angel of light, and persuaded the heavenly souls to 
follow him upon earth. Deceived by the form which he had 
assumed, they consented to follow him and to abandon their 
God. When the evil spirit had thus acquired dominion over 
these souls, he confined them in earthly bodies. In thus 
uniting them to matter, he thought to prevent forever their 
return to heaven. : 

This myth, on which the Cathari depended for solving 
the difficulty which arose from their negation of freewill and 
their belief in the fall of these heavenly souls, in fact explains 
nothing. If the inhabitants of heaven did not possess the 
liberty of choosing between good and evil, how can it be 
said that they consented to follow the Demon to the earth ? 
To say that they were deceived by this spirit of darkness, 
does not solve the difficulty, for their consent to leave 
their celestial abode implies the power of refusing to do so, 
and consequently the liberty of choice. ‘The weakness of 
the whole system is strongly exemplified here. If it were 
true that, originally, all souls were perfect, because created by 
a perfect God ; and if, on the other hand, all evil was derived 
from an evil cause, — if the principle of Aristotle, on which the 
Cathari founded their belief in the existence of two supreme 
creators, contrariorum contraria sunt principia,— were ad- 
missible to such an extent, the inevitable consequence would 
be that, between the two creations, there could never be any 
contact. Unable to deny that such a contact really exists, 
the Cathari were obliged to maintain that the souls of men 
were those of fallen angels ; and as they denied their free- 
will, they were led to imagine the absurd fable which we 
have mentioned, the absurdity of which is not a little increased 
by the fact that it does not at all answer the purpose for 
which it was intended. 

This view of the origin of the human race naturally led 
the Cathari to believe in the doctrine of metempsychosis. 
As God takes no part in the creation of evil spirits, all the 
souls in the world are the same which followed Lucifer from 
heaven. -They have consequently passed through many 
bodies. Some of the adherents of the sect went so far as to 
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state through how many bodies each soul must pass. As 
these souls, however, were created perfect, it is impossible 
that they should remain forever on earth, which the Cathari 
regarded as the domain of the Devil and the only hell which 
exists. All will be ultimately rescued from the power of the 
Evil One ; all will be saved, and enjoy the immortal life for 
which they were created. This belief in the redemption of 
all mankind was so firmly adopted by the sect, that they 
regarded the doctrine of predestination, as laid down by 
Augustine, as a monstrous error, contrary to all our notions of 
the goodness and justice of God.* 

In a system which taught the necessity of the salvation of 
all men, the presence of a Saviour would seem to be wholly 
unnecessary. But the sect attributed a great work to Jesus 
Christ. After having permitted the souls, which he had cre- 
ated perfect, to remain many thousand years under the power 
of the demon in order to expiate their guilt, the perfect God 
resolved to put a limit to the triumphs of his adversary by 
sending Jesus Christ upon earth. ‘The Cathari rejected the 
Catholic view of the nature of Christ. They regarded him 
as a being created by the Father, but superior to all other 
created beings. ‘The object of his mission on earth was to 
remind the captive souls which dwelt there of their celestial 
origin, to teach them their error with regard to the God in 
whom they had until then believed, to show them the means 
by which they could return to the true and perfect Deity, 
and, finally, to found a Church, in which should be received 
all those who accept his revelations and obey his laws. As 
the bodies of men are the work of the evil spirit, and as the 
perfect spirit of Christ could not dwell in such a body, the 
sect believed that the Saviour had come into the world with 
the celestial body with which souls are invested in heaven. 
It was in this spiritual body alone that he became incarnate, 
and he appeared in the world without having acquired a single 
material principle. Hence his language to his supposed 
mother : — “* Woman, what have I to do with thee?” The 





* An adherent of the sect is said to have made use of the following language 
with regard to this doctrine of Augustine : — “ Quod si teneret illum Deum, qui de 
mille ho.ninibus ab eo factis, unum salvaret et omnes alios damnaret, ipsum derum- 
peret et dilaceraret unguibus et dentibus tanquam perfidum, et reputabat ipsum 
esse falsum et perfidum, et spweret in faciem gus.” Acts of the Inquisition of 
Carcassonne, 1247. 
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body in which Christ appeared on earth had the appearance 
of humanity, but it had no wants. If he ate, or drank, or 
slept, it was in order not to reveal his true nature to the Adver- 
sary, from whom he had come to rescue the souls of men. 

With regard to the miracles wrought by Jesus, they applied 
to them the words of St. Paul, “the letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life,” and interpreted them all spiritually. The 
blind, to whom Christ restored their sight, are those blinded 
by sin; the tomb, from which he called forth Lazarus, is the 
darkness in which the sinning soul is buried. The bread 
which he distributed to the multitude is the word of life; the 
storm which he subdued is the storm ef earthly passions. 
They reproached the Catholics bitterly for believing that 
Christ could work visible miracles. 

We have said that, in this system, one of the principal 
objects of the mission of Christ was to found a Church, by 
admission into which men are saved. As it might have been 
objected, that there was a contradiction between maintaining 
that all men are saved, and at the same time that, in order to 
be saved, it is necessary to enter the Church, they obviated 
the difficulty by saying that, by the necessity of becoming 
members of the Catharist Church, they merely implied that 
the adoption of this faith hastened the moment when the souls 
of men should once more return to their celestial abode. It 
might also have been objected, that thousands of men had 
died before the Catharist doctrines were known. Were they 
to be eternally miserable? ‘This objection they answered by 
referring to their doctrine of the transmigration of souls. ‘The 
souls of those who had died before the coming of Christ 
passed through different bodies, until, at last, by being received 
into the Catharist Church, they were reconciled to God. In 
taking such a view of the salvation of mankind, it will be 
seen that death could not have the same meaning for all men. 
To those who have accomplished their expiation by being 
admitted to the Church, it is the termination of their suffer- 
ings in this world; freed from the shackles of matter, their 
souls again participate in the glory and happiness for which 
they were created. For those, on the contrary, who have 
not accomplished their period of penance, death is but the 

assage from one body to another. ‘The heavenly souls, 


which had been seduced by the evil spirit, had abandoned 
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their celestial bodies before descending upon earth. When 
they are again relieved from their bondage, they will take 
possession of these bodies. This was what the Cathari 
understood by the resurrection of the body. 

If we look only to the peculiar tenets of the Cathari, con- 
sidered as matter of mere speculation, it seems difficult to 
understand how so many Protestant writers should have 
claimed them as brethren, and almost asserted their orthodoxy. 
Their system, however, was practically established, and as 
often happens, the practice was much better than what might 
be legitimately inferred from the doctrine. We cannot but 
admire the purity and holiness of the lives of these heretics, 
and we wonder at the simple and spiritual form of worship 
which they established at a time when the Catholic church 
was displaying the full magnificence of its ritual, and cumber- 
ing the simplicity of Christianity with the invocation of saints 
and the exposition of relics and images. 

The whole practical tendency of the system which we have 
sketched must have been to free man from all attachment to 
the things of this earth. 'The world was the work of the spirit 
of evil. The only way of resisting sin, and effecting a total 
change of life, was to enter the church. ‘Those who were 
admitted to the church received the sacrament called the 
consolamentum, and were then considered as freed from all 
impurity, and they received the name of perfect. After they 
had attained this desirable condition, they did not pass their 
lives, as might have been expected, in idle meditation, await- 
ing the moment when their souls should be permitted to cast 
off the bodies in which they had been confined. They went 
from place to place, preaching and giving instruction, and 
also administering the consolamentum to those whom they 
deemed worthy. ‘ We lead,” said one of them, when sum- 
moned before the tribunal of the Inquisition at Carcassonne, 
‘‘a hard and wandering life; we flee from place to place, 
like sheep in the midst of wolves ; we suffer persecution like 
the apostles and martyrs, and yet our life is holy and austere. 
It is passed in abstinence, in prayer, and in labors which 
nothing can interrupt ; but to us every thing is easy, for we 
no longer belong to the world.” Their life “might well be 
called austere. The perfect were to take vows of poverty 
and chastity, and never to resort to arms, even in self-defence. 
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They were to avoid taking the life of an animal, for they held 
that the souls of men sometimes passed into the bodies of 
animals. ‘They were to abstain from meat, milk, eggs, and 
cheese, because all animal! food is the work of the Devil. 
Vegetables, fruits, bread, the oil of olives, and wine, furnished 
their repasts. ‘They believed that no sin was greater than 
marriage, which they would .not distinguish from adultery or 
concubinage. ‘They founded this doctrine on the words of 
our Saviour, “The children of this world marry and are 
given in marriage ; but they which shall be accounted worthy 
to obtain that world, and the resurrection from the dead, 
neither marry nor are given in marriage.” The perfect 
Cathari were generally clothed in black, and carried under 
their cloak a leathern pouch containing a copy of the New 
Testament, which they never laid aside. ‘They had peculiar 
signs by which they recognized each other; and even the 
houses in which they lived were marked in such a manner as 
to be easily discovered by the initiated. When thev tray- 
elled, they were received everywhere with the greatest 
kindness. If they stopped in a village or a castle, they were 
waited upon by the inhabitants. Even the most powerful 
noblemen deemed it an honor to serve them at table. 

These honors compensated but poorly, however, for the 
hardships and privations which they were obliged to undergo, 
and the number of the perfect was never very large. But 
the number of believers was very considerable. ‘These, who 
were called credentes, were not subjected to the same rigorous 
discipline as the perfect. ‘They might marry, make war, and 
eat of whatever food nature afforded, provided they confessed 
these sins to the perfect. But unless they received the con- 
solamentum before they died, they could not be immediately 
saved. The consolamentum was therefore frequently admin- 
istered to the credentes on their death-bed. This holy rite 
was not, however, indiscriminately administered to all those 
who demanded it. An attempt was made first to ascertain 
whether the dying person demanded it from conviction, or 
only to make sure of heaven by this means. Thus, we read 
that it was refused to a woman on the ground that it would 
be difficult for her to adopt the strict life of the perfect, in 
case she recovered. In some instances, for fear that those 
who had received the rite might again fall into sin if they re- 
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covered, the perfect ordered them to allow themselves to die 
of hunger. Horrible as this may seem, it was but a natural 
consequence of the whole Catharist system. It is singular, 
indeed, that suicide should not have become a common occur- 
rence amongst its adherents. It could certainly not be re- 
garded as a crime to destroy that body, which was the work 
of the spirit of darkness, and only impeded the progress of the 
soul, 

F'rom what has already been said, it is evident that, like 
many reformers of a later day, the Cathari were no less intol- 
erant than their persecutors. ‘Their church was the only 
true church, out of which there was no salvation ; they were 
the descendants of the early apostles, the people of God upon 
earth, for their church alone was composed of none but per- 
fect members. How, indeed, demanded they, could the 
Catholic church, which counted among its members so many 
men abandoned to every vice, how could it be the “ glorious 
church ” of which St. Paul speaks, “ having neither spot, nor 
wrinkle, nor any such thing, but being holy and without 
blemish?” But their church represented the Christian church 
in its primitive simplicity. ‘They believed, also, and in this 
respect they seem to have erred less, that their worship was 
of the same character with that of the early Christians. The 
more spiritual the mode of worship, the more they believed it 
to be in harmony with the instructions of the Saviour. ‘To 
adore God no particular place seemed to them necessary, no 
vain and useless ceremonies need be observed. In those 
places where they enjoyed the most liberty, however, they 
had erected edifices for the purposes of worship. In them 
there were no ornaments. <A bench or table, covered with a 
white cloth, took the place of an altar. On this the New 
‘Testament was always open at the first chapter of the Gospel 
according to John. No bells admonished the faithful of the 
hour of worship, for they regarded the bells which had so 
long summoned men to what they deemed an idolatrous wor- 
ship, as an invention of the Devil. ‘The forms of worship 
were as simple as the buildings in which it was celebrated. 
The service was performed either by a minister of the sect, or 
by one of the perfect. It commenced by the reading of pas- 
sages from the New Testament, which were afterwards ex- 
plained according to the doctrines of the sect; and this was 
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followed by a benediction. Afterwards, the whole assembly 
joined in. the Lord’s prayer, the only prayer which they ever 
used. 

The Cathari only recognized two sacraments, the consola- 
mentum and the benediction of bread, or communion. ‘The 
first of these, which, as we have seen, was of such vast 
importance, consisted merely in a minister, or one of the per- 
fect, laying his hands on the disciple, who wished to be ad- 
mitted to a full communion with the church, and invoking the 
blessing of God upon him. It held the place of the Catholic 
baptism. It was necessary to prepare by abstinence and 
prayer for this solemn rite. For three days previous to the 
ceremony, the candidate was not to partake of any food. 
When he was thus prepared, he was introduced in silence into 
the sanctuary, where the worship was performed. There, 
the minister, holding in his hands the Testament, instructed 
the neophyte in the tenets of the sect, informing him of the 
austere life which he would have to lead when once admitted 
into the true Church, warning him at the same time to beware 
of the Church of Rome, and to persevere unto death in the 
new faith, by which alone he could attain to immortal life. 
The neophyte then demanded and received the benediction 
in the usual form, and the minister handed him the Testament 
to kiss, and finally placed it on his head, whilst the other 
perfect who were present advanced and touched him, thus 
signifying that he was now their brother. The ceremony 
closed with the usual church service. 

As to the other sacrament of the Albigenses, the benedic- 
tion or breaking of bread, it took place at first at every meal 
at which one of the perfect was present. Before sitting down 
to the table, one of them took some bread, and breaking it, 
handed it to those who were present, saying, ‘“‘ May the grace 
of our Lord be with you.” But when the persecutions against 
the sect commenced, this practice was limited to the great 
religious festivals at Easter and Christmas. ‘This ceremony, 
as may be conjectured from the whole Catharist system, was 
viewed only as a symbol of the union of the members of the 
early Christian church. ‘To these reformers, as to many of 
those of a later day, the bread with which they communed 
underwent no mysterious change by the words of the minis- 
ter. They did not interpret literally the words of the Saviour, 
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“This is my body ;”’ but considered the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation as highly blasphemous. ‘‘ The priests,” said they, 
“make gods of paste, and afterwards eat them! How can 
the body of Christ, that spiritual body, which had only been 
manifested in the world as a real body, be contained in a 
piece of bread, which, like all things material, is the work of 
the Demon ?” 

In spite of the virtues practised by the Cathari, they did 
not, any more than the early Christians, escape the calumnies 
of their enemies. ‘The power they ascribed to the spirit of 
evil, and the mystery with which they assembled to worship, 
led the ignorant people to believe that they adored the Devil, 
and to imagine that their nocturnal meetings were consecrated 
to every species of wickedness. ‘They were accused of hold- 
ing the most absurd and licentious doctrines. ‘There does 
not seem to have been any foundation for such accusations, 
and, indeed, many of the Catholic writers of their day cannot 
refrain from rendering a homage to their virtues, and even 
cite their zeal for the propagation of their faith as an example 
to be followed by all Christians. ‘They were, unquestionably, 
most ardently attached to their church, and willingly encoun- 
tered every danger to extend its dominion. ‘They compassed 
Europe for the purpose of making proselytes. Sometimes, 
they went about openly preaching their doctrines; at other 
periods, they would visit, as merchants, the great towns, in 
which annual fairs were held, in the hope of gaining over 
many souls from the large concourse of men from every 
country which assembled at these periods. Nor were their 
efforts unsuccessful. While their preaching was listened to 
with delight, their simple and austere life deeply impressed 
those whom they encountered in their travels; and many 
were induced to imitate their example, that they might share 
with them the glories of eternal life. 

We have said that Innocent LI. was no sooner raised to 
the pontificate than he determined to arrest the progress of 
this sect, and, if possible, to erase its name from the memory 
of man. His first step was to direct a letter to the arch- 
bishops and bishops of southern France, in which he said 
that, owing to the rapid growth of the heresy, he had deter- 
mined to send Reinerius and Guido, two men of much learn- 
ing, as his legates to Languedoc, to endeavor to bring back 
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the erring to the true church. ‘To these two legates he gave 
full powers. ‘Their first duty would be to excommunicate 
the heretics, and to confiscate their possessions. If they did 
not then yield, the legates were to call upon the noblemen of 
the country to take up arms against them. MReinerius and 
Guido effected nothing ; and in 1203, the Pope appointed two 
Cistercian monks, Raoul and Pierre de Castelnau, to be his 
legates. ‘The unlimited authority with which he clothed 
these emissaries rather retarded than favored his plans ; for 
the clergy, irritated by the arrogant bearing which they 
assumed, refused to act in concert with them. Arnauld 
Amalric, Abbot of Citeaux, was joined with them ; but fear- 
ing that even this powerful auxiliary would not enable them 
to carry out his views, Innocent ordered them to preach 
a crusade against the heretics, and he wrote a letter to 
Philip Augustus, in which he represented to that monarch, 
that the time had now come for the spiritual and temporal 
powers to unite for the defence of the church. He declared 
it to be Philip’s duty, as one of the most powerful princes of 
Christendom, to use his authority against the heretics, and 
that if he was unable himself to command an army, he should 
send his son in his place. Philip was not moved by this 
language ; he was far too prudent to embark in an under- 
taking the issue of which seemed then so uncertain. 
Meanwhile, Foulques of Marseilles had been appointed 
bishop of Toulouse. ‘The youth of this prelate had been 
passed amidst the licentious pleasures of the ‘Troubadours. 
He was himself a proficient in the gay science, and by his 
songs had charmed many a fair lady. He abandoned all this 
and entered a convent, where in appearance he renounced 
the world ; but in truth, he was still pursuing self-gratification, 
he had only changed the object of his passion. ‘He had 
devoted,” says a French writer, “one half of his life to gal- 
lantry, he gave up the other without hesitation to the cause 
of tyranny, murder, and plunder.” He proved a powerful 


auxiliary to the legates in their work of persecution. ‘The 
legates were also joined by twelve Cistercian monks. Thus 
prepared, they set out, clad in sumptuous attire, and attended 
by a splendid retinue, to preach the gospel of the Roman 
Catholic Church throughout the country. The people mur- 
mured. One day, these luxurious apostles chanced to meet 
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Diego d’ Azebes, Bishop of Osma, and Dominic, one of his 
canons, who were just returning from Rome. ‘The Bishop 
was astonished at such indecent display on the part of Chris- 
tian missionaries, and seriously remonstrated with them. “It 
is not thus,” he said, “but on foot, that you should march 
against the heretics.” ‘The Cistercians followed his advice, 
and he and his companion became their active coadjutors. 
Thus the Bishop of Osma, and Dominic, whose name was 
afterwards to acquire a great celebrity, began to preach against 
the Albigenses. ‘They went together from place to place, 
everywhere entering into theological discussions with the 
heretics, and endeavoring to convince them of their errors. 
However easy it might be for the Catholics to overcome the 
Cathari in argument, they made no progress in converting 
them, and still less in expelling them from the country. In 
those places where the heretics were most numerous, when 
the Catholic inhabitants were asked why they did not drive 
them out, they replied, “we cannot; we have grown up 
with them, and we know the purity, the sanctity, of their 
lives.” ‘The people heaped insults on the missionaries ; they 
threw dirt at the Bishop and at Dominic, and spat upon them. 
The bishop was so irritated that he called loudly upon the 
Lord “to let His hand fall heavily upon the heretics, as 
chastisement alone could open their eyes.” Shortly after- 
wards he returned to Spain. ‘The monks who had come 
from Citeaux, and who now began to despair of success, 
went back to their convent, and Pierre de Castelnau and 
Dominic were left alone to conduct the work of persecution. 
We have already said that Raymond, Count of Toulouse, 
one of the most powerful noblemen in the south of France, 
favored the heretics. From an early age he had associated 
with them, and when he succeeded his father, in 1194, he 
openly protected them, and always retained a number of the 
perfect at his court to administer the consolamentum to him 
in case he should be suddenly taken ill. ‘The Pope endeav- 
ored to induce him to banish the Cathari from his dominions ; 
and when he steadfastly refused, he was solemnly excommu- 
nicated. At the same time, the legate excited the neighboring 
barons to make war on Raymond, who, fearing an invasion 
of his territory, now promised submission to the Pope. But 
this reconciliation with Rome did not last long. Pierre de 
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Castelnau publicly upbraided him for his want of faith in not 
expelling the heretics, and again excommunicated him. The 
Count lost his temper, replied angrily, and threatened Pierre 
with death. ‘This imprudent speech was eagerly caught at 
by one of the Count’s attendants, who pursued the legate, 
and killed him as he was about to embark in a boat on the 
Rhone. 

The murder of the papal legate was the signal for the 
crusade which had been so long meditated. The Pope, 
exasperated at so daring a violation of his pontifical author- 
ity, called upon the princes of Christendom to avenge the 
desecrated majesty of the Church. He immediately ordered 
the bishops of Provence to preach a crusade against the 
unhappy Count and his heretic subjects, who were worse 
than the infidel Saracens. ‘ And as,” added he in his cir- 
cular to the bishops, ‘‘ according to the holy Fathers, it is not 
necessary for one to keep his faith with those who do not 
keep theirs towards God, or who have separated from the 
communion of the faithful, we, in virtue of our apostolic 
authority, release from their allegiance all those who think 
they owe obedience to the Count, and we permit any Catholic 
to pursue him, and to occupy and take possession of his 
dominions.” 

The king of France and his barons were also entreated to 
enter without delay upon this holy war against the excom- 
municated Count. ‘The abbot Arnauld, and Navarre d’ Aix, 
the new papal legate, went preaching the crusade throughout 
the country. ‘To those who should enlist in the sacred cause, 
Innocent promised the same indulgences as to those who 
visited the Holy Land. Many were even allowed to change 
their vow of an expedition against the Saracens for one 
against the Albigenses. It may readily be conceived how 
many were glad to avail themselves of so favorable an oppor- 
tunity of fulfilling a religious duty without making a dangerous 
voyage across the sea, and thus to expiate a life of guilt and 
crime. Instead of those distant expeditions, in which so 
many Christians perished by the arm of the infidel, or by 
famine and sickness, an enterprise now offered itself, in which, 
to use the words of the priests who exhorted the barons to 
take up arms, “the labor was but small, the distance short, 
and yet the recompense eternal.” It must not be supposed, 
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however, that all those who enlisted were actuated by such 
pious motives. Many joined the army from the hope of rich 
plunder; others, from the north of France, were actuated by 
a jealousy towards the south, a jealousy so strong that Inno- 
cent did not fail to discover it and to avail himself of it. ‘Thus 
a large army was formed. 

Raymond, to whose wavering and cowardly bearing on this 
occasion may perhaps be ascribed the success of the crusade, 
was so alarmed at the approach of this powerful body, that 
he asked to be reconciled to the Church, and even consented 
to assume the cross himsel1. Innocent, acting according to 
his favorite maxim, that dissimulation is allowable towards here- 
tics, consented to receive the Count once more into the bosom 
of the Church, rightly thinking that it would be easier for him 
to crush the heretics with their most powerful protector 
enlisted on his side. He reflected, too, that when the other 
barons who favored the heresy were reduced, it would be 
far less difficult to break with Raymond and plunge him in 
irretrievable ruin. 

It was in the church of St. Gilles, where the remains of 
Pierre de Castelnau had been interred, that Raymond was 
admitted to the sacraments of the church. ‘There, in presence 
of some twenty bishops, he was obliged to take a solemn oath 
upon the Eucharist and certain holy relics to persecute, by 
every means in his power, the heretic Albigenses. He was 
then stripped of his clothes, and a priest having fastened a 
stole round his neck, led him nine times round the church, 
scourging him all the while with a whip. After this cere- 
mony, he was admitted to receive absolution. 

Influenced by the example of the Count de Toulouse, his 
nephew, Raymond Roger, Viscount of Béziers, who was well 
known as one of the partisans of the sect, offered to make 
his peace with the Church. The Pope refused this, as he 
thought he might subdue him by other means. The Viscount, 
finding that no other course was left him, immediately prepared 
for war. Leaving a large garrison in the town of Béziers, he 
himself retired to Carcassonne, where he made every effort 
to impede the progress of the invading army. Meanwhile 
the crusaders, clad in their heavy armor, but wearing on their 
breast the holy sign of the cross, and carrying in their hands 
the pilgrim staff, to show in what a sacred cause they had 
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engaged, were advancing under the command of Arnauld, 
the Abbot of Citeaux, through the valley of the Rhone, by 
Lyons, Valence, Montelimart, and Avignon. At Valence, 
they were met by the Count de Toulouse, who now com- 
pleted his disgrace by actually taking up arms against his 
persecuted countrymen, whom he unquestionably favored at 
heart. 

On the twenty-second of Jul¥, 1209, the army laid siege 
to the town of Béziers. Reginald de Montpeyroux, bishop 
of the city, who joined the crusaders, having been admitted 
within the walls, assembled the inhabitants in the church of 
St. Nicaise, and exhorted them to yield before the vengeance 
of God and the Church should fall upon them. ‘ Go and 
tell the legate who sent you,’ was their reply, “that our 
city is strong and good, that our Lord will not fail to assist 
us in our present misfortunes, and that, before we would be 
guilty of the cowardly act which you demand of us, we 
would eat our own children.” ‘The bishop then returned to 
the army, full of grief at the ill success of his endeavors to 
save the unhappy inhabitants from their fate. When their 
bold reply was repeated to Arnauld, he solemnly declared 
that not one stone in the city should remain on another, and 
not one life should be spared. ‘This promise was but too 
strictly adhered to. ‘The town was taken, and when the 
leaders of the army asked of the bloodthirsty abbot what 
they shou!d do, as they could not distinguish the heretics and 
the catholics; “ Kill them all,’ was the reply; “God will 
know His own!” ‘Thus was perpetrated one of the most 
horrible massacres recorded in history. Although there exists 
considerable discrepancy among writers as to the exact num- 
ber of persons who perished, it is certain that not less than 
twenty thousand were sacrificed to the blind fury of fanati- 
cism. The town was set on fire and entirely destroyed. 

From Béziers the army proceeded to Carcassonne, where 
they arrived on the first of August, having laid waste the 
whole intermediate country. ‘The city was attacked amidst 
the holy chants of the church. Peter of Arragon, who was the 
liege lord of Béziers and Carcassonne, had come to endeavor 
to make peace between his vassal and the crusaders. All he 
was able to obtain, however, was that the Viscount should be 
allowed to leave the city with twelve of his followers, pro- 
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vided all the other inhabitants were abandoned to the invaders. 
When Roger heard this proposition, he exclaimed that he had 
rather be flayed alive than consent to it. ‘The legate,” said 
he, “shall not lay hand on the least of my followers, for it is 
I who have brought them into danger.” ‘This noble reply 
availed him nothing. The city fell into the hands of the 
merciless enemy ; some of the inhabitants succeeded in escap- 
ing through a secret passage,“and the others were put to the 
sword. As for the Viscount, he was arrested in spite of a safe 
conduct which he had obtained, and was held prisoner in the 
fortress, where he soon afterwards died, as many supposed, 
from the effects of poison. 

After the taking of Carcassonne, the Abbot of Citeaux 
assembled the principal noblemen in the army, in order to 
select one to take charge of the administration of the con- 
quered country, or, as M. Michelet expresses it, in his spirited 
history of France, ‘“‘ to keep watch in arms over the bodies 
of the dead, and over the ashes of ruined cities.” ‘The Duke 
of Burgundy and the Counts of Nevers and St. Pol gener- 
ously refused the offer which was made them, saying that 
they had come to fight against the heretics, and not to deprive 
the Viscount of Béziers of his dominions. Simon, Count of 
Montfort, was less scrupulous, and after an affected hesitation, 
he accepted the office. ‘This man, whose name is connected 
with the most bloody scenes of the war, had but recently 
returned from the Holy Land, where he had been distinguished 
not less for his valor than for his blind submission to the 
Church, and his rigorous observance of its rites. Without 
compassion, when his fanaticism was excited, he was yet kind 
to his followers, and ever considerate of their wants. -Many 
anecdotes are related of the strictness of his morals, and his hu- 
manity towards the female prisoners who fell into his hands. 
These virtues, uncommon as they were in those times, cannot 
efface the recollection of the misfortunes which he brought 
upon the flourishing provinces that he was appointed to gov- 
ern. Unable even to read, he felt no regard for learning and 
civilization. He seemed to have but one thought, that of 
crushing the heresy. ‘The Church could not have found a 
man better suited to carry out her views, and in her gratitude 
she called him the champion of the cause of God. 

It seemed as if nothing now remained to be done but to con- 
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vert the remaining heretics. The possessions of the Viscount 
of Béziers, the most powerful protector of the Cathari since 
Raymond of Toulouse had abandoned their cause, had been 
wrested from him, and the crusade appeared to be at an end. 
But success had inflamed the ambition of Simon de Montfort, 
and he resolved to continue the war until all the provinces 
which the heresy had penetrated should be subjected to his 
sway. His first act, on taking possession of his new domin- 
ions, was to order that the tithes should be immediately paid. 
He also established new taxes in favor of the Church, and 
carried measures generally with so high a hand, that the bar- 
ons, who had come to take part in the war, and were already 
disgusted with the many scenes of cruelty and bad faith they 
had witnessed, hastened to return to their own dominions. 
Simon thus found himself almost entirely abandoned. He 
was not discouraged, however, and even ventured to demand 
of the Count of Toulouse certain of his subjects who were 
suspected of heresy, threatening him with an invasion of his 
territory if he did not comply. So insolent a message roused 
Raymond from his apathy. He boldly replied that he did 
not recognize the authority of Simon, and that he would only 
obey the mandates of the Pope. ‘Thereupon the legate ex- 
communicated him, and the Count resolved to go to Rome in 
order to complain to the Pope kimself of the manner in 
which he had been treated. He arrived at Rome at the 
beginning of the year 1210, and was graciously received by 
the Holy Father, who refused, however, to permit him to 
justify himself in his presence, as the Count had demanded, 
but referred him to a council to be held at St. Gilles in three 
months from that time. Raymond, disheartened, hastened to 
leave Rome, “ where,” says a chronicler, “he was greatly 
afraid of falling ill,’ and returned to Toulouse. At the ap- 
pointed time, he appeared before the council of St. Gilles, 
where he was examined by Arnauld and his associate, the 
canon Theodosius. He declared that all the conditions of 
his reconciliation with Rome had been faithfully fulfilled. 
His inquisitors denied this, and reproached him with not hav- 
ing exterminated all the heretics in his domimions. The 
Count could not restrain his tears, and the sentence of ex- 
communication was solemnly confirmed against him. 
Meanwhile, Simon de Montfort had succeeded in levying a 
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new army, and had commenced attacking the castles in the 
neighborhood of his dominions, which still served as places of 
refuge for the heretics, who had been compelled to abandon 
the cities. One of their principal strongholds was the castle 
of Minerve, in the vicinity of Narbonne, to which Montfort 
laid siege. It held out for a long time, but was at last 
obliged to yield to the superior force of the assailants. One 
of the articles of the capitulation was, that those who would 
abjure their heretical opinions should be allowed to leave 
the fortress unmolested. As some of the crusaders mur- 
mured against this stipulation, by which they thought they 
might be deprived of some of their victims, Arnauld re- 
proved them, saying, ‘ Be not alarmed; I know these here- 
tics. Not one will recant.” Arnauld judged rightly. <A 
priest, Guy de Vaux Cernay, was entrusted with the task of 
conversion ; but his endeavors were vain. After they had 
listened for some time to his eloquent exhortations, they re- 
plied, ‘“* We do not wish for your faith. We have renounced 
the Church of Rome. You labor in vain, for neither in life 
nor in death will we renounce the opinions which we have 
formed.” ‘Thereupon Count Simon ordered that one hun- 
dred and forty of them should be publicly burnt. This 
horrible death did not damp the ardor of their enthusiasm, and 
they hastened to throw themselves into the flames. After 
this, the gates of many other castles were opened to the cru- 
saders by their tenants, who feared a similar fate to that 
which had befallen the unhappy inhabitants of Minerve. It 
was now evident that the only course which remained for 
Raymond was to endeavor to resist by force the invasion 
with which he was threatened by Simon. 

As yet there had been no open hostilities between these 
two men. The ambitious leader of the crusaders was only 
waiting, however, for a pretext to attack the Count, and this 
was easily found. In the spring of 1211, Montfort had taken 
the castle of Lavaur, one of the strongholds of the here- 
tics. During the siege, Raymond had neglected to furnish 
the army with provisions. ‘This was considered as a sufficient 
cause of complaint against one who had incurred the displeas- 
ure of the Church, and hostilities commenced. After two 
years of alternate success, the Count of Toulouse was re- 
duced, in 1213, to the possession of the city of Toulouse and 
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a few of the neighboring towns. He then called upon the 
king of Arragon to come to his assistance. Don Pedro gen- 
erously responded to this appeal, and his first step was to 
send deputies to Rome to remonstrate with the Pope against 
the conduct of Simon of Montfort. ‘They represented to the 
Pope that, not content with occupying all the places inhabit- 
ed by heretics, the leaders of the crusade had stretched out 
their greedy hands towards lands whose inhabitants were not 
even suspected of heresy ; that they had obstinately refused 
to hear the justification of the Count, although the latter was 
ready to submit to every thing, even to exile, provided his 
dominions might pass into the hands of his son. The Pope 
listened with seeming interest to their complaints, and ordered 
his legates to convene a council, in which it should be decided 
whether the Count might be admitted to justify himself. As 
might easily have been foreseen, this favor was denied to the 
unfortunate Raymond. .The king of Arragon was greatly 
irritated, and solemnly took the excommunicated prince under 
his protection. On the 12th of September, 1213, he laid 
siege to the little town of Muret, situated a few miles only 
from Toulouse. When Montfort heard of this, he hastened 
with the few troops he could muster to the rescue of the in- 
habitants. Such was the ardent confidence in the justice of 
his cause which upheld him in all his perils, that he did not 
hesitate with his few followers to attack the large force which 
Pedro had collected under the walls of Muret. During this 
battle, which decided the fate of the Albigenses, two French 
cavaliers had agreed to attack the king himself, and not to 
assail any less noble opponent. Pedro had doubtless been 
warned of this plan, for he had exchanged armor with one of 
his followers. The knights attacked the person who wore 
the king’s armor, but seeing how readily he yielded under 
their blows, one of them exclaimed, ‘It is not the king; he 
is a better knight!” “True,” cried Don Pedro, who was 
standing near; ‘it is not he; Iam the king!” ‘This bold 
declaration cost him his life; and the army was so discon- 
certed by the death of its leader, that Montfort soon suc- 
ceeded in making himself master of the field. 

Flushed with this important victory, he hastened on to 
Toulouse, which did not even attempt resistance. Ray- 
mond, despairing of his cause, and counting no longer either 
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on the Pope or the king of France, retired with his son to 
England, where he did homage to the English monarch for 
the county of Toulouse. He was not wrong in renouncing 
all hope in Philip Augustus ; for no sooner did that prince 
see that there was not any chance of success for the 
Count, than he allowed his son Louis to lead an army into 
the South. It was in company with that prince that Simon 
de Montfort entered ‘Toulouse, and added the city and county 
to his former possessions. 

About this time, November, 1215, the celebrated council 
of Lateran was opened at Rome. It was one of the most 
imposing the Church had ever witnessed. It had been as- 
sembled for the purpose of legislating about the heretics, and 
of settling definitely the quarrel between Count Raymond and 
the Church. It was in vain that the Count himself went to 
Rome to plead his cause. His enemies were too powerful 
for him, and the council pronounced against him. Such was 
the power of the Church, that not a voice was raised against 
this iniquitous sentence. Not even the king of France, whose 
interest it certainly was to protect a vassal, opposed it. On 
the contrary, he shortly afterwards allowed Simon to do hom- 
age for those provinces, “‘ which had been possessed by Ray- 
mond, formerly Count of Toulouse.” 

The council did not separate without sanctioning a project 
which, when matured and carried into execution, was to have 
the most important results for the Romish Church. The 
Spaniard Dominic, renowned alike for his piety, eloquence, 
and charity, who, as we have seen, took an active part in the 
events which occurred during the first years of the persecution 
of the Cathari, had formed the plan of founding a new religious 
order. It was while engaged in the conversion of the heretics, 
that he had been deeply impressed by the influence which the 
Catharist preachers exercised over the people, and had thought 
that the best means of counteracting this effect was to imitate 
their example, and to oppose to the poor and apostolic life of 
the Cathari, the life no less austere of monks devoted to pov- 
erty. He thus conceived the plan of establishing a religious 
order, whose members should go from place to place, preach- 
ing the doctrines of the Catholic Church. Before putting 
this scheme into execution, he proceeded to Rome to com- 
municate it to the Pope. Innocent at first listened with dis- 
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trust, and refused to favor the plan. ‘“ But night, that divine 
counsellor of men,” says a Catholic writer, “ brought him 
better thoughts. Whilst he was sleeping profoundly, it 
seemed to him that he saw the church of St. John of Lateran, 
and Dominic leaning against it, and supporting on his shoul- 
ders its tottering walls. On the morrow, he sent for the holy 
man, and ordered him to return to France to his companions, 
to agree with them upon the establishment of the order.” * 
It was not until 1216, however, after the death of Pope 
Innocent, that the order of Dominican or Preaching Friars was 
fully organized and sanctioned by papal authority. At the 
death of Dominic, in 1221, no less than sixty monasteries of 
this order existed, and the friars had commenced a zealous 
and successful warfare against the heretics. 

The severity of the sentence pronounced against Count 
Raymond had excited the indignation of his former subjects. 
He resolved to take advantage of this disposition in his favor, 
and to attempt to regain those dominions of which he had 
been so unjustly deprived. He landed at Marseilles with his 
son, where they were both received with acclamations. 
Many noblemen, who had formerly opposed them, now has- 
tened to take up arms in their cause, and they proceeded in 
triumph to ‘Toulouse, their capital, which they succeeded in 
rescuing from their enemies. Simon de Montfort hastened 
with his troops to lay siege to this place ; but the city was 
so well defended, that he was compelled to apply to’ Philip 
Augustus for aid. ‘The king sent him some troops, but they . 
had scarcely arrived, when, on the 25th of June, 1218, Mont- 
fort was killed by a stone thrown from the ramparts. His 
death was bewailed by his followers as if he had been a 
martyr; and the consternation produced by it was so great, 
that his son Amaury was obliged to raise the siege, and to 
retire to Carcassonne, where his father’s remains were sol- 
emnly interred. A contemporary poet cites the epitaph 
placed on his tomb, and eloquently exclaims, ‘ ‘To him, who 
can read it aright, this epitaph says that he is a saint and 
martyr, and that he will rise to eternal life, there to wear a 
crown and be seated on a throne. And surely it must be so, 
if, as I have heard, by killing men and shedding blood, ruin- 








* Mémoires pour servir au Rétablissement de l Ordre des Fréres Précheurs en 
France, by the eloquent Dominican preacher, Lacordaire. 
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ing souls and consenting to murders, listening to false counsel 
and lighting horrible fires, destroying the barons and degrad- 
ing the nobility, depriving men of their lands and encouraging 
violence, strangling women and innocent children, —if by 
such means, a man can in this world gain the kingdom of 
Christ, then the Count must indeed wear a crown, and shine 
resplendent in Heaven.” * 

Neither the death of Montfort, nor that of Raymond, which 
occurred in 1223, put an end to the war. It was continued 
by their successors. A new crusade was preached against 
Raymond VII., who had succeeded his father, and Louis VIII. 
of France headed the army. In 1229, both parties, exhausted 
by the war, and ardently desiring to put an end to it, agreed 
to sign a treaty of peace at Meaux. On the 12th of April 
of that year, the Count of Toulouse solemnly swore, in the 
great church of Notre Dame, in Paris, to observe this treaty, 
humiliating to him as its stipulations were. By this act, he 
promised allegiance to the king of France, and thus prepared 
the way for the final destruction of the independence of the 
South. 


‘*¢ Thus terminated,” says Mr. Schmidt, “ the war against the 
Albigenses. It was productive of the most important conse- 
quences, as well for Languedoc as for the rest of France. At 
first, the destruction of the heresy had been not only the pretext, 
but the real cause, of the war; soon, however, this ceased to be 
any thing more than a pretext to obtain objects, in which the 
interests of the Catholic faith were but little concerned. Political 
and national interests were soon blended with those of the Church, 
and it was not long before they formed the principal motives for 
continuing the war, although they were still veiled under the 
name of religion. ‘This war was one between the citizens and 
knights of the south and the northern barons, who were allied 
with a fanatic and ambitious clergy. It was a war of violence 
against right, and, as a poet expresses it, —‘of fraud against 
honesty.’ It prepared the way for the extinction of the nation- 
ality peculiar to the south of France, and the amalgamation of 
this generous and illustrious population with the rest of the nation. 
If this result is one in which we should rejoice, the honor of it 
does not belong to those who effected it from motives of ven- 





* See “ Histoire en Vers de la Crotsade contre les Herétigues Albigeois,” pub- 
lished by the late M. Fauriel, in the valuable Collection of Documents relating to 
the History of France, and which contains one of the most complete accounts of 
the Crusade, 
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geance or hatred, but to that Divine Providence, which is able to 
make the evil actions of men work for good. As far as the 
primitive object of the crusade, the extirpation of heresy, is con- 
cerned, it is certain that the crusade did not accomplish it. The 
heresy continued to reign with as much power in Languedoc after 
the crusade, as when Innocent II. first undertook to destroy it 
by the force of arms. ‘The indignation to which the horrors 
committed during the war, the ruin of the prosperity of the 
country, the destruction of its nationality and religious independ- 
ence, and of the joyous and poetic mode of life in the south, gave 
rise, lent new strength to the heresy. For the nobility, as well as 
the other classes of society, attributed the misfortunes which befell 
their country, not merely to the cruelty of the northern French, but 
still more to the perfidiousness and fanaticism of the clergy. ‘To 
the cours d’amour had succeeded the tribunals of the Inquisition ; 
‘the gay science had made way for an ardent theological contro- 
versy, the principal argument of which was the stake. Instead of 
the poets and story-tellers who had travelled through the coun- 
try, only the gloomy figures of monks could be seen; and in 
that land where formerly the glorious exploits of past ages had 
been sung, nothing was heard but sermons urging the population 
to religious persecution. Many castles were occupied by the 
foreign conquerors, whilst the former inmates, excommunicated 
by the Church, lived either in exile or hidden in the thick forest. 
It is easy to imagine the effect which such a change must have 
produced on the ardent imagination of the inhabitants of these 
southern climes. Far from becoming more attached to the 
Church, they conceived against it an implacable hatred. This 
feeling bursts forth with energy in the lays of the last Provencal 
poets, who complain bitterly that all their pleasures have faded 
away. ‘They no longer sing either love or chivalry. They only 
write to lament the decline of their native country, and to accuse 
the French, the clergy, and above all, the Pope. ‘These lays, 
which breathe only sadness or revenge, were eagerly listened to 
by a people so easily moved by the power of poetry ; they kept 
up that feeling of enmity which made them regard the French of 
the north as oppressors, and by fortifying them in their resistance 
to a Church, which, in order to gain them over to her faith, had 
had recourse to such barbarous means, ‘confirmed them in their 
attachment to the Catharist sect.” 


Owing to these circumstances, it was not till the middle of 
the fourteenth century that the heresy entirely disappeared. 
The persecutions of the Inquisition were at last successful. 
The temporal and spiritual power were closely associated in 
the work of destruction. ‘The archives of the tribunals of the 
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Inquisition established in Languedoc bear witness to the zeal 
with which this odious persecution was carried on. Aban- 
doned by the powerful barons, who had so long protected 
them, and weakened in numbers, the Cathari ceased to resist, 
and gradually renounced their faith. But the spirit which 
had so long sustained them in opposition was not crushed. 
Other heretics arose in their place; and when, after several 
centuries, owing to the progress of civilization, and, above all, 
to the invention of printing, an irretrievable schism took place 
in the Church, it was in those cities, in those parts of the 
country where the Cathari had been the most numerous, that 
Protestant communities were most firmly established. It is, 
indeed, a spiritual affinity between the faith of the Cathari 
and that of Protestants which makes us sympathize with the 
former, rather than any positive resemblance between their 
doctrines and those of the modern Reformers. Viewed as a 
theological or a philosophical system, the Catharist heresy 
would be entitled to little respect ; but the spirit of those who, 
in adopting it, opposed the power of Rome and endeavored 
to reform its abuses, must strongly excite our admiration. 
The system itself is so defective, it gives such erroneous views 
of man and of his relations to his Creator, it is so strongly 
imbued with errors derived from paganism, that it could only 
have been so widely spread as it was in a rude age and 
among an illiterate people. And it is doubtful whether it 
would have found so many believers even in such an age, had 
it not been for the many circumstances which combined to 
favor its growth. ‘The contrast which the pure lives of the 
Cathari offered to those of the Catholic clergy, the compara- 
tive simplicity of their worship, and above all, the violent 
measures to which the Church resorted in order to extirpate 
the heresy, could not have failed to gain many over to their 
cause. Religious liberty, the liberty of the human mind to 
speculate on the highest subjects offered to its meditation, 
and to conclude according to the degree of light which has 
been imparted to it, cannot be destroyed by such means as 
the Catholic Church adopted against the Cathari. ‘The more 
it is persecuted, the more powerful it becomes. ‘Those who 
proclaim its sacred principles before the time marked by 
Providence for their reception may perish, but from their 
ashes will arise others, who in their turn will strive for this 
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noble cause, and ultimately triumph. Thus it was with the 
Cathari. ‘They, like many other of the heretical sects of the 
Middle Ages, were but the predecessors of more fortunate 
reformers, who, coming at a more enlightened period of the 
world’s history, were enabled to establish on an imperishable 
basis the religious freedom of mankind. 
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Go.psmiru tells us, in one of his delightful essays, that 
‘an alehouse-keeper near Islington, who had long lived at 
the sign of the French king, upon the commencement of the 
last war with France, pulled down his old sign, and put up 
the Queen of Hungary. Under the influence of her red face 
and golden sceptre, he continued to sell ale till she was no 
longer the favorite of his customers; he changed her, there- 
fore, some time ago for the King of Prussia, who may prob- 
ably be changed in turn for the next great man who shall be 
set up for vulgar admiration.” 

The republican sympathies of the people of this country, 
so far as they are indicated in the newspapers and the 
speeches of ambitious politicians, appear to have shifted from 
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one object to another about as often as the honest publican 
of Islington changed his sign. Hardly two years ago, we 
were called upon to admire that strange phenomenon, a lib- 
eral and reforming Pope, —almost a republican, we were 
told, — who had given a free constitution to his people, and 
pardoned all political offenders. Portraits of the excellent 
Pio Nono were exposed for sale in all our printshops, and 
for ornament in most Protestant drawing-rooms. Now, the 
same Pope is the object of the fiercest invective and obloquy ; 
he has recovered his old titles ; he is once more a despot and 
a tyrant, Antichrist and the Man of Sin. His portrait was 
ignominiously taken down, and engravings of Ledru Rollin, 
Louis Blanc, and Lamartine occupied its place. Public 
meetings were convoked to send addresses of congratulation 
to the new French republic, and the members of the Pro- 
visional Government were our idols for almost four months. 
But the insurrection of June gave a rude shock to their pop- 
ularity, and a few persons among us were allowed timidly to 
express their doubts of the discretion, the disinterestedness, 
and the immaculate patriotism of these February heroes. 
They have now sunk wholly out of sight, and their names 
are seldom mentioned but with some expression of pity or 
contempt. Charles Albert, a king with democratic tenden- 
cies, next ruled in our republican hearts for a fortnight, till his 
glory was eclipsed by that of Mazzini and Garibaldi, the one 
a veteran conspirator, and the other a brigand and the leader 
of brigands. Cavaignac, who had become almost a hero in 
our esteem after he had so gallantly put down with sharp shot 
the insurgents of Paris, was execrated for fitting out an expe- 
dition to do precisely the same thing to the insurgents of Rome. 
Yet some doubted whether the assassins of Count Rossi and 
the venerable Palma did not as richly deserve condign punish- 
ment as the murderers of General Brea and the Archbishop of 
Paris. 

It is humiliating to look back upon changes of opinion so 
frequent and violent as these; to be obliged to confess that 
we have wasted our honest enthusiasm, mistaken our men, 
and lavished upon demagogues, savage fanatics, or disguised 
supporters of despotism, the admiration which was intended 
for the brave, enlightened, and disinterested champions of 
human freedom and defenders of their country’s rights. Our 
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errors and disappointments ought at least to teach us caution ; 
having so often been deceived, it becomes us to scrutinize pretty 
sharply the credentials of all who may hereafter claim to be con- 
sidered 4s martyrs of liberty or regenerators of free institutions 
in Europe. It is worth while, also, to review those cases in 
reference to which we have been led into error, and see what 
principles and motives were really active in them, and how it 
was that they simulated the character of contests for freedom. 

The pamphlet first named at the head of this article is 
very instructive for this purpose, as it is written by a former 
diplomatic representative of France both in Russia and Ger- 
many, who has had ample opportunity to study the internal 
and foreign politics of those countries ; while his present po- 
sition, as minister of the French republic to the court of 
Madrid, is a sufficient guaranty that his sentiments, on the 
whole, are not anti-republican. It is temperately written, 
apparently without prejudice or secret bias, with the avowed 
purpose of lessening the fears entertained by his countrymen, 
at an anxious and gloomy period of their affairs, of a general 
war in Europe. It was published in the spring or summer of 
1849 ; and events have thus far justified the writer's prediction, 
that, notwithstanding what was then the agitated state of the 
Continent, the apparent wreck of so many governments, and 
the number of local contests which were raging fiercely in the 
centre and south of Europe, there would be no general con- 
flagration like that which was kindled by the first Revolution 
in France. ‘ Therefore,” he says, in conclusion, “ let confi- 
dence be restored on all sides; let commerce resume its for- 
mer habits, and hasten to .ake up again its relations with 
foreign countries ; for a maritime war is as improbable, as 
impossible, as a continental one. Let a sense of security 
animate our manufactures, and the works which have been 
interrupted may be undertaken anew. France has both the 
will and the power, in the face of agitated and revolutionized 
Europe, to preserve peace, which will be more honorable and 
profitable to her than a long war ; for without striking a blow, 
she will see the whole work of the Allies in 1815 disappear. 
Freed from all apprehensions as to our foreign relations, let us 
think only of the struggle against perverse doctrines which is 
going on at home, and seek to bring back to us all our coun- 
trymen, who have only been misled and deceived, and 
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whose ears are still open to the language of reason added to 
that of fraternal conciliation.” 

These words being a sufficient indication of the honesty of 
the writer’s purpose, his statements can be received without 
distrust. ‘The pamphlet itself affords proof enough of the 
extent and thoroughness of his information ; with the affairs 
of Germany, including Hungary, he seems particularly con- 
versant, his knowledge being evidently derived from a long 
residence in the countries of which he speaks, and from fa- 
miliarity with the languages of the several tribes that inhabit 
them. ‘I have the advantage,” he says, ‘of having lived 
many years among those Germans and Slavonians who are 
now so lamentably hostile to each other, and of having quit- 
ted them hardly five months ago; of having travelled through 
the various countries which the war has recently desolated ; 
of having become personally acquainted, in the course cf a 
rather long military and diplomatic career in this part of Eu- 
rope, with all the men who govern, with many of those who 
command or negotiate, and even with some of those who 
speak and write, and thus calm or agitate, the credulous peo- 
ple in all these distant lands; and of thus being able, from 
all these causes united, to speak from certain knowledge.” 

With these grounds of assurance that he is a safe guide, 
we shall make free use of the information he gives as to the 
present state of Europe, the character of the political changes 
which have recently taken place in it, and the motives of the 
combatants in the several contests which have lately disturbed 
its tranquillity. 

The leading idea or fact, whichis developed and supported 
in this publication, is, that the wars which broke out in Eu- 
rope during the year 1848 were not founded on political or 
religious principle, but were all wars of races, in which dif- 
ferent nationalities, speaking different languages, came in con- 
tact with each other by seeking to vindicate or preserve a 
superior relative position; hence it is concluded, that they 
are necessarily local in character and limited in their results 
to the parties which are actually engaged in them, affording 
no cause of offence to any third nation, and incapable of en- 
dangering the general peace of Europe. Every other nation, 
it is argued, — France, for instance, —— may remain a peace- 
able spectator of such wars, neither her prosperity, her dig- 
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nity, nor her political influence being in any manner compro- 
mised by them. 


‘* During the year which has just elapsed, (1848,) there have 
broken out in Europe no less than nine very distinct wars or local 
collisions between twenty-three states or nations, speaking seven- 
teen different languages. One strange fact explains and influ- 
ences all these events: — The several families of dialects, or 
stem-languages, become hostile to each other, and tend to consti- 
tute independent nationalities. So novel a movement certainly 
deserves to be studied, and the moment when we begin to under- 
stand its causes, is favorable for attempting an enumeration of 
them. 

‘‘In the numerous wars and contests of 1848, the Germans 
appear in the first rank. ‘Thus, we have had, 1. The war of the 
Germans against the Danes, for whom the Swedes, the Norwe- 
gians, and even the Russians, have been on the point of entering 
into the lists; then of the Germans against the Poles, 2. of Posen, 
3. of Cracovia, and 4. of Galicia, the capital of which has been 
bombarded, — three successive wars between the Poles and the 
Germans ;— 5. of these same Germans against the Bohemians, 
two nations which have been allied together for eight centuries, 
but which, in the month of June, entered into furious conflicts 
with each other at Prague ; — 6. of the Neapolitans against the 
Sicilians ;—'7. of the Austrians against the Piedmontese, with 
whom the people of Lombardy, Tuscany, and Rome have taken 
sides ; —8. of the Hungarians against the Croatians and the 
Servians, who were helped, in 1848, by the regular armies of 
Austria, as well as by the insurrections and the volunteer and 
partisan corps of the Slowacks, the Russniaks of Galicia, and 
the Wallachians and the Saxons of Transylvania, the last of 
whom, in 1849, drew the Russians into a contest which caused 
blood to be shed by all the Slavonic tribes without exception ; — 
and lastly, 9. the national movement of the Moldavians and 
Wallachians, which produced, at Bucharest, a sanguinary conflict 
with the Turks. 

‘‘ In addition to nine wars, more or less prolonged, this rivalry 
of a wholly novel character, the rivalry of languages and nation- 
alities, with its more or less direct consequences, has been on the 
very point of exciting three other armed collisions between five 
different nations, to wit, between the Irish and the English; 
between the Germans and the Dutch, on account of Luxemburg ; 
and even between the Germans and the Swiss, to whom a menacing 
manifesto has been addressed. I might add, that the Greeks of 
Cephalonia and the other Ionian islands have also made a demon- 
stration in favor of their nationality ; and that the Montenegrins, 
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coming from the borders of the Adriatic to fight in the provinces 
on the Danube, have shown that the Slavonic mind is in agitation 
even in the southern region of Dalmatia. 

‘* This principle of the division of nationalities by their lan- 
guages thus appears to be in truth the ruling political idea of our 
times; I will even say, tiiat the excessive and fanatical extension 
of a rule so difficult to be applied is one of the political manias 
of the day; for whoever takes the feeling of humanity for a 
guide, has a right to stigmatize as insanity every unreasonable 
exaggeration which causes a great effusion of blood. It is evi- 
dent, however, that other powerful causes have been united with 
these questions of race and language. In Ireland, for instance, 
the difference of religion, and the comparison which is daily 
made of the wealth of the conquering race with the misery of the 
conquered people, keep up this animosity of the two nations, to 
which the difference of language contributes comparatively little. 
In other countries, the radical party in politics have taken up this 
means of speedy and far-reaching agitation as an instrument for 
the furtherance of their own designs. Community of language 
subjects a whole nationality to the exciting influence of a journal, 
a popular harangue, ora patriotic hymn; as soon as it is admitted 
that a common language forms an indissoluble bond among those 
who use it, or that it ought.to serve as such a bond, it becomes 
the principal vehicle of the schemes of disorder and rebellion 
which may be inculcated from a distance. 

‘‘ If the history of the world in all ages is a uniform record of 
dissension and conflict, we may remark that the determining 
causes of war have become more and more complicated in pro- 
portion to the progress of the human mind. In the ages of bar- 
barism, the tribes of the north rushed upon the nations of the south 
simply in order to dispute with them a place nearer to the sun. 
Soon afterwards came the wars of territorial convenience, which 
must be studied from a different point of view. As soon as the 
governments became civilized enough to have a political system, 
they began to fight for an alliance, for a river, for a chain of 
mountains, which would furnish a good strategical frontier. 
Later still, after the invention of writing, it was the interpretation 
of treaties, acts of royal succession, testamentary injunctions, 
pragmatic sanctions, and the like, which set armies in motion. 
Religious wars have belonged to all ages and all countries. 
Finally, at the close of the last century, all Europe rose in arms 
and formed coalitions either for or against political freedom. 
The war brought on by the first French revolution gave rise to 

many others, “and eight different coalitions were successively 
formed to oppose a dyke to our principles of innovation coming 
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from the west. Now, this dyke is forever broken, and the tor- 
rent has stopped only at the Niemen. 

The year 1848 first saw a wholly strange and unexpected 
cause of disaster, conflagration, and bloodshed suddenly start up 
among the nations of Europe; it beheld thé rise of a subject of 
contention which was more subtle than the religious dogmas that 
produced the thirty years’ war, more abstract than the political 
notions which kept up for twenty-three years the conflict between 
the armies of liberty and those of the counter-revolution. In 
truth, it is only about ten years since the nations who are now 
waging war upon each other in Denmark or in Lombardy, on the 
banks of the Danube or at the foot of Etna, first thought of 
regarding a difference of language, or even, as we see in Sicily, 


a faint difference between two dialects, as a legitimate cause of 


implacable hostility. It is also proper to say, that Germany, 
after having effectually contributed, by its philological labors, to 
awaken the instinct of race and arm the different nationalities 
against each other, has not been able in every case to reconcile 
the projects of its ambition with the consequences of its theories. 
The same principle which it defends in Sleswick, it combats in 
Poland and in Italy. Hence arise lamentable dissensions and 
inconsistencies ; hence, also, the reign of violence coming after 
a movement which would have merited our sympathies, if it had 
not too often strayed from the paths of moderation and equity.” 


The bond of a common language is weakened in many 
cases by great differences of dialects ; and the tie of a com- 
mon though very remote origin would not be strongly felt, — 
its influence, in fact, would be hardly perceptible, — if it did 
not flatter the national pride, and often come in aid of that 
desire of national aggrandizement which is a common sentiment 
among all nations, and exists as strongly in the body of the 
people as in the hearts of their rulers. It is a feeling which 
simulates true patriotism, though only remotely allied to it ; it 
assumes a brave garb, uses high-sounding words, and publishes 
valiant and virtuous manifestoes, though its root is in ambition 
and selfishness. A native of one of the smaller States.of 
Italy or Germany, aware of the political insignificance of his 
government, and conscious, perhaps, of the social degradation 
of his countrymen, may be pardoned for dreaming of a union 
with all who are of the same lineage and speak the same 
tongue, as the only practicable means of elevating his nation 
in the eyes of Europe, and acquiring for them substantial 
dignity and influence. His sense of present humiliation will 
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more readily seek relief in the idea of a grand alliance with 
others, than in the difficult enterprise of reforming the political 
institutions of his own State, and improving the social con- 
dition of its inhabitants. It was because this latter enterprise 
seemed hopeless, or at best, remote and difficult of accom- 
plishment, that the cry for a United Italy, and a United 
Germany, has become so popular. ‘The enthusiasm of the 
Germans in this cause was fostered by, and perhaps derived 
its origin from, their united and successful efforts in the 
glorious War of Liberation, as it was termed, when they 
broke the chains of Napoleon. Arndt’s famous song, 


Where is the German fatherland? 


and other patriotic odes, contributed not a little to fan the 
flame. 

In Italy, the desire for political union, far more than for the 
downfall of monarchy, has always been the leading idea of its 
patriots. ‘The regeneration of the country in their eyes de- 
pended on breaking down the barriers between its several 
States, and acquiring for it a political status as one of the 
great powers of the continent. It was a natural wish on 
their part, but not one which presents any peculiar claim for 
sympathy from other nations. Either as Americans or repub- 
licans, we do not feel called upon to admire or respect a 
movement which looks first to national aggrandizement, with- 
out any direct reference to the improvement of the social or 
political condition of the people. ‘Tuscany has been a highly 
favored state, enjoying a mild and beneficent government ; 
it is by no means sure that the welfare of its people would be 
increased by its junction with Lombardy, Piedmont, and the 
other States of the peninsula, under the rule of such a sove- 
reign as Charles Albert. ‘This, it must be confessed, is 
taking a very practical view of the matter; but we have no 
patience with that sort of sentimental enthusiasm, of patriot- 
ism rut mad, which, without any reference to immediate 
utility, can be gratified only at the expense of a revolution 
and a bloody civil war. Italy never has been united since 
the days of the Roman empire ; and the most glorious period 
of its subsequent history is that when it was divided into a 
multitude of flourishing commercial republics. 'That Genoa, 
Pisa, Florence, and Venice were almost constantly at war 
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with each other in the days of their prosperity and renown, 
was a misfortune of the times—an effect of the imperfect 
civilization of the Middle Ages—neot a necessary result of 
their separate existence as independent states. If thus divided 
and constituted at the present day, there would be no diffi- 
culty in maintaining peaceful relations between them. F lor- 
ence under the Medici achieved the mingled glories of litera- 
ture, wealth, arts, and arms, not only without political union 
with other portions of the peninsula, but in spite of frequent 
wars with them; if her present state is less glorious and 
prosperous, it is not from the want of such union, but from 
the character of its inhabitants and the altered circumstances 
of the times. 

Germany could not hope to effect any other object through 
the union of her several states, which may not be acquired 
under the present arrangement, except that of having a more 
potential voice in the settlement of the affairs of Europe. 
The Customs-Union is a league just as effective for all com- 
mercial purposes as a complete political fusion under one 
government would be; and the present condition of the 
country has the advantage of preserving for each independent 
state those habits and peculiarities of legislation and admin- 
istration which from long use are best adapted to it and most 
popular. ‘The great evil of the existing system in Austria and 
Prussia, even the smaller states not being exempt from it, is 
excessive centralization, the paternal care of the government 
being evinced by treating the whole body of the people as 
little children, who are incapable of thinking or acting for 
themselves. ‘There are very few local authorities appointed 
by their immediate constituents, and responsible to them alone ; 
all appointments originate at the capital, and the affairs of 
every little village are directed by power emanating immedi- 
ately from the head of the state. ‘The government is not so 
much tyrannical, as bureaucratical. ‘The systematic and 
pedantic turn of the German mind enhances the evil ; their 
civil polity is nothing but pedagogy. A fusion of all their 
governments into one would produce a monstrous system, 
whether of a monarchical or a republican class ; individual 
action would be stifled under it, and no executive power 
could be so skilfully constituted as to be able to meet all the 
demands upon its care and attention. Germany is less pre- 
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pared than any country in the world to try such an experi- 
ment as was made by France in 1789; — to abrogate all its 
existing institutions, and begin the work of constituting society 
and government entirely anew. ‘The lack of practical talent, 
and of i ingenuity in meeting or providing for new emergencies, 
is an imperative reason for “travelling, as far as possible, i in the 
old beaten paths. 

In former days, the great object was to make the political 
divisions of the continent correspond, as far as possible, with 
its natural divisions by great rivers and chains of mountains. 
Every country claimed what it called its natural boundaries, 
but always with a secret reference to the enlargement of its 
own territory. ‘Thus France demanded the Rhine as its 
natural frontier; while Russia put forward her pretensions 
against Sweden to the whole eastern coast of the Baltic. 
The war of the Spanish Succession took place to prevent 
Louis XIV. from fulfilling his boast, that there were no longer 
any Pyrenees. While one country alleged its natural right to 
those limits which seemed to have been established for it by 
the conformation of the earth, others opposed its claim on the 
ground that to allow it would be to destroy the balance of 
power in Europe. The principle itself, it was argued, was 
an inconvenient one, and if pressed to its full extent, wholly 
impracticable. Applied in every case, it would be necessary 
to parcel out the continent anew, and to establish new states 
inconvenient in form and heterogeneous in their population. 
If the rule be urged in all its strictness, there are no natural 
boundaries except where a peninsula is cut off from the main 
land by a chain of mountains, —a description which applies 
only to Italy, Spain, and the Scandinavian peninsula ; and 
its application in these cases would deprive Portugal, the 
smaller states of Italy, and Norway of their independence. 
The last, indeed, has lost hers, having vainly protested against 
her union with Sweden. 

But whatever inconveniences could be alleged against the 
principle of division by the natural features of the earth, still 
graver objections can be urged against the rule founded on 
the consanguinity of the people and the affinities of language. 
The races which have peopled Europe have not kept together, 
and have not always preserved their purity of blood. In many 
countries, their descendants are so mingled together that any 
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separation of them at the present time is impossible. Hun- 
gary, Switzerland, the shores of the Rhine, the Netherlands, 
are peopled by a conglomerate of races, speaking a multitude 
of languages. Offshoots of the great German family are 
established in Denmark, Russia, and even among the moun- 
tains of remote Transylvania. ‘The population of France is, 
perhaps, as homogeneous as that of any country of Europe ; 
yet Balbi has divided them, according to the dialects which 
they use, into four great families, — the Gallic, the Germanic, 
the Celtic, and the Basque. When the cards have thus been 
shuffled, how idle it is to dream that they can be dealt off in 
such a manner as to bring together all which are of the same 
suit! The question also arises, what shall be considered as 
constituting diversity of race and language. ‘The original 
banian stock sends off branches at widely distant epochs, 
each one of which subsequently takes independent root in the 
soil, and beholds its own progeny multiply around it. If we 
go back to the origin of the great Indo-European stock, the 
population of more than half the countries of Europe may 
claim to be of the same blood, and ask to be constituted into 
one great nation. If we seek a common ancestry at a less 
remote period, a doubt arises whether the Portuguese are to 
be classed with the Spaniards, or the Sicilians with the ‘Tus- 
cans. If panslavism is made to include Russians, Servians, 
Poles, and Wends, pangermanism may claim the Swedes, 
Norwegians, Danes, and Dutch, as well as the inhabitants of 
Germany proper. And it is quite as difficult to tell what 
constitutes a distinct language as to designate those who 
belong to the same race. If all the dialects and various forms 
of patois are taken into the account, Europe has nearly as 
many languages as it has cities ; if dialectic varieties are dis- 
regarded, there are but about half a dozen different tongues 
spoken on the Continent. Hence, when wars break out in 
which these questions of language and race are concerned, it 
is difficult to get at the merits of the case, or to ascertain 
which party is in the nght. 


‘¢ In ordinary cases, the contests of one nation with another, 
the complication of events, the principles and the passions which 
are involved, may be easily understood and followed out into 
their developments and consequences. A common knowledge of 
geography and history is enough to enable one to understand the 
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origin and progress of the dispute, the point in question, and the 
movements of the belligerent parties. ‘The will of Charles II., 
the pragmatic sanction of Charles VI., and the declaration of 
Pilnitz show clearly what caused the war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, the Seven Year’s war, and that of the French Revolution. 
But in order to have a clear conception of what is passing at this 
moment from one end of Europe to onother, one must be well 
versed not only in geography and history, but also in the study of 
some living languages which very few persons know any thing 
about. It is a contest of languages, which, after it had been con- 
fined for a long time to the academies and universities, is now 
breaking the general peace of Europe. 

** To cite only a few examples among so many, how can we 
understand the connection of events which have just taken place 
in the Austrian empire, unless we bravely undertake to seek the 
origin of them in a Hungarian dictionary, or a Croatian grammar ? 
How, without having an intimate knowledge of Germany, can we 
explain why the Germans of the liberal or republican party in the 
assembly at Frankfort sympathized with the splendid and warlike 
Magyars, while the (German) Saxons of the colonies which have 
been established, some for four, and others for seven, centuries, 
in the heart of Transylvania, united with their neighbors, the 
Wallachians, in order to make common cause with the Croatians ? 
Finally, without a special course of study for the purpose, can 
we fairly appreciate the unjust quarrel which has arisen between 
powerful Germany and the inoffensive monarchy of Denmark ? 
There is something wholly unprecedented in the situation of this 
little country, which, though reckoning hardly 2,200,000 inhab- 
itants, a third part of whom have made common cause with its 
enemies, has been able to defend its cause very logically in its 
diplomatic notes, and afterwards very heroically, both by land 
and sea, against a nation of 40,000,000 souls. The war of 
Sleswick, also, for more than one reason, ought to be interesting 
to France ; for the only state that remained faithful to us at the 
epoch of our reverses was that Denmark, whose brave soldiers, 
during the year 1848, defended the entrance of their Cimbric 
Chersonesus against the armies and the partisan corps which 
eame towards Sleswick Holstein from every part of Germany. 
This strange war gives us mournful proof of what may be effected 
by erudition towards perplexing the simplest questions. The 
Danes and the Germans, these descendants of the Cimbri and the 
Teutones, before coming into a bloody conflict about it, had long 
disputed whether the population of Sleswick contained more Ger- 
mans than Danes. It was a question of figures, which it would 
seem that statistics might easily answer ; and yet, up to this day, 
they have not been able to agree about it. It is certain, however, 
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that the Danish population is the more numerous, though the 
Germans have brought into the computation, on their own side, 
the 27,000 Frisians established on the western coast of Sleswick. 
But let them submit this particular point of dispute to German 
and Danish arbitrators, and it will be demonstrated to them, that 
a Frisian peasant or sailor understands neither the Danish of 
Copenhagen, nor the German of Hanover and Berlin.” 


Here in America, it is some consolation for us to know, 
that if we have not rightly understood the progress of events 
in the Old World during the last two years, and have often 
had the mortification of finding out that we had bestowed our 
sympathies on the wrong side, the diplomatists of Europe, 
who were not acquainted with as many languages as Cardinal 
Mezzofanti, or had not the philological skill of a Scaliger or 
an Adelung, have been equally at fault, and have committed 
quite as gross blunders. Our mistakes arose from jumping 
too hastily to the conclusion, that a revolution in a monarchy 
necessarily tended to the establishment of a republic ; and 
that, of two parties in a war, the one which had the misfor- 
tune to obtain the assistance either of Austria or Russia was 
unquestionably in the wrong. And truly, in this grand imbrog- 
lio of races and languages, this Babel of war-cries for Pansla- 
vism, Magyarism, United Germany, and Italy ‘one and in- 
divisible,” one might be pardoned for adopting any rule, 
however rashly formed, which would lead to some decision 
upon the merits of the case, without obliging us to investigate 
thoroughly all the details and complications of the affair. 
An attempt made by a detached portion of one of the great 
races of Europe, which had long been established in the 
midst of those who were alien to it in blood and language, to 
vindicate its nationality and resume a connection with its pa- 
rent stock, appears both natural and just, and may command 
our unthinking sympathy and respect. But it becomes evi- 
dent on a little consideration, in view of the wide and long 
continued dispersion of these races, that a general reunion of 
them could not be effected without universal confusion and 
bloodshed. ‘The plan is impracticable, and it is difficult to 
see what practical good would result from it, even if it could 
be carried out. We may be pardoned, sevootions: for viewing 
with some suspicion and dislike the conduct of agitators who 


have recently kindled the flames of war in many parts of the 
41 * 
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continent under the pretence of uniting those who had been 
long and unjustly separated, though they also claim to be - 
fighting the battles of political freedom and national inde- 
pendence. ‘The truth is, they have used this cry for a union 
of races merely as a convenient means of popular agitation, 
with a view to the establishment of a republic, which the 
body of the people either dreaded or cared little about, or in 
order simply to overthrow the existing government and to 
profit by the confusion and anarchy which would then 
ensue. 

A great change has taken place in Europe since the com- 
mencement of the present century, as to the dominant princi- 
ple of popular movements and political crises. ‘The material 
interests of a people, their means of acquiring wealth and 
comfort, the more or less equal distribution of that wealth, 
and their general well-being have become objects of so great 
importance in their eyes, that all proposed changes in society 
and government are judged solely by their probable effects in 
this one direction. Men now coolly count the cost, the com- 
parative value in dollars and cents, of a monarchy and a re- 
public. Statesmen have been obliged to make the study of 
politics second to that of political economy. Monarchs strive 
to guard their thrones, not so much by the number and effi- 
ciency of their standing armies, as by the prudent manage- 
ment of their finances, and by their successful development of 
the agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing resources of 
their people. ‘They build railroads, form Customs-Unions to 
relieve trade of its fetters, establish colonies to get rid of 
surplus population, and thus aim to acquire or regain a firm 
basis for that authority which formerly rested only on pre- 
scription and military force. ‘The idea of political freedom, 
of choosing their own governors and managing their own 
affairs, is no longer attractive enough to lead the people, if it 
be not united with some project for a new organization of so- 
ciety and a more equal enjoyment of the goods of this life. 
Hence the rise of so many schemes of socialism and com- 
munism to cheer on the multitude whose enthusiasm could no 
longer be excited by the mere name of a republic, and whom 
no acts of insult or oppression on the part of their rulers had 
goaded into rebellion. The idea of political crusades for the 
establishment of one form of government or another, of the 
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propagandism of free or despotic institutions, was stretched to 
the utmost, and exhausted, in the wars of the first French Rev- 
olution and the Holy Alliance. The revolution of 1830 was 
the triumph of the bourgeoisie, the establishment in power 
of the middle classes, of bankers, manufacturers, tradesmen, 
and master mechanics. ‘The outbreak of February, 1848, 
was a revolt of the indigent classes, the proletaries, against 
the bourgeoisie ; and the result showed, in France at least, 
the great numerical inferiority of the former, who owed their 
temporary success solely to their superior recklessness, to the 
fact that they had nothing to lose. But they abused their 
victory till they had goaded their opponents into the display 
of equal bravery and decision, and were crushed by them in 
the insurrection of June, when the National Guard fought 
with the energy of despair, or as men always will fight, when 
they know that their property and their homes are at stake. 
We need not stop to inquire what the result of the revo- 
lutions of 1848 in Europe might have been, had not the com- 
mencement of them in France been so immediately ruinous 
to the material prosperity of the country. As it was, the 
experiment in Paris was decisive for the whole continent. 
There, republicanism was associated with commercial distress 
and bankruptcy, with the disorder of the national finances, 
the suffering of the laboring classes, and a general feeling of 
insecurity among the holders of property. The Belgians, 
the Germans, and the Italians were scared from the repetition 
of an undertaking so disastrous. ‘Those who had hitherto 
been foremost in inculcating revolutionary doctrines now 
strove to quench the enthusiasm they had excited. The 
Germans at Heidelberg, on the 26th of March, under the 
guidance of the most popular leaders of the liberal party, 
solemnly adopted the example of England and a monarchical 
polity. ‘ Do not,” said Welcker, one of their ablest orators 
and statesmen, ‘do not mistake license for liberty, nor sup- 
pose that, because much must be remodelled, all must be 
overturned. Let us advance, but steadily and thoughtfully ; 
let us lay the foundation of our freedom, a national parlia- 
ment; let us be citizens of one united country; but do not 
think such an olject can be attained by proclaiming a repub- 
lic.’ He was heard with applause, and his advice was 
adopted by acclamation. The king of the Belgians wisely 
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and magnanimously offered to leave the throne and the king- 
dom, if his people were tired of royalty ; but they refused 
his proffered abdication, and ‘drove back with spirit the in- 
sane band of French propagandists whom Ledru Rollin had 
sent across the frontier. Milan and Venice elected Charles 
Albert to be their king, after they had expelled the Austrians. 
The Sicilians offered the throne of their island to a son of 
the same monarch before their former sovereign again reduced 
them to subjection. The Magyars did not repudiate their 
emperor till their own subjects, who had been their patient 
vassals for eight centuries, repudiated them; and then they 
declared the throne vacant only because Ferdinand had taken 
part with the rebels. 

To keep up the revolutionary movement, then, it was 
necessary to find some object of desire, some principle of 
excitement, to take the place of a hatred of royalty ; and this 
was supplied by the project of a union of all the branches 
of each nationality, and the consequent establishment of 
greater national power made up of more homogeneous mate- 
rials. No matter if the separation had been so long contin- 
ued, and the changes of dialect had become so great, that 
the peopie themselves were hardly conscious of their relation- 
ship. It was easy to teach them that they had a common 
ancestry, and that they spoke what was formerly one lan- 
guage. How long the instinct or prejudice of race may 
continue, when fostered by an unequal distribution of political 
influence and by an obstinate adherence of each tribe to its 
ancestral language, is shown by the mutual jealousy and hos- 
tility of the French and English in Canada down to the 
present day. ‘That these hostile feelings, however, may be 
made to disappear under the soothing influence of a govern- 
ment which all are equally interested in maintaining, is proved 
by our own rapid success in assimilating with our own stock 
the Spaniards and French who first peopled Florida and Louisi- 
ana. But if either race is led to assume an antagonistic po- 
sition towards the other, through an inequality of political or 
social advantages, the alienation in blood and language con- 
stantly aggravates the evil, as it perpetually reminds one party 
of its subjection and the other of its superiority. ‘The marks 
of race become irritating badges of distinctions that are as- 
sumed to be unjust because they are ineflaceable, no degree 
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of personal merit or ability being competent to get rid of 
them. If these distinctions have existed for a long period of 
time without contest, habit may have so inured the people to 
them, that they may not disturb the public tranquillity. Still 
they exist as latent causes of dissension, which an expert 
agitator at any time may call into dangerous activity. And 
if other events should throw the country into commotion, or 
light up in it the flames of civil war, these hereditary motives 
of hostility will soon be awakened to aggravate the feud, and 
render it perpetual. A few years ago, the suffering poor of 
Ireland were probably ignorant, for the most part, of the fact, 
that the English were aliens to them in blood ; O’Connell re- 
minded them of it, and now the natural enmity of the Saxon 
and the Celt tends more strongly, perhaps, than all other causes 
united to keep up the chronic diseases of that unhappy popu- 
lation. The case of the Slavonians and Wallachians in 
Hungary against the Magyars is a still more striking ‘stance 
of the bitter hostility that may be suddenly excited in this 
manner, the consequences of which will affect the politics of 
eastern Europe for centuries to come. 

Before looking more particularly at this case, however, let 
us glance at the results of the movement in Germany, the 
object of which was to unite the severed branches and deter- 
mine the extent of the German nationality. ‘The provinces 
of Alsace and Lorraine, whose annexation to France is of 
comparatively recent date, still have the German element 
predominant in their population; and some of the orators 
and publicists at Frankfort did not hesitate, on this account, 
to express a wish that they might be again united to their 
fatherland. But France was a power not to be lightly pro- 
voked, and the people of these provinces, whether French 
or German, manifested no desire for a change; therefore, no 
steps were taken towards the fulfilment of this project. The 
remarks of M. de Bourgoing upon this subject are very 
sensible; and as the advice which he gives is not wholly 
inapplicable to the opinions entertained by many on this side 
of the Atlantic, we will translate a portion of them for the 
benefit of our readers. 


** Those who now ask for a cession of Alsace and Lorraine to 
Germany no longer express the feelings of hatred and vengeance 
which animated the allies of 1815, when they proposed to take 
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away from us this part of our territory, and to restrict our fron- 
tier to the line of the Vosges mountains. They now simply 
declare, that the several nationalities throughout Europe ought to 
be reconstituted, and that every people ought to obey a sovereign 
of their own race, and laws written in their own Janguage. One 
of the most distinguished diplomatists of Germany, Baron d’ Ar- 
nim, lately said to me, ‘If it is true, as one of your writers has 
maintained, that the style is the man, the language ought to con- 
stitute the nation.” According to the same system, it is added, 
that the unity of Italy ought to be established, and that it must 
finally triumph over all the obstacles which now prevent it. 

‘‘ But in our sincere and benevolent impartiality, we think 
every nation ought to be allowed to judge for itself,so far as its 
own interests are concerned, this great question of our day, the 
question of national unity. It is for the Italians themselves to 
decide, whether their wishes for the establishment of a common 
country are very unanimous and very strong. ‘Thus far, the 
unitarian principle, a powerful auxiliary of anarchical radicalism, 
has produced in this country only the disasters of the Piedmont- 
ese army, so worthy of a better fate, the misfortunes of Tus- 
cany, the ruin, the despair, of the capital of the Christian world, 
and finally, in place of union, the danger of a separation of 
Sicily ; hitherto, these have been, in Italy, the only consequences of 
the foolish doctrine of nationalities classified by their languages. 

**¢’The Slavonian unity ’ continue these political philologists, ‘ for 
which we have already found a word, panslavism, is making rapid 
advances towards its accomplishment. German unity is establish- 
ing itself at this moment, with some difficulty it is true, but time 
is needed for all things; sooner or later, it will crush the obstacles 
that now hinder its progress. Scandinavian unity also gives signs 
of life. The principle of this reconstruction of states according 
to the races which people them exists in the nature of things; 
it is inevitable.’ 

‘* We acknowledge that, in certain cases, this principle admits 
of a just application. We shall applaud what in it is reasonable 
and possible, we shall blame what is unjust, and we must be 
permitted to doubt what is exaggerated and chimerical. That 
the various nations should endeavor to enfranchise themselves, 
and to form groups and alliances, according to their convenience 
and their affinities of race, is an attempt in which our country 
may well feel some interest, provided that this sympathy does not 
lead us to lavish on other lands its finances and the blood of its 
children, in order to help the cause of foreigners, without having 
any thing to gain by it, not even gratitude. It is not fitting that a 
government which professes, above all others, to be the defender 
and the representative of the interests and rights of the people, 
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should send off an army to take sides in a quarrel which is purely 
Hungarian, German, or Italian. The error of the partisans of this 
new system, of the classification of races, evidently consists in 
transforming into an absolute principle a rule, which, as good 
sense and experience clearly show, can be applied only with 
numerous limitations. Undoubtedly,a people enslaved and trod- 
den under foot by a foreign race have a right to endeavor to regain 
their independence ; but when the fraction of a nationality finds on 
the territory of another people its equal rights firmly guarantied, 
and is treated with sentiments of real fraternity, it would be a 
criminal and insane act to seek to entice it into a separation. 
A certain number of these attempts at separation are entitled at 
least to our sympathy and sincere good wishes; others ought to 
be boldly censured, either as premature designs, or as romantic 
extravagances.” 


If judged by the standard that is here laid down, wé can- 
not avoid censuring almost the first act of the German Unita- 
rian party. ‘To make the limits of their united country as 
wide as possible, and to secure an important maritime position 
on the Elbe, and near the mouth of the Baltic, they com- 
mitted a flagrant aggression on the rights of Denmark. The 
preliminary parliament assembled at Frankfort, at the end of 
March, voted unanimously, that Sleswick and Holstein 
should be invited to send deputies to the grand parliament 
which was to follow, as if both these duchies incontestably 
belonged to the German confederation. One of them, Hol- 
stein, unquestionably did belong to it, though subject to the 
king of Denmark as Duke of Sleswick Holstein ; the other, 
Sleswick, is as unquestionably a fief of the crown of Den- 
mark, and its only connection with Germany rests on its 
alleged inseparable union with Holstein. ‘The population of 
the duchy in dispute being composed in about equal : propor- 
tion of Germans and Danes, the principle of division by 
races affords no solution of the problem; nay, it was the 
encroaching spirit of the liberal Unitarian Germans, or the 
ambition of Prussia, which was the sole cause of the diffi- 
culty. ‘The Danes supported the claims of their government 
with much spirit. A public meeting, held at Copenhagen on 
the twentieth of March, passed resolutions declaring that the 
proposed union of the Duchies with Germany would be 
‘a dereliction of the rights of the Danish crown over Sles- 
wick, to which the king has no right to submit, nor can the 
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Danish nation ever assent to it;” and that the people would 
assist the king with all the means in their power to enable 
him to fulfil his duties as a sovereign, and to maintain the 
integrity of his territory. It was evident that the people, 
and not merely the governments, on both sides were arrayed 
against each other, and that the mutual jealousy of the two 
races was the primary cause of the quarrel. Both parties 
disclaimed republicanism, both offered free and liberal consti- 
tutions to the countries in dispute. ‘The war was commenced 
by a Prussian army, which, on the sixth of April, invaded 
the territory with the avowed object of driving the Danes 
out of it and annexing it to Germany. ‘The Danes defended 
themselves with great gallantry and various success for sev- 
eral months, when it appeared that they were overmatched, 
and both Sweden and Russia actively interfered in their 
behalf. An armistice was then concluded, August 26th, 
which in fact determined nothing, but caused the tem- 
porary withdrawal both of the Danish and the German federal 
troops, and allowed the war-wasted country time for repose. 
Within a few months, the war has broken out anew; but as 
Germany has now lost her high-raised hopes of a fusion of 
all her states into one, it is not likely to be of long duration. 

The next outbreak caused by ihe new principle of a divi- 
sion of races took place in that part of unhappy, dismembered 
Poland, which had been annexed to Prussia. The Grand 
Duchy of Posen, as this part is called, has a population of 
about 1,200,000, of whom about two thirds are Poles, and 
the remainder are Germans. ‘The low social condition of the 
former, the great bulk of whom, at the time of their annexa- 
tion, were in a state of predial slavery, and were “as ignorant 
and brutalized as can well be imagined,” caused them to be 
treated as a depressed and inferior race by the Germans, and 
a smothered feeling of irritation and hostility had, conse- 
quently, long existed between the two races. After the rev- 
olution of March had taken place at Berlin, a deputation of 
Poles came thither and obtained a promise from the king, 
that the Duchy should be divided into two portions, the one 
Polish and the other German, each of which should have a 
separate local administration. ‘Their countrymen, also, who 
had been imprisoned for political offences, were liberated ; 
and one of these, Mieroslawski, a noted agitator, was carried 
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about the streets by them in a sort of triumphal procession. 
Some delay occurred in the fulfilment of the king’s promise, 
which afforded a sufficient pretence for a revolt, that broke 
out in April. All the Poles rose in arms, and turned with 
savage fury upon their German neighbors, who had so long 
oppressed and insulted them. ‘This conduct provoked retalia- 
tion, and atrocities were committed on both sides that would 
have disgraced our North American Indians. Mieroslawski 
led the army of his insurgent countrymen, and fought several 
indecisive battles with the Prussians. ‘The latter at length 
poured an overwhelming force into the province ; and after a 
desperate struggle, the Poles were compelled to surrender, 
and their leaders were imprisoned or sent out of the country. 
The promised division of the territory between the two races 
then took place, care being taken, of course, to draw the 
boundary line in such a manner as to bring all the strong and 
important places, the city of Posen itself included, into the 
German district, and to leave very few Germans under the 
jurisdiction of the Poles, though many of the latter remained 
under their old masters. And the division itself was made 
only for the purposes of the local administration ; the whole 
province continued to form part of the Prussian dominions, 
Favorably as the line had been drawn for the dominant race, 
and by the Prussian government too, who were most inter- 
ested in preserving the ascendency of the bulk of their subjects 
in this quarter, the parliament of united Germany was still 
jealous lest the interests of the Father-land had not been suffi- 
ciently cared for. They would only provisionally acknow- 
ledge the boundary line, and they passed a resolution, “ ‘That 
the National Assembly express to the Prussian Government 
a confident expectation, that the nationality of the Germans 
in the Polish part of Posen will be protected under every 
circumstance.” 

These two instances, the war in Sleswick and that in 
Posen, show that the newly awakened spirit of German unity 
and nationality is no more regardful of the rights of other 
races, no less ambitious and encroaching in its policy, and 
no more favorable to the establishment of free institutions 
throughout Europe, than the several despotic sovereigns of 
Germany were during the flourishing days of the Holy Alliance. 
There was a party of republicans among the German Union- 
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‘ists; but these were so factious and turbulent, that the Cen- 


tral Government repressed them, once and again, with a strong 
hand. ‘The democrat leaders, Hecker and Struve, collected 
a large body of insurgents, who were defeated by the troops 
of the General Diet on the 20th of April, Struve being made 
prisoner, while his associate fled to Basle. A still more for- 
midable insurrection of the radicals took place in Frankfort, 
on the 20th of September in the same year, when the Prince 
Lichnowski, one of the most eloquent members of the Diet, 
and Major Auerswald, were murdered. Barricades were 
erected in the streets, a deputation who went to parley with 
the insurgents were fired at, and the revolt was not subdued 
till artillery was brought into action, and many lives were 
lost. ‘These disturbances, of course, increased the general 
dislike and fear of republicanism, as they showed that the 
people were not prepared for it, and that it was recessary to 
increase rather than to diminish the restrictive power of gov- 
ernment. German patriotism was consequently limited to the 
single object of uniting the several states of Germany into one, 
or at least, of binding them together into a closer confederacy 
than had yet been established. Subsequent events have 
proved that even this project cannot be accomplished; and 
the only effect of the prolonged agitation for this purpose has 
been to excite the national feeling of rival races, and to cause 
a great effusion of blood in local and profitless contests. 

The most lamentable consequences of stirring up this 
rivalry of different nationalities have been displayed in Hun- 
gary. Having recently reviewed at some length the causes 
and nature of the late war in that ill-fated country, we should 
not now return to it, if the reception of our article had not 
proved that the prejudices of some persons upon this subject 
are inveterate, so that the most extraordinary attempts have 
been made to conceal the facts in the case, and to keep up 
the popular illusion. ‘The good sense of the United States 
Senate, it is true, seems to have quietly consigned to sleep 
the ill-judged and mischievous resolution relating to Hungary, 
which was introduced into that body by a popularity-hunting 
politician, who hoped to turn this illusion to his own profit ; 
so gross an infraction of the ordinary rules of diplomatic inter- 
course as he proposed, careless of the injury it might inflict 
upon the interests of our own citizens who were residing or 
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trading abroad, could not escape the notice and censure of 
the experienced statesmen in the highest branch of our na- 
tional legislature. Indeed, as the speech of the mover of this 
resolution makes no mention of any other parties to the Hun- 
garian war than the Magyars and the empires of Austria and 
Russia, it is charitable to him to suppose, that he was entirely 
ignorant of the existence of the other races, who make up two 
thirds of the population of Hungary,* and of the causes which 
brought all these races into a rebellion which the Magyars 
vainly attempted to crush. The English House of Com- 
mons, also, within a few weeks, have given an equally cold 
and contemptuous reception to a motion made by Lord Dudley 
Stuart, for the purpose of indicating the extent of the noble 
mover’s sympathy with the Hungarian patriots. This rebuff 
was the more significant, inasmuch as the Magyar cause in 
England has been steadily represented as an aristocratic and 
monarchical one, and the ancient Hungarian constitution as 
resembling in all its important features that of Great Britain. 

The eccentric Walter Savage Landor, in a letter to Lord 





* For convenient reference, we subjoin the following enumeration of the races 
that constitute the population of Hungary, taken from the latest and most authori- 
tative publication of Austrian statistics, — that of Haeufler. The statements of the 
Bohemian philologist, Safarik, and a Hungarian authority, Fenyes, though not of 
so recent date, do not alter the proportions, 














Hungary, Transylvania. 
trcluding Croatia and Slavonia. Magyars, .. ; . 260,170 
Magyars, ‘ ‘ ; 4,281,500 | Szeklers, . ‘ : : 260,000 
Slowacks, 2,200,000 Germans, . , ; . 250,000 
Russniaks, 390,000 Wallachians, . , ‘ 1,287,340 
Servians, 740,000 | Others, . : : ; ° 60,400 
Croatians, 660,000 —_—— 
Slovanians (Styrians), 50,000 2,117,910 
Bulgarians and others, 12,800 Military Frontiers. 
Magyars, . ; ; 54,000 
Slavonians, total, : - 4,012,800 Croatians, ‘ 692,960 
Germans, . ‘ ‘ - 986,000 Servians, . . 203,000 
Wallachians, . ° ° 930,000 
Jews, . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 290,000 | Slavonians, total, F . 895,960 
Greeks and others, . ‘ 62,500 | Germans, ‘ ‘ ‘ . 185,500 
—-- Wallachians, ° : . 100,000 
10,522,800 omens 
1,235,460 
Totals for all Hungary. 
Magyars, ‘ . : ; ; 4,605,670 
Slavonians, ‘ ‘ ° : ‘ 4,908,760 
Germans, R , ; ; , : 1,421,500 
Wallachians, : ; : : 2,317,340 
Szeklers, ‘ ; ; , ; 8 250,000 
Jews and others, : ; ; : 372,900 


Grand total, . = 13,876,170 
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Dudley Stuart, dated the 18th of October last, and published 
in the Examiner newspaper, says, speaking of Kossuth, “we 
plead for the Hungarian defender of venerable institutions, 
cognate with our own, and bearing a strong family resem- 
blance.”” In a memorial addressed to Lord John Russell and 
Lord Palmerston in October last, said to have been written by 
Lord Fitzwilliam, and signed by him and several other peers 
and members of Parliament, the following language is used, 
the object of the memorial being to ask the mediation of 
England in favor of Hungary. 


*¢ While so many of the nations of Europe have engaged in revo- 
lutionary movements, and have embarked in schemes of doubtful 
policy and still more doubtful success, it is gratifying to the under- 
signed to be able to assure your Lordships, that the Hungarians 
demand nothing but the recognition of ancient rights and the sta- 
bility and integrity of their ancient constitution. ‘To your Lord- 
ships it cannot be unknown that that constitution bears a striking 
family resemblance to that of our own country. King, Lords, 
and Commons are as vital parts of the Hungarian as of the British 


constitution.” 


From the Examiner newspaper, which has been the chief 
organ of the Hungarian cause in London, some of the most 
active Magyars there being in correspondence with it, we take 
the two following extracts. 


‘The most current misrepresentation of the Hungarians is, 
that they are republicans, and that they have proclaimed the 
republic in such of the Hungarian counties as are in their power, 
which now comprise almost all the Hungarian territory. This 
assertion is often unwarily reéchoed by friends of the Hungarians, 
who, considering that the Queen of England maintains amicable 
relations with the republic of the United States, with the republic 
of France, and the republic of Switzerland, are not altogether 
horrified at the republican appellation. But the real state of the 
matter is, that the Hungarians are not republicans, and that the re- 
public has not been proclaimed anywhere in Hungary.* ‘The mis- 
statement, it is charitable to suppose, may have its origin simply 
in a mistranslation of a Hungarian word.” Examiner, June 9, 
1849. 

“They (the Magyars) fight to maintain a constitution which 
numbers more than eight centuries of duration, and to support 








* The italics are the Examiner's own. 
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the sanctity of a royal word. ‘They have taken their position 
upon the inviolability of ancient liberties. Although Austrian 
intrigues have caused a breach of these liberties, and striven to 
render of no avail the royal oath sworn solemnly to maintain 
them, the Hungarians have not hitherto dreamed of proclaiming 
a republic. Inspite of all their victories, it is their wish to retain 
both the monarchy and the dynasty. They do not desire to 
change the nature of their institutions, or to rid themselves of the 
ruling family.” Examiner, May 5th, 1849. 


These extracts are enough to show what coloring was put 
upon the Hungarian cause in England, in order to secure 
the sympathies of a people strongly attached to monarchical 
and aristocratic institutions. Here in America, and even in 
the Senate of the United States, with a like purpose of 
obtaining sympathy, the Hungarians have been audaciously 
held up as true and devoted republicans. And as if to carry 
out the principle of gaining the support of every foreign 
nation by conforming to their prejudices, a large number of 
Kossuth’s fellow fugitives in ‘Turkey, including that formi- 
dable Free Companion of the revolutionary cause through- 
out Europe, General Bem himself, have turned Mohamme- 
dans. ‘That the English view of the matter is the only 
correct one is sufficiently evident from the fact which we 
before alluded to, that republicanism is not even mentioned 
in the Hungarian Declaration of Independence ; and even 
the assertion which we have just borrowed from the Examiner, 
that the Magyars wished “to retain both the monarchy and 
the dynasty,” is fully supported by the following passage 
from that Declaration. ‘The abdication of Ferdinand, which 
is referred to in it, took place, be it remembered, early in 
December, 1848, two months after the war had broken out; 
and the Declaration itself was not made till the April fol- 
lowing. 

‘‘ A family revolution in the tyrannical reigning house was 
perpetrated at Olmitz. Ferdinand V. was forced to resign a 
throne which had been polluted with so much blood and perjury _; 
and the son of Francis Charles, (who also abdicated his claim to 
the inheritance,) the youthful archduke, Francis _oseph, caused 
himself to be proclaimed Emperor of Austria and King of Hun- 
gary. But according to the family compact, no one can dispose 
of the constitutional throne but the Hungarian nation. At this 
critical moment, the Hungarian nation demanded nothing more 
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than the maintenance of its laws and institutions, and peace 
guaranteed by their integrity. Had the assent of the nation to 
this change in the occupant of the throne been asked in a legal 
manner, and the young Prince offered to take the customary 
oath that he would preserve the constitution, the Hungarian 
nation would not have refused to elect him king in accordance 
with the treaties extant, and to crown him with St. Stephen’s 
crown, before he had dipped his hands in the blood of the peo- 
ple.” 


In the “ Brief Explanatory Report,” recently published at 
New York, under the name of Governor Ujhazy, it is admitted 
(p. 5) that, up to the time when the Hungarians regained 
possession of their capital, Buda-Pesth, in the spring of 
1849, “the dispositions of the Diet were made purely in the 
spirit of a constitutional resistance, and the struggle was, so 
to speak, carried on in the name of the dethroned Ferdinand, 
against the young usurper, Franz Joseph.” It is asserted, 
however, that there was a party formed among the members 
of the Diet, in March, 1849, which had for its object “a 
separation from Austria, and the founding of a Republic,” — 
two things which the writer seems to consider as one; for his 
language in the paragraphs immediately following clearly 
shows, — probably, as the Examiner suggests in a similar 
case, from the mistranslation of a Hungarian word, as Gov- 
ernor Ujhazy is ignorant of our language, — that he thought 
the Declaration of Independence was the same thing as the 
establishment of a Republic. He says, for instance, “ from 
this decisive epoch onward, the main care of the Hungarian 
government was to place the administration of the country 
in the hands of men of purely republican sentiments, who 
fully approved the Declaration of Independence,” in which 
the name of republic is not once mentioned! We hope the 
English writer of this pampblet made no deliberate attempt 
to obtain an apparent sanction of a statement which the 
Governor’s regard for veracity would not allow him to make. 
But there is a seeming tergiversation in this passage which 
we were sorry to notice. 

The position of parties in the Hungarian Diet is best 
explained by Mr. Arthur Frey, in his work published in 
London, in August, 1849, entitled, ‘‘ Louis Kossuth, and the 
Recent History of Hungary.” We have not seen this book, 
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but borrow some extracts from it from the London Atheneum, 
which says, “ the spirit of the work is more than republican ; 
it breathes the hottest aspirations of a party that worship 
revolution as something like a divine process.” Its authority, 
therefore, will not be disputed by the sympathizers with 
Kossuth and his party, especially as we are told that the 
book was drawn up “from reports of the Pesth National 
Assembly,” or Hungarian Diet, with the assistance of Hun- 
garian writers. Mr. Frey says: — 


‘* The National Assembly consisted of three parties; — 1. A 
section of the aristocracy, (Magnates,) liberal on the whole, but 
firmly attached to the Austrian connection ; — 2. A middle party, 
including the new ministry, whose watchword was the entire 
independence of a free Hungary, if possible under an Austrian 
king, if not, under some other sovereign, or form of sovereignty ; 
— 3. An extreme radical or revolutionary party, represented by 
some thirty members,” [the whole number of members being 
about five hundred. | 


The second and third of these parties, we are told, soon 
came into collision on the question of the Hungarian troops 
serving in Italy under Radetzky, and, as the radicals main- 
tained, against popular freedom. ‘The Magyar ministers and 
Diet, the nation being then virtually independent of Austria, 
were not prepared to refuse their assistance to the emperor in 
putting down his rebellious subjects in Italy ; and so late as 
May, 1848, we find Kossuth earnestly pleading in the Diet 
against the recall of these troops, and even promising, on 
certain conditions, to urge an increase of their number. The 
only excuse for this act that has ever been offered is, that the 
troops sent consisted mainly of Croatians and other Slavo- 
nians, who, if obliged to fight against liberty in Italy, would 
be prevented from fighting for their own freedom against the 
Magyars at home. 

From the evidence now cited, it appears very clearly that 
the war was waged on the part of the Magyars without even 
a pretence that they were fighting for the establishment of a 
republic, a form of government which they have constantly dis- 
claimed. We regret that it was thought necessary, in order 
to create greater sympathy for the unfortunate Hungarian 
exiles now in this country, to put forth this unfounded and 
even ridiculous assertion for them, that they were martyrs in 
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the cause of free institutions and a popular government. 
Nothing of the sort was needed to ensure them a kind and 
hospitable reception in a country which is the common refuge 
of political exiles of any class and from all lands, of all those 
who have bravely but vainly striven for any cause, be it that 
of a monarchy, an aristocracy, or a republic. ‘The Magyars 
are now a vanquished nation, after having fought with match- 
less gallantry and perseverance, for a whole year, against 
immense odds; and the rights of the conqueror have been 
exercised over them with so much baseness and inhumanity 
as to call forth a cry of indignation from all parts of the 
civilized world. We welcome any number of them to our 
shores with our whole hearts, and would gladly do all that is 
in our power to provide generously for their necessities, aud 
to alleviate the bitterness of their exile. If, instead of 
attempting to offer a petty insult to the Austrian government 
by withdrawing from all diplomatic intercourse with it, a 
measure wholly unprecedented and undignified, which would 
have excited only the scorn of the power that it was aimed 
at, aad the ridicule of other nations, and would have wantonly 
sacrificed the interests of our own citizens, and all chance of 
benefiting Hungary herself, a resolution had been offered in 
Congress for making a liberal grant of the public lands to 
these unhappy refugees, we believe and hope that it would 
have passed almost by acclamation. Now, there is room 
to fear, that the sympathy first excited in their favor has had 
time tocool, and that something of a reaction has commenced, 
owing to the foolish conduct of their clamorous and vaporing 
friends, who have endeavored to suppress or pervert the 
voice of history, and, by the terrorism of the newspaper 
press, the only despotic power which exists in this country, 
to prevent a full publication of the truth. These persons 
pay a sorry compliment to the American people, by supposing 
that we cannot welcome to our homes the vanquished and the 
unfortunate till we are first satisfied of the orthodoxy of their 
religious and political opinions, and that they have been 
fighting for a thoroughly democratic cause. Dethroned kings 
and banished nobles have been received here with all kind- 
ness and respect; Bonapartes and Bourbons have profited, 
and may profit again, by our equal-handed hospitality. Here 
they can meet in peace some of the very men whom, in the 
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days of their prosperity, they persecuted and banished as 
conspirators for freedom. ‘The Magyar nobles may be sure 
of as kind a welcome here in America, as our fathers gave 
to the emigrant French noblesse, who fled from the Reign of 
Terror at Paris; and they ask for nothing more. They do 
not ask that their claims may be advocated on false pretences. 

We have said nothing to justify or palliate tle policy of 
Austria in her relations with Hungary. Her conduct has 
been as selfish, her pretences as hollow, her concessions as 
unwillingly made, during the last two years, as in any former 
period of her history. Even for the very liberal character 
of the constitution granted to all her subjects in March, 1849, 
we granted her “no credit but for submitting frankly and 
without reserve to, what had become a political necessity.” 
We should have heartily rejoiced if the civil war in Hungary, 
or the Slavonic insurrection which preceded and caused that 
war, had caused the final dismemberment of her ill-jointed 
empire, which has had no principle of political cohesion, — but 
forces together, by a sort of Mezentian union, races and coun- 
tries that are implacably hostile to each other, — together with 
the dethronement of that House of Hapsburg, whose very 
name is a byword in history for perfidy, cruelty, and oppres- 
sion. Nor let any one suspect us of favoring the policy, or 
desiring the advancement of the colossal empire of Russia, 
which has indeed fused all its parts together into a fearful 
unity of despotism, and the tide of whose resistless power 
seems to be slowly rolling over the whole southeastern part 
of Europe. Her troops were first called into Hungary, it is 
true, by the earnest supplication of the republican German 
burghers and poor Wallachian peasants, to save their cities 
and villages, their wives and children, from the ruthless war 
waged against them by the Szeklers and the Polish refugees, 
But this was oniy a pretence which the Czar dextrously 
improved for subsequently introducing an overwhelming 
force into that distracted land, and by crushing their common 
foe, to render Austria his vassal, and the Slavonic tribes south 
of the Danube his grateful adherents, for all future time. 

But the key to the whole question as to the merits of the 
war in Hungary is found in the unquestionable fact, that 
neither Russia nor Austria was an original party in the 
strife, which was not caused by them, but would inevitably 
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have occurred, and have raged with equal bitterness, though 
probably with a different result, if these powers had never 
interfered in it. The principals in the war were the 
Magyars against the three other races which inhabit Hungary 
with them, — against the Slavonians, Wallachians, and Ger- 
mans, who had risen in rebellion, and were striving to shake off 
the yoke which this proud, gallant, and victorious race had 
imposed and kept upon them for centuries. We see not 
what right the Magyars have to appropriate exclusively to 
themselves the name of Hungarians, though they are less 
than five millions in number, and first came into the country 
as intruders and conquerors in the tenth century, while they 
refuse to give this common appellation to the Slavonians and 
Wallachians, numbering over seven millions, who were the 
aboriginal and rightful possessors of the soil. Austria was 
not even the original ally of these rebels ; but she joined 
with the Magyars, at the request, or rather at the demand, 
of the Magyar Diet, in the attempt to crush them. The 
Imperialists and the Magyars acted as firm and independent 
allies during the spring and summer of 1848, the latter 
having achieved a virtual independence —all that they 
wished — by compelling the terrified emperor, after the revo- 
lution of March, to grant them a distinct administration, and 
a separate ministry, composed exclusively of Magyars, who, 
with the Diet, also consisting of members of their own race, 
controlled all the affairs of the country, even to the man- 
agement of its foreign relations. Austria and the Magyars 
acted as allies in a reciprocity of services. Kossuth and his 
party sent 40,000 troops to assist the emperor in crushing 
his revolted subjects in Lombardy ; Ferdinand, in return, de- 
nounced Jellachich and Raiachich, the Croatians and the 
Servians, as rebels when they attempted to shake off the 
Magyar yoke, and sent one of his Field Marshals, Hrabowski, 
to command the Imperialist-Magyar force which attacked 
Carlowitz. ‘This step was the real commencement of the 
war in Hungary ; we borrow an account of it from a very 
impartial authority, M. de Bourgoing. 


“‘ Active hostilities began on the 12th of June, 1848. The 
bombardment of Carlowitz by the Magyars opened this long 
series of calamities in the kingdom of Hungary. Carlowitz is 
considered as the metropolis, the holy city, of the Servians 
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(or Serbs); they have in it their principal church, their patri- 
arch, their voyvode, or commander-in-chief, their public treasury, 
their archives, and their national memorials, — among others, their 
ancient banners, with which they marched into Austria in 1689. 
These old standards, like the modern Servian banners, are tricol- 
or, red, white, and blue. The object of this first expedition, 
commanded by the Austrian general Hrabowski, which came 
from the neighboring fortress of Peterwardein, was to obtain 
possession of all the stores in the principal fortification, the 
palladium of the Servian nation, and to disperse the gathering 
which had been made in the city. Hrabowski, who commanded 
this expedition under the orders of the Magyar ministry, is a 
Slavonian by birth ; but his alliance with one of the noblest 
houses in Hungary, the Zichy family, united him with the party 
of the Magyars. This is the general who was imprisoned and 
led back to Vienna to undergo his trial. This first Hungarian 
expedition against Carlowitz was not successful. The Hunga- 
rians penetrated, it is true, into the suburbs of the city, where 
they burned fourteen houses, and were then driven back. ‘This 
result was due, ina great degree, to the bravery shown by the 
volunteers from the (independent) principality of Servia, who 
hastened up to the succor of their brethren in the Austrian pro- 
vince of the same name.* A battalion of volunteers hastily 
collected at Carlowitz was commanded by a Frenchman, M. 
Tavernier, interpreter to the French consulate. ‘The Servians 
began at this time to erect entrenchments for thems?lves, among 
other places at St. Thomas, Perlaz, and Futak. In this district, 
the fighting was almost incessant; the Slavonians maintained 
their principal positions, one of which, St. Thomas, had been 
fortified by a Polish engineer. 

‘* At the beginning of the war, after the Magyars had been 
driven back into the fortress of Peterwardein, the whole Servian 
race in the Banat and the provinces bordering on this part of the 
Danube rose in rebellion. ‘This region was the scene of a furious 
contest ; the Theiss was frequently crossed and recrossed by the 
two parties ; the triangular peninsula, situated at the confluence 
of this river with the Danube, was constantly occupied by the 
Czaikistes, and served as a centre of operations, facilitating the 
passage of the two rivers ; the flotilla that was maintained there 
was of great use to the Servians. The most sanguinary conflict 
which took place at this point was that of St. ‘Thomas, on the 
19th of August. Nearly twenty thousand men, reckoning both 
sides, were engaged. ‘The Magyars confidently expected the 





* This Austrian or Hungarian province is usually designated on English maps by 
the name of Slavonia. 
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capture of this important position; and Kossuth, after the dispo- 
sitions he had made, thought himself so sure of success, that illu- 
minations had been prepared beforehand at Pesth. ‘The Servians 
were victorious ; their triumph was mainly due to the Peterwar- 
dein regiment from the Military Frontiers. 

* The Servian army, at the opening of the campaign, was 
commanded by George Stratimirovitch, a young man of but 
twenty-six years, educated at the Vienna school of military en- 
gineers, who was appointed to the command by the Servian 
directing committee, presided over by the Patriarch of Carlowitz, 
the celebrated and popular Raiachich. This nomination to com- 
mand was only provisional; the Servians were awaiting the 
arrival of the proper commander-in-chief of their nation, the 
Voyvode Suplikatz, who was still serving, as a brigadier general, 
in the army of Radetzky in Lombardy. ‘This elective office of 
Voyvode among the Austrian Servians corresponds to that of Ban 


among the Croatians.” 


The military operations here spoken of took place months 
before there was any rupture between the Austrians and the 
Magyars, as Jellachich did not cross the Drave till the ninth 
of September, and the Archduke Stephen, the Palatine of 
Hungary, did not quit his post till the twenty-third. But 
ever since the middle of May, all the tribes of Slavonic de- 
scent throughout the Austrian empire had been in open rebel- 
lion, battling manfully for the emancipation of their race, and 
for the common rights of humanity, of which they had so 
long been deprived that their very name had become the 
general expression of servitude. ‘The emperor and the Mag- 
yars, their old conquerors and taskmasters, had been acting 
in concert against them, as well as against the Italian insur- 
gents for freedom. The ‘Wallachians, their companions in 
bondage, were already trying the strength of their chains. 
Even the isolated German colonists of Transylvania, republi- 
cans of seven hundred years’ standing, were standing at bay 
against the aristocratic race which had hitherto monopolized 
all political privileges, and were stretching out their hands to 
the Fatherland for aid. What were the feelings of the Mag- 
yars towards the imperial throne at this crisis, we will show 
by an extract from their own Declaration of Independence, 
published eight months afterwards. 


‘* It was necessary to provide a new armed force. ‘The King, 
still pretending to yield to the undeniably lawful demands of the 
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nation, had suminoned a new Diet for the 2d of July, 1848, and 
had called upon the representatives of the nation to provide sol- 
diers and money for the suppression of the Servian and Croatian 
rebellion, and the reestablishment of public peace. He at the 
same time issued a solemn proclamation in his own name, and in 
that of his family, condemning and denouncing the Croatian and 
Servian rebellion. ‘The necessary steps were taken by the Diet. 
A levy of two hundred thousand men, and a subsidy of forty 
millions of florins were voted, as the necessary force, aud the bilis 
were laid before the King for the royal sanction. At the same 
moment, the Hungarians gave an unexampled proof of their loy- 
alty, by inviting the King, who had fled to Innspruck, to go to 
Pesth, and by his presence tranquillize the people, trusting to the 
loyalty of the Hungarians, who had shown themselves at all times 

the best supports of the throne.” 


But in August, the Austrian ministry began to see that they 
had committed a great mistake in allying the imperial cause 
with the Magyars rather than with the Slavoniaus, who were 
vastly more numerous, forming in fact half of the population 
of the empire, and who had been so long inured to bondage, 
and were moreover so patient in disposition, that their demands 
were very moderate. ‘The Magyars, on the contrary, were 
an isolated race, comparatively few in numbers, having no 
adherents but those of their own blood, and so far from bring- 
ing any accession of strength to the empire, were now making 
loud demands upon it for aid in crushing their own numerous 
enemies. ‘They were also fiery, imperious, and exacting ; and 
having already assumed to themselves a position by the side 
of the throne rather than at its foot, were aiming in fact to 
merge Austria in Hungary, to oblige the emperor to change his 
residence from Vienna to Pesth, where lie would be the Mag- 
yar king, and under his name and sanction, they might rule 
not only the Slavonians and Wallachiaus, but the Lombards 
and the Germans. ‘This was a magnificent scheme for the 
aggrandizemeut of Magyardom, and the people were gallant 
and enterprising enough to make a trial of it; but unluckily 
they were too few to carry it into execution. It is not sur- 
prising that the Austrian ministers should at last open their 
eyes to this state of things, and resolve upon a sudden change 
of measures ; but with their usual tortuous policy, they kept 
this resolution secret as long as they could, in order to take 
the Magyars unawares. Arms and encouragement were se- 
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cretly furnished to the Croatians and Servians, and a plan of 
conduct was probably arranged by the Ban Jellachich on his 
visit to the emperor at Innpsruck in August. With mingled 
rage and alarm, the Magyars beheld the rebels whom they 
had so long despised suddenly. transformed into loyal soldiers 
of Austria, and backed up by the whole weight of imperial 
authority and power. ‘They had always regarded the Slavo- 
nians and Wallachians with contempt, and Kossuth with his 
peculiar magniloquence was went to say, that ‘‘ Croatia was 
only a breakfast for Hungary.” In their fury, they brutally 
murdered Count Lamberg, the imperial commissioner who had 
gone to Pesth to try the last chance at an accommodation ; 
and they resolved to punish the emperor by making common 
cause with the radicals at Vienna, so as to wage war avainst 
him in his own capital. It was even a more violent shift of 
policy than Austria had just been guilty of, for the aristocratic 
and domineering Magyars to strike hands with the Red Re- 
publicans and Socialists, the Janissaries of the revolutionary 
cause throughout Europe. ut in truth, there was no other 
elass or race remaining with whom an alliance was open to 
them. No people on the continent had shown themselves so 
strongly affected by the pride of race, or had put forward the 
claims of its own nationality in so haughty and offensive a 
manner, ‘The consequence was, that they had made bitter 
enemies of all the other races around them, of those who 
should have been their associates and firmest friends. 

It is not necessary to review again the incidents of the 
war, nor even to look closely into the grounds of the hostility of 
the other Hungarian races to the Magyars. It is enough for 
our purpose to show, — what is evident, indeed, on the very 
face of the affair, — that not a single reason can be alleged to 
justify the insurrection of the Magyars against Austria, which 
does not, ina far greater degree, justify the revolt of all the Sla- 
vonian and Wallachian tribes against the Magyars. In Croa- 
tia and Slavonia, there was no Magyar population ; and what 
right had these half Europeanized Asiatics to hold these prov- 
inces any longer in chains, when they invoke in their own 
favor, against Austria, the revolutionary right of each distinct 
nationality to self-government? What pretence had they for 
laying waste Transylvania with fire and sword, for hunting 
the poor Wallachian peasants like wolves,’ od driving the 
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German colonists into exile in Turkey, which would not also 
justify whatever excesses the Austrians have committed in 
their own fair land, down to the compelling of Kossuth, Bem, 
and their associates to take refuge among the very Moslems 
who had formerly sheltered their victims? It may be said, 
indeed, that the Transylvanian Diet, at the beginning of the 
war, voted to make common cause with the Magyars. It did 
so; and the explanation of the fact is to be found in the com- 
position of that Diet, which affords a fair sample of the way 
in which this dominant race distributed political influence 
among their subjects. ‘The Magyar inhabitants of this duchy 
number about a quarter of a million, and they send forty- 
six members to the Diet; both the Szeklers and the Saxons 
are as numerous as the Magyars, and they were allowed to 
send eighteen members each; the Wallachians number near- 
ly twice as many as the three other races taken together, and 
they were not represented at all.* It is not very surprising 
that a Diet thus constituted should take up the Magyar quar- 
rel. 

As the course of events in Transylvania did much to de- 
termine the character and issue of the whole conflict, we trans- 
late a portion of M. de Bourgoing’s account of the causes 
which led the Wallachians to rebel against their old masters, 
and of the manner in which the war was here conducted. 

‘The Wallachians, who are more properly called Roumani, 
were the last to take up arms; they did not determine upon this 
step till about the end of October; the Hungarians, they say, 
have only to thank Kossuth and his party for this hostility which 
has been fatal to them, especially in Transylvania.t Indeed, the 
Roumani of this region for a long time refused to take up the 
cause of the Slavonians, who, they thought, were united by the 
tie of a common origin with the Russians, those oppressors of the 
Danubian principalities. They would have preferred to be on 
good terms with the Hungarians ; and for this end they asked 
only the recognition of their nationality, and the freedom that had 


the other races. Whether these were sincere or not, it is certain that the Slavo- 
nians, Germans, and Wallachians refused to trust them. 
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among the Magyars were quite willing to assent to the just de- 

mands of a people who were the natural allies of their race. It 
was thus that Count Weszelenyi, a blind old man who sat in the 
Diet at Pesth, remarked in the session of the 29th of May : — 
‘ The horizon of my country is darker than the night of my eyes ; 
our only means of safety consist in holding out a fraternal hand 
to the Roumani, and proposing an intimate alliance with them ; 
for, like them, we too are isolated in the -vast ocean of nations ; 
our interests, as well as theirs, require a close alliance between 
us ; I ask you, therefore, to pass a law that the nationality of the 
Roumani shall be respected.’ Kossuth rejected the motion, de- 
claring that he knew nothing either of a Roumanic or a Croatian 
people, and that he recognized only Hungarian citizens. All the 
nationalities were thus trodden under foot ; and the most odious 
acts soon followed, and completed the exasperation of these races. 
It was thus that the union of Transylvania with Hungary was de- 
creed without asking the consent of the Roumani, who form a 
great majority of the population of the former province ; it was 
thus that ultra-Magyar commissioners were sent to different lo- 
calities with orders to exterminate the men of capacity and edu- 
cation, (meaning thereby the schoolmasters and the priests, with- 
out whose direction the rude Wallachian peasants could do no 
harm) ;* it was thus, that in the neighborhood of the cities and 
villages, and even on the highways, gibbets were erected, and on 
the public edifices in every part of Transylvania these words 
were inscribed, in the Hungarian and Roumani language, union 
or death. + 

** Tie Roumani, driven to extremities, assembled, in the month 
of May, 1848, at Balasfalva, to the number of sixty thousand, 
presided over by their bishops of the Greek church. Images of 
Trajan and Aurelian, and standards bearing the letters S. P. Q. 
R., reminded this multitude of their ancestors. The assembly 
discussed the question with great order and decorum ; the result 
of their deliberations was a solemn protest against any union of 
Transylvania with Hungary without the consent of the Roumanic 
nation. The Hungarian ministry kept on, and had recourse to 
rigorous measures. Everywhere they forbade the formation of 
the Roumanic national guard, everywhere the men of intelli- 
gence were imprisoned, and some, who had been thus named in 





* “ C'est ainsi que des commissaries ultra-magyars furent expédiés dans les diflér- 
entes localités avec ordre d’exterminer les intelligences rowmaines (on donne ce 
nom dans toute la Transylvania aux capacités influentes du pays, c’est-d-dire aux 
maitres d’école et aux prétres.)” 

tin Hungarian, egység vagy halal ; in Roumanic, wniunea sau mortea. These 
last words give the reader an idea of the great resemblance of the Roumanic lan- 
guage of Transylvania and the Danubian principalities to the Latin. 
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derision, were hanged. Then a second meeting, after the fashion 
of the former Moldo-Wallachian convocation, was held at Balas- 
falva. In May, they had only protested against the union with 
Hungary ; but in this second popular assembly, the Roumanic 
nation declared itself separated from this country, recognized the 
Austrian constitution, took up arms, and made common cause 
with the Imperial troops against the Hungarians. ‘Whatever 
may be the result, the Magyars would do wrong to accuse the 
Roumani of rebelling against them ; if they had pursued a differ- 
ent policy, they would probably have had all this numerous pop- 
ulation on their side. 

‘* Never was there a more furious war than that which ensued 
as soon as the Roumani took up arms. ‘The whole nation rose, 
men, women, and children. The levy en masse was organized 
under the national chieftains by all the promoters of this formal 
insurrection, who assumed the old Latin titles of Prefects, Cen- 
turions, and Decurions. Many of these officers displayed the 
greatest intrepidity, and inspired the men under their command 
with the liveliest enthusiasm. ‘The whole people, led by the 
desire of reconstituting their nationality, as the other races have 
done, are reviving the historical traditions, epic or fabulous, of 
the nations whose languages they have preserved. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Urban, who is simply a very brave Austrian officer, is 
represented in the popular ballads and the engravings which are 
distributed among the Wallachian peasants, as clothed in the cos- 
tume of Trajan, with the addition of a bearskin thrown over his 
shoulders. In the rude prints, also, which the Roumani hang up 
on the interior walls of their huts, he appears, like the heroes of 
antiquity, giving a feast of a hundred sheep to his soldiers. The 
name of the Prefect Franco is not less popular in Transylvania. 
He is a simple Wallachian peasant, who has distinguished him- 
self by his courage, and now commands an armed multitude.” 


We shall offer one other extract from this well-informed 
French writer, to corroborate a statement made in our for- 
mer article, which has been faintly denied, that the Slowacks, 
a tribe numbering over two millions, who inhabit the north of 
Hungary, had, like all the Slavonic Hungarian tribes, risen in 
rebellion against the Magyars. ‘The passage shows that the 
Slowack nobility, as might have been expected, had espoused 
the cause of the Magyar aristocracy with whom they are 
allied ; while the common people almost unanimously revolted 
against this haughty race. Kossuth himself is one of these 
recreant Slowack nobles ; he is, says M. de Bourgoing, “ not 
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a Magyar by birth ; he is of a noble Slowack family, and his 
name in Slavonian signifies the stag.” 


** As to the Slowacks, they have shown a great devotion to the 
cause. Their insurgents were directed by a national committee, 
consisting of the three most popular men in the country, among 
whom a Slowack Lutheran clergyman, named Hurban, held the 
first rank.* 

‘It was in this district that the dominion of the Magyars had 
been the most heavily felt. ‘The Slowack people were reduced to 
a state of bondage, from which they freed themselves as soon as 
this occasion was offered tothem. As soon as the Imperial troops 
protected and encouraged the insurrection, it made rapid progress. 
The first act of independence of the Slowack population was to 
overturn and burn the gibbets which the government had set up 
near each viliage as a means of intimidation. The insurrection 
of the Slowacks was of a wholly different character from that 
which took place on the banks of the Danube. The Servians, a 
fierce and warlike nation, mostly armed as soldiers of the fron- 
tiers, organized from the beginning their means of attack and 
defence. ‘The Slowacks, on the contrary, enervated by a long 
endurance of servitude, presented at first only a tumultuous body 
ef insurgents, easy to be dispersed. It was only by degrees that 
the rebels of this tribe were hardened to the war. 

*‘ In this branch of the Slavonic family, generally speaking, as 
well as among the Czechs, the Slavonians of Turkey, the Ser- 
vians, and the Bosnians, the aristocracy quitted the national cause 
centuries ago, in order to adopt the ideas and sentiments of the 
dominant race. In Bohemia, with the exception of the Kolowrath 
family, the two brothers Deym, the Czernins, and a single mem- 
ber of the family of Thun, the nobility have almost altogether 
Germanized themselves. In Bosnia, the families of the ancient 
chiefs of the nation have become Mohammedans, and occupy the 
posts of governors, of pachas of the fortified town, and of. com- 
manders of the numerous strong places, where the chiefs of this 
aristocracy, called Spahis, rule the country and oppress their 
Christian subjects. In the country of the Slowacks, the nobility, 
seduced of late years by the prestige and splendor of the rich 
Magyar aristocracy, and by the marked favor shown to it by the 
imperial family, who studied the Magyar language, and permitted 





* We do not know whether this Hurban, or Janecek, who is subsequently de- 
scribed in this extract, is the person to whom allusion is made in the Magyar 
Declaration of Independence : — ‘‘a Slowack clergyman with the commission of 
Colonel, who had fraternized at Vienna with the revolted Czechs, broke into 
Hungary.” 
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it quite recently to become exclusively the parliamentary and 
administrative language of the apostolical kingdom, — the Slowack 
nobility, I say, seduced by all these causes, resigned themselves 
to a complete Magyarization. This is the reason why, in the late 
insurrection in favor of the Slavonic nationality, the men who 
animated and directed the insurgent population were two Slowack 
Lutheran clergymen and a lawyer from the city of Presburg, in 
which two thirds of the inhabitants are Slowacks. These tribes 
of Slowack mountaineers, multitudes of whom hastened down the 
southern declivity of the Carpathian mountains at the call of these 
eloquent interpreters of the new Slavonic feeling, were afterwards 
organized by two Moravians and a Bohemian, ail of whom had 
served in the Austrian army. One of these Moravians, named 
Zach, resided a long time at Paris, where he was favorably 
known by many of our countrymen. The third organizer of the 
Slowack militia, named Janecek, who, at the beginning of the 
movement, in September, 1848, had enrolled at Vienna six hun- 
dred volunteers, marched with them towards Neutra in the 
Slowack country ; he displayed so much intelligent activity in 
the organization of the levies, and so much courage in the com- 
bats which immediately followed, that all the Slavonians of Hun- 
gary surnamed him the second Ziska, thus giving to this intrepid 
defender of their cause the name of one of the most illustrious 
personages in Bohemian history,—of that Ziska, the Hussite 
chief, who, in order to prolong even beyond his death the confi- 
dence with which he inspired his soldiers, and the terror that he 
caused to the enemy, ordered, as the Czeck and German chroni- 
cles say, that they should make out of his skin a covering ‘or the 
drum of the first and bravest battalion of bis army.’ 


The bitter and implacable hostility to the Magyars of all 
the other Hungarian races is a fact which admits of easy 
explanation. Besides the extraordinary development which 
has been given to the instinct or prejudice of race all over 
Europe by the events of the last two years,—or rather by 
the inflammatory writings and speeches, and the exaggerated 
national feeling of the Italian, German, Slavonian, and Magyar 
liberals, which have caused these events, — the long and un- 
disputed domination of the Magyar race in Hungary, the mon- 
strous accumulation of social and political advantages in their 
hands, their complete isolation from the others in blood and 
language, and their national pride and spirit of exclusiveness, 
which have been nursed and pampered to an unnatural and 
absurd extent by all these circumstances, have irritated the 
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other tribes almost to madness, and produced the shocking 
barbarities in ‘Transylvania and the south of Hungary which 
have rendered this war a disgrace to the age. The article in 
this nu nber on Magyar Literature, though not written for this 
purpose, illustrates so strikingly the almost incredible develop- 
ment of this pride of race, both in the tone of Kisfaludy’s plays 
and in the enthusiastic reception that was given to them, that 
it is hardly necessary to say any thing more upon the subject. 
But Mr. Paget’s excellent and impartial work furnishes some 
amusing illustrations of this trait, two of which we will borrow 
in acknowledgment of the justice of his remark, that “ know- 
ledge of national character may be obtained from common 
international jokes and stories.”’ 


** Once upon a time, the manager of an Hungarian theatre, pro- 
duced what he considered a very fine piece of scenery; in which 
was represented a full moon, in the form of a round, fat, clean- 
shaved face, which might have suited a Dutch cherub. Instead 
of the anticipated applause, the luckless manager found his scene 
received with damning hisses; and it appeared that the popular 
indignation was more particularly directed against the ‘ pale- 
faced moon,’ ‘ the German moon,’ as they called it. Now as 
the :lungarians like their moon, as well as every thing else, to be 
quite national, the manager determined to please them, and next 
night up rose the poor moon with as glorious a pair of mustaches 
as the fiercest Magyar amongst them could exhibit. Hurrahs 
burst from every mouth at sight of this reform, and all cried, 
‘Long live our own true Magyar moon, and confusion to all Ger- 
man moons for ever! ’— The moon had evidently been brought 
up at court, and had learnt the value of popular prejudices to 
those who know how to use them against those who hold them. 

** Another tale against the poor Hungarians had its origin in the 
hatred they bear to the knee-breeches of the Germans. One of 
the Hungarian regiments, quartered during summer in the burn- 
ing plains of Lombardy, was ordered by the colonel to parade in 
white trousers, which had just been given out, instead of the 
thick blue tights they had previously worn. The officers, how- 
ever, found it no easy matter to induce compliance, and one ex- 
cuse or another was always found for delay, till at last the colonel 
issued a second order, peremptorily fixing a day for the change, 
and threatening severe punishment for disobedience. It could no 
longer be put off, and the men accordingly paraded in whites ; 
but determined not to be made comfortable in anybody’s way but 
their own, they all wore their thick blues underneath.” Vol. II., 
pp. 553, 554. 
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That these jokes may not be rejected as gross and unmean- 
ing caricatures, we will copy some of Mr. Paget’s more seri- 
ous remarks. 


** The pride of the Magyar, which is one of his strongest traits, 
leads him to look down on every other nation by which he is sur- 
rounded with sovereign contempt. All foreigners are either 
Schwab (German,) or Talyan (Italian) ; and it is difficult to im- 
agine the supercilious air with which the Magyar peasant pronoun- 
ces these two words. As for his more immediate neighbors, it 
is worse still: for the most miserable Parazst-ember (poor-man, 
peasant) of Debreczen would scorn alliance or intercourse with 
the richest Wallack in the country. I remember 1. Baroness 
W telling me, that, as she was going to Debreczen some 
years ago with vorspann, she was accompanied by her footman, 
who happened to be a Wallack ; and, in speaking to her, he was 
overheard by the Magyar coachman using that language. The 
peasant made no observation at the time, but, as they approached 
the town, he pulled up, and desired the footman to get down ; 
assuring the lady at the same time that he meant no disrespect to 
her, but that it was quite impossible that he, a Magyar, should 
endure the disgrace of driving a Wallack into Debreczen. 
Entreaties and threats were alike vain ; the peasant declared he 
would take out his horses if the footman did not get down, — 
which accordingly he did. ‘The Germans are scarcely better 
treated: it was only the other day, when Count M , an Aus- 
trian officer of high rank, was calling on Madame R , that 
her little son happening to let fall some plaything he had in his 
hand, the Count applied his glass to his eye, and politely offered 
to find it for him. The child, however, though it could hardly 
speak, had already learned to hate ; and in its sparing vocabu- 
lary it found the words ‘ blinder Schwab!’ which it launched 
forth with all the bitterness it could muster, in answer to the 
polite offer of the astonished Count.” Vol. IL, pp. 20, 21. 

‘‘ The Magyar peasant holds the Wallacks in the most sove- 
reign contempt. He calls them ‘a people who let their shirts 
hang out,’ from the manner in which they wear that article of 
clothing over the lower part of their dress; and classes them 
with Jews and Gipsies. Even when living in the same village, 
the Magyar never intermarries with the Wallack.” Vol. IL., p. 215. 











This national feeling, when duly restrained and limited, is 
so natural and honorable, and so nearly akin to true patri- 
otism or love of country, that we cannot blame it harshly. 
But for a tribe situated as the Magyars are in Hungary, 
isolated among other races more numerous than they, and 
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over whom they have long domineered as conquerors, its 
indulgence is unreasonable and hazardous. ‘Their excitable 
temperament, and their fondness, which betrays their Asiatic 
origin, for imaginative and hyperbolical forms of speech — of 
which Kossuth’s eloquence affords such extraordinary speci- 
mens — have betrayed them into exaggerated and tumultuous 
manifestations of this really selfish sentiment, which, coupled 
with their fierce denunciations of every power that claimed 
to be above them, have goaded their subjects into furious 
rebellion, and spread far and wide, among distant nations 
who were ignorant of the true circumstances of the case, 
this general illusion that they were fighting in the cause of 
freedom rather than in that of oppression. On republican 
principles, they were right in claiming exclusive sovereignty 
in that region —the fairer half of Hungary proper —,where 
they were not only the dominant, but far the most numerous, 
class of the population. But their thirst for national aggrand- 
izement led them to the endeavor to extend their rule over 
the districts peopled almost exclusively by the Slowacks and 
the Servians, where they had but little right ; over Croatia 
and Slavonia, where they had no right at all; over Transyl- 
vania, where they formed less than one eighth of the popu- 
Jation; and even over the Military Frontiers, where they num- 
bered -hardly one in twenty-four, where they were universally 
detested, and which, up to 1848, had never been subject to 
the Magyar Diet. ‘The same exaggerated and encroaching 
sentiment induced them, after they had vindicated the respect 
due to their own vernacular by substituting it for the Latin 
and German in their own deliberative assemblies, to attempt 
to force it upon their subject races, in whose ears it was a 
hateful Babylonisi jargon. It is a poor rule which will not 
work both ways; either they were wholly wrong in resisting 
Joseph Il. when he resolved to make all his subjects talk 
German, or they were tyrannical and unjust in seeking to 
force the Croatians and other Slavonians to speak Magyar. 
Their inconsistency in this respect is the more glaring, inas- 
much as their attempt to practise this oppression took place 
many years after their successful resistance to it; and they 
ought meanwhile to have profited by their own enlarged ideas 
of freedom and the advanced spirit of the age. 

We take from Mr. Frey’s book, which we have already 
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cited, the testimony of an unwilling witness as to the fact, 
that the Magyars, after they had obtained all that they asked 
from Austria in April, 1848, still showed a disposition rather 
to encroach thar to concede in their relations with the Sla- 
vonians, who were then surely entitled to demand from them 
concessions quite as ample as those which they had just 
obtained for themselves from the emperor. 


*‘ Since the time when Hungary had extorted its independent 
ministry, [March, 1848,] the bonds that tied the Ausirian mon- 
archy together had become so fragile that the slightest touch, the 
least breath, threatened to dissolve them. Hungary by that act 
had torn herself loose from the combination formed by the other 
(Austrian) states ; and thereby had made enemies not only of the 
many champions of the integrity of the Austrian dynasty, but 
also of the major part of the non-Magyar population of Hungary, 
and of the Slavonic people of her appurtenant provinces. No 
wonder, then, that the Slavonic population should have been 
filled with anxiety and apprehension, while Hungary by degrees 
proceeded to transform itself into a specific Magyar Staie, — 
since, by this change, they must have seen their own nationality 
menaced. It ws true, that the Hungarian Ministry at first did 
take steps which made these apprehensions seem not unfounded. 
The notion of the Ministry was, that it could make all the Hunga- 
rians one united people by Magyarizing them ‘To this end, the 
Latin language, hitherto employed in all official business, was 
abolished, and the Hungarian introduced, not only in the courts of 
justice, but in the schools and Diet. ‘This proceeding excited hate 
and bitterness in nearly all the Slavonic inhabitants of Hungary — 
who seized on this as a pretext to conceal their plans inimical to 
liberty under the show of alarm for their nationality.” * 


The most extraordinary statement which has been made 
for Kossuth and his party, as an evidence of their liberal 
principles, is that they abolished feudalism, and emancipated 
the serfs, who constituted four fifths of the population of 
Hungary. We are sorry to see this claim put forth in the 





* We make the same use of Mr. Frey’s testimony which we did of M. Dege- 
rando’s in our former article. Both are strongly prejudiced in favor of the Muag- 
yars, — Degerando having married a lady of that race, and resided a long time im 
the country, —and both are therefore very unwilling to stute facts which make 
against this people. Consequently, any statements they may make which actually 
have this tendency deserve full credit. We accept their facts, and take the liberty 
to question their conclusions. Degerando’s books are verbose and feeble ; but 
luckily they contain information enough to enable a careful reader to form a very 
correct opinion as to the merits of the case. ‘ 
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“Brief Explanatory Report,’ published under the name of 
Governor Ujhazy, though, for reasons already intimated, we 
do not consider him as the responsible author of it. One 
would suppose, from reading the last paragraph of that Re- 
port, that nothing was done towards the emancipation of the 
serfs till after March, 1848, when Kossuth and his party 
came into power. The truth is, as we have once before fully 
shown, that this work of social reform in Hungary was begun 
by the noble Széchény, the Washington of his country, as far 
back as 1836, and was carried on by him, — under the direct 
countenance and aid of the Austrian government, and in 
spite of a furious opposition from the lesser Magyar nobility, 
(who afterwards formed the revolutionary party,) in the lower 
House, — almost to completion before the outbreak of March 
took place. It was carried so far, and the feeling excited in 
favor was so great, that the Bathyany-Kossuth ministry, on 
its accession to power, was compelled, though very reluct- 
antly, to finish the work. For proof, we need only to refer 
to the quotation from Degerando (ante, p. 329) in the article 
on Magyar Literature in this number. Writing in 1845, 
Degerando represents the destruction of feudalism as even 
then complete; and at that period, be it remembered, and 
even for three years afterwards, the Magyar Diet could pass 
no law whatever, which had not first been submitted and 
recommended to them, in the form of a Royal Proposition. 
This fact proves, that the Austrian government decidedly 
favored the measure long before the whole Magyar nobility 
could be induced to consent to it. But Degerando is wrong ; 
for Széchény’s work was not completed in 1845. He 
took the first step, as we have stated, in 1836, by inducing 
the nobles, after a hard contest, to give up their much prized 
immunity from taxation so far as to consent to pay toll on 
the suspension bridge about to be constructed at Pesth. 
Four years afterwards, he succeeded in carrying through the 
Diet several other bills tending to the removal of feudalism ; 
and in 1843, at his instigation, the law was passed which 
Degerando refers to, making the peasants capable of owning 
land and holding office. Nothing now remained for the final 
adjustment of the affair but the embarrassing question between 
the landlords and the peasants as to the ownership of the 
lands occupied by the latter. For an explanation of the 
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difficulties of this question, we must refer to our former 
article; (ante, p. 95.) A hasty and unjust settlement of it 
is the only step tending to the abolition of feudalism, the 
credit of which can be claimed by the Magyar revolutionary 
party. 

The recent existence of these feudal rights of the nobles 
over the peasants, and the harsh manner in which they were 
exercised, was one of the causes which infused into the minds 
of the other Hungarian races a spirit of implacable hostility 
to the Magyars. Mr. Paget’s able and impartial work 
abounds with evidence upon this point. We subjoin a few 
extracts from his testimony, which may be taken without 
distrust, as he resided in the country in 1835, and published 
his book four years afterwards, long before the revolutionary 
disturbance began. 


‘| knew an old Countess in Transylvania who used to lament 
that ‘times were sadly changed,— peasants were no longer so 
respectful as they used to be ;,— she could remember walking 
to church on the backs of the peasants, who knelt down in the 
mud to allow her to pass over them without soiling her shoes. 
She could also remember, though less partial to the recollection, a 
rising of the peasantry, when nothing but the kindness with which 
her mother had generally treated them, saved her from the cruel 
death which many of her neighbors met with.” Vol. IL, p. 215. 

‘*The peasant-land has never been classed here [in ‘l'ransy]- 
vania] as in Hungary, according to its powers of production, nor 
has the size of the peasant’s portion, or fief, been ever accu- 
rately determined. ‘The amount of labor, therefore, cannot be 
fairly and legally proportioned to the quantity and value of the 
land. Nor is the amount of labor itself better regulated. In 
some parts of the country it is common to require two days a 
week ; in others, and more generally, three are demanded; and 
some the landlord takes as much as he can possibly extract out 
of the half-starved creatures who live under him. Here, too, the 
flogging-block is in full vigor ; every landlord can order any of 
his tenants or servants, who may displease him, twenty-five 
lashes on the spot, and it is generally the first resource which 
occurs to him in any disputes about labor or dues. But it is in the 
hands of the underlings, the stewards, bailiffs, inspectors, — a flock 
of hawks which infest every Hungarian estate, — that this power 
becomes a real scourge to the poor peasant.” Vol. II., p. 314. 

‘“ Considerable talent is required to flog well, the object being 
to inflict the smartest pain with the least bodily injury; and, 
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therefore, no one is allowed to perform who has not perfected 
himself in the art by practising on a stuffed sack. All this is 
very disgusting and very savage, brutalizing to the lord even 
more than the peasant; for the reader will scarcely believe that 
some of these hardy fellows laugh at such a punishment, and it 
is a point of honor among them to bear it without flinching. 
Nothing renders the young “peasant so irresistible to his mistress 
as his heroic as cine of the five-and-twenty.” Vol. I. pp. 
384, 385. 

«“ The frightful scenes which took place under the leadership 
of Hora and Kloska, two Wallacks, who, in 1784, raised the 
peasants of Transylvania in revolt, are still fresh in the memory 
of the Transylvanians, and may serve as a warning of what an 
injured people are capable, when expectations of redress are held 
out to them, and then disappointed.” Vol. II., p. 312. 

‘* A few years ago, when Austria was supposed to be a little 
opposed to the aggressive strides of Russia, a Wallack almanac, 
printed at Bucharest, and extensively circulated in Transylvania, 
openly called upon the Wallacks of that country to wrest the 
power from the Hungarian usurpers, and boldly assert their own 
right to the land of their fathers.” Vol. IL., p. 205. 

** The Cassa Domestica, instead of being voted by the Diet, is 
voted by the county meetings, and is entirely devoted to the 
expenses of the individual county. The amount must of course 
vary in each county, according to the circumstances of the time, 
and the necessities of different localities. From this source are 
derived the salaries of the municipal officers, the sums necessary 
for the maintenance and repair of bridges and roads, the erection 
of public buildings, and, till the present Diet, even the payment 
of the members of the Diet. The administration of the Cassa 
Domestica is entirely in the hands of the nobles, independent of 
the general government: it is entirely paid by the peasants. 
Here I know every English reader will be ready to join with me 
in execrating the selfishness — the flagrant and injurious selfish- 
ness — of the Hungarian nobles, which this fact discloses. That 
they should refuse to contribute to the support of a government 
which refuses them the right of regulating the expenditure of 
such contributions, every constitutionalist can understand ; and 
that those who are themselves bound to defend their country 
should decline to pay others to do it, is also comprehensible — 
of course supposing that they were capable of performing their 
duty ;— but on what plea they refuse to take a part in paying the 
officers chosen by themselves from their own body, whose duties 
in many cases regard exclusively the nobility, —- by what right 
they can pretend to force others to build houses for them to meet 
in, bridges for them to pass over, or roads for them to travel on, 
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is beyond the power of any honest man to imagine. Thank 
Heaven! the first step towards a great change has been already 
made. When Count Széchéry obtained from the Diet an act 
for building a new bridge at Pesth, and a power to make every 
one, noble or ignoble, pay as he passed over it, he gained as great 
a victory over prejudice and injustice as has been accomplished 
by any statesman of our day. 

** Some of the most enlightened Hungarians would gladly see 
this principle carried out to a much greater extent ; and it is not 
improbable that government would second them: but among 
many of the nobles, especially the lowest and highest, there is so 
great an ignorance and so strong a prejudice, — on the one hand 
against losing what they consider their rights, and on the other 
against raising the peasantry to think and feel like men,— that 
much must be done before this act of justice can be accom- 
plished.’? Vol. II. pp. 75-177. 


Evidence enough has now been cited, though we have not 
given a tithe of what had been collected for the purpose. 
Our only object has been to substantiate the statements made 
in the former article, and to explain the origin and character 
of the extraordinary hallucination as to the nature of the 
Hungarian war, which has prevailed in this country, and to 
some extent, also, in England. It is an ungrateful task to 
open the eyes of people against their will, after they have 
fully committed themselves to a mistaken view of the subject. 
We were afraid they would be somewhat vexed to learn that. 
they had thrown away their virtuous indignation, and ex- 
pended their republican sympathies upon the wrong cause. 
But instead of aiming to relieve themselves by publishing 
personal abuse of the foulest and most rancorous sort in the 
newspapers,* of which we are ashamed to take even thus 
much notice, we would advise them to make at least an 





* We can smile at some of the more extravagant manifestations of sympathy 
with a supposed republican cause, when circumstances indicate pretty clearly a 
private source for the enthusiasm of the writer or speaker. We might, perhaps, 
go as high as the Senate of the United States for an illustration of this remark; but 
the instance which we have particularly in view is of a far more humble character, 
The Boston Transcript, a pleasant and gossiping litle newspaper, has somewhat 
astonished its patrons for the last few months by a series of very truculent articles 
denouncing in unmeasured terms the calumniators of Hungary, among whom, of 
course, the North American Review was chief. Just three years ago, a neat little 
volume having then recently appeared, called “ Songs of the Sea with other 
Poems, by Epes Sargent,’”? we placed the title of it, with eigut others of a similar 
character, at the head of a laughing article upon “ Nine New Poets;” and the 
present editor of the Transcript has not been able to bear the sight of a number 
of the Review ever since. 
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endeavor to controvert or disprove the conclusions which are 
so unpleasing to them. ‘Though a confutation of our article 
has been repeatedly announced, it has not yet appeared ; 
and a very faint denial of one or two of the statements made 
in it is the nearest approach to a fulfilment of this pledge. 
The testimony now given shows what even these denials are 
worth ; and if it answers no other purpose, it may prevent the 
repetition of any such mountebank show as that of the late 
“ Hungarian reception,” as it was called, at New York. 
Ardent republican feeling is a sentiment which with great 
difficulty brooks restraint ; but some care ought to be taken 
that the future manifestations if it should, at least, be consist- 
ent with the reputation of our countrymen for dignity and 
common sense. 





Arr. XI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. Representative Men; Seven Lectures. By R. W. Emerson. 
Boston: Phillips, wegen SX... 1850. wy a Pp. 285. 


No American, perhaps we may add no English, aby ea needs 
to be told who and what Mr. Emerson is. In poetry and in 
prose, by spoken discourse and by written books, he has stamped 
his personality too deeply to be effaced upon the literature and 
speculations of the age. Some things he has published will live 
as long as the language itself; but much of his verse, constructed 
upon whims rather than under the influence of the spirit of poe- 
try, will die out among the short-lived oddities of the day. Much 
of his prose, too, the product of imitation, unconscious perhaps, 
of vicious foreign models, can scarcely be expected to survive 
the charm which hangs about his person and lingers in the magic 
tones of his voice. 

Mr. Emerson is a great writer, and an honest and independent 
thinker, on the whole. He is not, however, what one of the 
idolaters has lately called him, a Phaebus Apollo, descended from 
Olympus with hurtling arrows and the silver twanging bow. He 
is neither the god of the lyre, nor will his shafts deal death 
among the host of those who fail to reverence his priest, though 
Emerson, too, Phaebus-like, has often ‘* walked in darkness like 
the Night.” This conversion of a modern Yankee into a Pagan 
god is a dangerous attempt to apply the rationalistic principle to 
persons and things of the present day. Some disciple of the 
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school of historical skepticism has been trying his hand at turning 
Mr. Emerson into a myth. We object to the proceeding altogether, 
not knowing where it will end, and whose turn will come next. 
Homer, Lycurgus, Solon, and other nebulous spots in the sky of 
antiquity, have already been resolved, and now Mr. Emerson is 
undergoing the same process. ‘That great realist, Mr. Weller, 
Senior, hit the nail on the head and struck out the true principle for 
such cases. ‘* Wot I like in that ’ere style of writing,” said he, 
after listening to his son Sam’s walentine, “is that there ’aint no 
callin’ names in it, — no Wenusses, nor nothin’ o’ that kind ; wot’s 
the good o’ callin’ a young ’ooman a Wenus ora angel, Sammy ? ” 

The present volume is marked strongly both by the excellences 
and defects of Mr. Emerson’s other writings. His style is often 
musical, clear, and brilliant; words are selected with so rare a 
felicity that they have the shine of diamonds, and they cut their 
meaning on the reader’s mind as the diamond’s edge leaves its 
trace deep and sharp on the surface of glass. But by and by, 
we fall upon a passage which either conveys no distinct sense, or 
in which some very common-place thought is made to sound 
with the clangor of a braying trumpet. Quaintness of thought 
and expression is his easily besetting sin; and here lies the 
secret of his sympathy with Carlyle, that highly gifted master of 
oddity and affectation. As a writer, Mr. Emerson is every way 
Carlyle’s superior, would he but let the Carlylese dialect alone. 
He has more imagination, more refinement and subtlety of 
thought, more taste in style, more exquisite sense of rhythm. 
Perhaps his range of intellectual vision is not so broad. He has 
not the learning of Carlyle, nor the abundant humor, which 
sometimes reconciles us even to absurdity. But Mr. Emerson 
has a more delicate wit, a wit often quite irresistible by its unex- 
pected turns, and the sudden introdyction of effective contrasts. 
Carlyle has an extraordinary abundance of words, a store of 
epithets, good, bad, and indifferent, by which the reader is often 
flooded ; Emerson is more temperate and artistic. And yet we 
catch him, every now and then, mimicking the Scotchman, as if 
Carlyle were the master, and Emerson the pupil. He imitates 
Carlyle’s affectation of odd and quaint expressions; he imitates 
him in the structure of his sentences ; he imitates him in borrow- 
ing from the Germans a transcendental coloring, and in putting 
on an air of indifference to all positive opinions, an assumption of 
even-handed impartiality towards all religious systems. The 
trick of grotesque illustration by common or vulgar objects, he 
has caught from the Platonic Socrates. But setting aside these 
imitations and affectations, there hovers over much ef his writing 
a peculiar and original charm, drawn from no source but the deli- 
cate and beautifui mind of the author himself. 
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The six men, whoare here brought forward as representative cha- 
racters, are Plato, Swedenborg, Montaigne, Shakspeare, Napoleon, 
and Goethe. At first sight, the choice appears a little whimsical, 
as to some, at least, of the members of this representative body. 
The number is certainly small, and the names are select enough 
—an oligarchy which we suspect the republic of letters would 
be slow to submit to. We see, with regard to two or three 
of them, the personal sympathies of the author, as in Montaigne 
and Swedenborg. In the delineation of the characters of these six 
representatives, we find much knowledge, frequent brilliancy of 
expression, followed by intense darkness, and flashes of thought 
that shoot up like streams of fire from volcanoes in the night. 

| But on the whole, they are rather atiempts to set forth qualities of 
‘character than to represent characters. The effect is, in every 
case, fragmentary. ‘They are like the studies of an artist, who has 
painted portions of his picture on separate bits of canvas, and then, 
instead of combining them into a great and harmonious whole by 
working them together under the inspiration of a general idea, 
stitches the sundered members as chance may arrange them. 
We do not, therefore, rise from the study of any one of them with | 
an idea of it as an organic whole. There is no method, no unity 
of effect, though there are separate and inimitable felicities of exe- 
cution. ‘To borrow another figure, the ingredients are not poured 
together and moulded at a single casting. 

There is also a tone of exaggeration in the exhibition of each 
man’s peculiar qualities. The true position of these individual 
representatives in the intellectual history of the world is not cor- 
rectly given; at least, so itseems to us. For instance, though 
one can hardly overstate the genius of Plato, understanding by 
that word the sum total of his natural and acquired gifts, yet the 
first sentence of the lecture on Plato is a monstrous piece of over- 
done assertion. ‘* Among books,” says Emerson, * Plato only is 
entitled to Omar’s fanatical compliment to the Koran, when he 
said, ‘ Burn the libraries, for their value is in this book.’» And 
again, ** Out of Plato come all things that are still written and 
debated among men of thought.” 

Part of this vivid rhetoric is perhaps due to the exigencies of 
the lecture form. One is always tempted, while addressing a 
popular audience, to heighten the truth for the sake of deepening 
the effect. But making all proper deductions from the state- 
ments on this ground, is the residue correct and sound? ‘To 
say nothing of great modern thinkers, who have mastered regions 
of thought which Plato never dreamed of, — did Plato include his 
immediate successor, Aristotle? Surely not. With a genius 
more profound than Plato’s, with a bright imagination though not 
so vivid, with a comprehensiveness of positive knowledge, com- 
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pared with which Plato’s was that of a school-boy, with a keen- 
ness of analysis never yet surpassed, with a vigorous common 
sense which understood itself amidst the circumstances of the 
actual world, — Aristotle divided the empire over the human mind 
with Plato, to say the least ; he founded an influence, which con- 
trolled the schools through the Middle Ages, and has not yet 
been overthrown. Let us not undervalue Plato’s calm and lofty 
spirit, the magic of his style, the dramatic and exquisite skill of his 
dialogues, the impressive grandeur of his moral views upon 
justice and injustice, sin, future retribution, and the Divine char- 
acter. But when he endeavored to carry out these conceptions 
of the academic groves, conceptions so nobly uttered in the 
Pheedo, the Crito, and the Gorgias, when he undertook to con- 
struct a theoretic republic, wherein the faculties of men should 
be most freely unfolded, and the destiny of man rise to the high- 
est exaltation which his nature is capable of attaining when freed 
from the weights that the imperfections of existing institutions 
hang about him, — what was the result ? We confess that we never 
read the Polity of Plato without a profound sadness. It has noble 
and magnificent passages, which are inspired * with an earnest- 
ness,” as Mr. Emerson truly says, “ which amounts to piety.” 
But his justice sanctioned perpetual bondage, and his piety was 
not outraged by community of women, both of which were among 
the fundamental ordainments of his ideal state ; while Homer, on 
account of the unbecoming stories he tells concerning the gods, 
is to be civilly turned out of doors. 

In the course of this lecture, we are entertained with a portrait 
of Socrates. ‘This also is an exaggeration; that is, the whole 
effect is wide of the true impression which that great martyr- 
philosopher ought to leave upon the mind. Socrates had the 
whimsical peculiarities which Mr. Emerson delineates ; but they 
were far from being such prominent and essential parts of him, 
as they appear inthis sketch. Plato used the name of Socrates, 
and the witty, arguing, questioning characteristics of his daily 
life, because precisely these were the most dramatic — pre- 
cisely these answered the end of Plato’s art. But a justly pro- 
portioned figure of Socrates can only be made by combining the 
three representations of Plato, Xenophon, and Aristophanes ; — 
the first for the peculiarities of his talk, for his lofty and inflexible 
morality, for his religious earnestness ; the second for a historical 
account of the man; and the third for a parody upon his per- 
sonal peculiarities and his modes of dealing with the minds of 
others. ‘The first must be employed with caution, and with con- 
siderable deductions on account of Plato’s artistic mode of repre- 
senting the persons of his dialogue ; the third must be looked on 
with great distrust, as the work of an unscrupulous wit, who really 
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knew but little of Socrates, but was tempted by the salient points 
of his ludicrous exterior, to bring him, with all the ingenuity of 
the richest comic genius the world has ever seen, upon the 
Athenian stage for the entertainment of an audience, who, so 
that they were amused, cared for little else. With these prelim- 
inary ** monitions to the reader,’”? we commend the passage to 
which we refer, as a pleasant piece of whimsical exaggeration. 

Compare either of the Gospels with the Life of Mahomet, as it 
is candidly set forth by Washington Irving, and good taste, if not 
religious sensibility, should prevent a writer frem putting the two 
names together. There are some, however, who are foolish 
enough to think that such outrages are proof of independence, 
and who see nothing in the alliteration of “ Jesus or Judas” but 
a fine illustration of superiority to the prejudices of the world 
around them. 

We have merely touched upon a striking peculiarity of Mr. 
Emerson, in a religious point of view — his apparent indifference 
to positive religious belief, as shown by his manner of classing all 
beliefs together. When Christ and Socrates are spoken of in the 
same breath, we wonder that the military exploits, the exclusive 
love of Athens, the neglect of domestic duties, the humor, the 
drollery, and the drinking bouts of the latter do not rise in 
strange contrast with the universality that embraced Jew and 
Gentile alike in the arms of divine love, the sad and gentle 
earnestness to which a jest would be a profanation, and the awful 
authority that went with our Lord as from on high, compelling 
the hearers of his word to cry out that ‘* never man spake like 
this man.” And more still do we wonder, when Mahomet and 
the Saviour are classed together as religious geniuses and re- 
formers, that those who so contemplate them do not feel the 
shocking incongruity of placing the serene, self-denying, and 
spotless life of the one — even if we regard him as but a man — his 
pure and peaceful teachings, which stopped not at outward acts, 
but pierced to the root of wickedness in the heart, side by side 
with the worldly ambition, the violence, the imposture, the shed- 
ding of blood, the fierce and exclusive bigotry, and the insatiable 
licentiousness of the other. 





2. Old Portraits and Modern Sketches. By Joun G. Wuirttier. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1850. 12mo. pp. 304. 


WE have read this little volume of Mr. Whittier’s with great 
pleasure and instruction. It consists of a series of biographical 
sketches, several of which were originally published in the 
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National Era at Washington. There are ten in all, and each of 
the characters here commemorated was distinguished either by 
commanding services rendered to the public, or by the possession 
of high qualities of character, which entitled him to be held in 
honor among men. The literary execution of the sketches is 
excellent. Mr. Whittier is well known as a vigorous poet, a 
philanthropist, somewhat belligerent for a Quaker,—one who 
thinks boldly, and dares to say what he thinks. 

In all these biographies, except the last, we can discern the 
link of sympathy which binds them to Mr. Whittier’s heart. 
Honest John Bunyan, the persecuted tinker, who wrote the book 
most read in English next the Bible; Thomas Ellwood, the 
Quaker friend and reader to Milton, and the suggester of the 
Paradise Regained; James Nayler, the innocent fanatic who 
stood in the pillory, was branded, whipped, imprisoned, had his 
tongue bored with hot iron, and died at last, meek, forgiving, and 
repentant ; Andrew Marvell, also a friend of Milton, a republi- 
can, a member of Parliament, poor, but deaf to the siren bland- 
ishments of power, a witty controversialist and a beautiful poet ; 
John Roberts, whose sturdy sense and homely wit beat down the 
pride of priests and bishops; Richard Baxter, who argued for 
toleration to himself, but refused it to others, who vehemently 
defended the celibacy of the clergy, and wedded a beautiful 
woman, having protested he would die a bachelor because he did 
not think he should live to be married ; — these are the old por- 
traits, which Mr. Whittier’s pencil has so skilfully and vigorously 
drawn. ‘The other names here celebrated are Samuel Hopkins, 
the well-known theologian ; William Leggett, a political writer of 
uncommon powers, who died a few years since ; N. P. Rogers, 
an anti-slavery editor, scarcely heard of beyond his peculiar 
circle of readers and friends, but whose writings, judging from 
the specimens Mr. Whittier has offered us, give proof of a gentle 
character, a poetic eye for the beauties of nature, and a pleasant 
humor — qualities which should have sent his name and influence 
far beyond the narrow boundaries of a sect or party ;— and the 
last is Robert Dinsmore, the least interesting of them all, though 
not without strong characteristic traits, a sturdy son of one of 
the Irish Presbyterians of Scotch descent, who emigrated to the 
New World, and settled in the neighborhood of the Merrimack at 
the beginning of the last century. Dinsmore seems to have 
combined the racy flavors of the three nationalities to which he 
belonged ; and he is indeed an odd figure in the gallery of por- 
traits that Mr. Whittier has here arranged before us. 
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ich, 124. 

Beccaria on Crimes and Punishments, 
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Bem, the Polish revolutionist, 129 — 
invasion of Transylvania by, 132— 
victory of, 134. 


Benevolence, marks of, a guide in the- 
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Bentham, Jeremy, Panopticon scheme 
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the Albigenses, 462 — capture of the 
city of, 463—the Viscount of, cap- 
tured, 464. 
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— death of, 69 — his widow, 70. 

Bohemia, rebellion in, 122. 

Boston, R. Frothingham’s history of 
the siege of, reviewed, 405 — hearty 
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411 —situation of, during the siege, 
413 — army collected for the siege of, 
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424. 

Boswell, narrow toadyism of, 271. 
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well-informed and honest, 476 —tra- 
ces the recent wars in Europe to the 
prejudice of race, 477 — his account 
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Bunker Hill, battle of, Col. Prescott’s 
account of the, 407 — Gen. Putnam’s 
conduct at, 409. 

Burmah, Baptist missionaries in, 61 — 
Buddhism in, 63 — Karens in, 66. 

Buxton, Sir. T. F., memoirs of, re- 


viewed, 331 — contrasted with a 
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value of the life of, 333 — school life 
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344 — his adventure with a mad dog, 
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committee, 365 — Wilberforce’s let- 
ter to, 366—-his success in reform- 
ing prisons and the criminal law, 368 
— other labors of, 369. 


Calderon de la Barca, plays of, 46 — 
fanatical and extravagant, 47 — Tick- 
nor on, 48. 

Canada, Montgomery’s attempt to con- 
quer, 420. 

Cathari, or Albigenses, history of the, 
443. See Albigenses. | 

Cervantes, Lope de Vega jealous of, 37. 

Church, the Romish, decayed condition 
of in the twelfth century, 446. 

Cid, poem of the, 9 — Chronicle of, 21. 

Cistercian monks sent against the Al- 
bigenses, 459, 

Collinson, P., corresponds with J. 
Bartram, 214— dictatorial manner of, 
215— fond of mud turtles, 220— 
advice of, respecting dress and 
books, 221. 

Chronicles, Spanish, 21. 

Consolamentum, a religious rite of the 
Albigenses, 454. 

Convict colonists of Australia, 171 — 
how employed, 182 — sent to Tasma- 
nia, 183 —evils produced by, 7b. 

Creation, Dr. Harris on the order of, 397. 

Criminal Law, ethical basis of, 356— 
former shocking state of, in England, 
357 — inconsistent severity of, 358 — 
treated with levity, 359—not exe- 
cuted, 360 —attempts to improve, 
361 — Romilly’s proposed reforms of, 
362 —the Lords oppose any change 
in, 363 — Peel’s reform of, 368. 

Croatia, how far dependent on Hun- 
gary, 101,112 — language and govern- 
ment of, 112—the Ireland of Hun- 
gary, 113 —influence of M. Gay in, 
ib. —origin of the agitation in, 114 
— protest of, against the Magyars, 
116—revolutionary movement in, 123. 


Dalmatia and Montenegro, Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson’s travels in, reviewed, 369 
— objects of interest in, and history 
of, 370— Zara, the capital of, 3380 — 
Spalato,a city of, 382 — Ragusa, a 
former republic in, 383 — visited by 


Richard of England, 384. See Wil- 
kinson. 

Dampier, William, Australia visited 
by, 169. 


Dance of Death, a Spanish poem, 10. 

Danube, improvement of the navigation 
of the, 106. 

Darlington, William, Memorials of 
Bartram and Marshall by, reviewed, 
210 — former publications of, 211 — 
merits of, 212 — on American botanic 
gardens, 213. 

Degerando, A.,on Hungary, reviewed, 


78. See Hungary — Maygar women 
pore by, 328 — the Magyar nobles 
auded by, 329—character of his 
book, 515, note — on the date of the 
abolition of feudalism, 516. 

Dembinski, in Hungary, 129. 

Deserted Village, Goldsmiih’s poem of 
the, 282. 

Design, marks of a guide in theology, 
402. 

Diocletian, palace of, at Spalato, 382. 

Dominic, the founder of the Inquisition, 
preaches against the Albigenses, 460 
— establishes the order which bears 
his name, 468. 

Drama, Spanish, origin of the, 28 — 
Lope de Vega the chief author of, 
42 — Calderon, 46— influences hos- 
tile to, 50. 

Dubois, Cardinal, profligacy of, 246. 


Eliot, Samuel, History of Liberty by, 
reviewed, 136 —object and extent of 
bis work, 140—on Roman liberty, 
142 — merits and faults of, 147 — his 
style allusive and obscure, 148 — sum- 
mary judgment of, 149 —cited, 150. 

Elienborough, Lord, on Criminal Law 
reform, 362. 

Emerson, R. W., Lectures on Repre- 
sentative Men by, noticed, 520. 

Exssayist, characteristics of the, 154. 

Europe, political events of the last two 
years in, 473—shifting opinions of 
the Americans respecting these, 474 
— influenced by the prejudice of race, 
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states, 480 — and of the German, 481 
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boundaries, 482—#$inconvenience of 
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of understanding the course of recent 
events in, 485 — new cause of politi- 
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a in, 491 — Polish question in 

osen, 492— Magyar movement in 
Hungary, 494. 
Examiner newspaper, on Hungary, 496. 


Fume ceded to Hungary, 380. 

Fleury, prime minister of France, 249. 

Flinders, Lieut. discovers Bass’s 
Straits, 175. 

Florida, Bartram’s expedition to. 219, 

Forster, J., Life of Goldsmith by, 266— 
on Goldsmith’s college life, 272. 
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—stock-jobbing spirit in, 244—Mis- 
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of the court and nobles in, 245—avow- 
ed infidelity in, 247, 251-Fleury prime 
minister of, 249—reign of Mad. de 
Pompadour over, 250—four forms of 
impiety in, 252. 

Franklin, Dr., letter of, to J. Bartram, 
223. 

Frey, Arthur, on Hungary, 498—on 
Magyar encroachments, 515. 

Frothingham, Richard, Jr. History of 
the siege of Boston hy, reviewed, 405 
—successful researches of, 407—on 
Bunker Hill battle, 409—and of other 
incidents in the siege, 410. 

Fry, Mrs., account of, 336 — her labors 
in Newgate, 352. 


Gaj, the Croatian agitator, 113. 

Gammell, William, History of Baptist 
Missions by, reviewed, 57—high mer- 
its of, ib —sketch of Buddhism by, 63 
—on the Karens, 67—his account of 
Boardman’s death, 69. 

Genius, sad impression given by the 
lives of men of, 266—sympathy and 
curiosity excited by, 267—gives an in- 
sight into life, 268—not exempt from 
error and weakness, 269—portraits of 
men of, often unlike, 270. 

Germans in Transylvania, 117—petition 
of, to the Frankfort Assembly, 118— 
ask aid of the Russians, 133. 

Germany, political union of, 481—re- 
publicanism repudiated in, 487—de- 
sires to reannex Alsace and Lorraine, 
489—quarrel of, with Denmark, 491— 
and with the Poles of Posen, 492—re- 
publican minority in, 493. 

Goldsmith, W. Irving’s Life of, review- 
ed, 265—sad history of, 266—unhappy 
social position of, 270—how treated 
by Johnson and others, 271—sneered 
at and miserably poor in boyhood, 272 
—tries to be aclergyman and fails, 
273—studies medicine and travels on 
the Continent, 274—comes to London 
and fights against starvation, 275— 
becomes a Grub-street hack, 276—a 
member of The Cluh, 277—abused by 
his friends, 273—publishes The Trav- 
eller and The Vicar, 279—writes a 
comedy, 280—-foolish expenses of, 281 
—The Deserted Village of, 282—trav- 
els in France, 283—writes another 
play, 284—projects and sufferings of, 
235—dies of a broken heart, 286— 
impression left by the sad life of, 287— 
humor and sweetness of, 288—charm 
of his writings, 289. 

Good Natured Man, Goldsinith’s come- 
dy, 280. ; 

Greece, kind of freedom enjoyed by, 141. 

Greek and Roman Antiquities, 424. 

Gurney family, account of the, 336—pe- 
culiar power of, 337. 


Harris, Dr. John, Pre-Adamite Earth 
and Man Primeval by, reviewed, 391— 
problem which he proposes to solve, 
392—objections to his reasoning, ib. 
—inconsistent and illogical, 396—his 
system founded on anthropomorphism, 
397—his theory of creation, 398—his 
views objected to, 399—his statement 
of the ultimate purpose of creation, 
400—his method censurable, 401—dull 
and awkward in style, 404—merits of 
his other treatises, 405. 

Hartog, Dirk, Australia, visited by, 169. 

Hermanstadi attacked by Bem, 133— 
evacuated, 134. 

History, philosophy of, 239—false style 
of recent French, 240. 

Horneck family, Goldsmith’s acquaint- 
ance with, 282—travel in France 
with him, 283. 

Howard John, labors of, in prison re- 
form, 348--small results obtained by, 
350—example of, not lost, 351. 

Hungary, the recent war in, 78—cause 
and object of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in, 80—aristocratic consti- 
tution of, 82—various races in, 83— 
dominant and subject races in, 84— 
distinctions of race permanent in, 85 
—feudal system in, 86—-number of no- 
bles in, 883—immense privileges of the 
nobility in, 89—Széchény’s reforms 
in, 90, 107—landed estates inaliena- 
able in, 93—burghers and peasants in, 
94—manorial and tenant rights in, 95 
—an ally, not a subject of Austria, 97 
—why jealous of Austria, 98—would 
be injured by a separation, 99—con- 
nection of Croatia, Transylvania, &c. 
with, 101—improvements in, 106—dif- 
ferent parties in, 110—question about 
language in, 111—oppression of Croa- 
tia by; 113—Germans in, 117—gener- 
al character of the war in, 120—Count 
Lamberg murdered in, 127—in alli- 
ance with the Vienna radicals, 128— 
course of the war in, 130—Russian 
army enters, 135—cruel treatment of 
the insurgents of, ib.—women of, 327 
—population of, by races, 495—ex- 
planatory report on affairs of, 498, 516 
—A. Frey on, 499—origin of the war 
in, 501—dates of the destruction of 
feudalism in, 5i6—how feudal rights 
were exercised in, 517—hallucination 
respecting the war in, 519—See Mag- 
yars. 


Ilka, a Magyar pay, 300 — opening 
scene of, 301 — Magyar camp scene 


of, 305 — second act of, 308 —other 
scenes in, 310—- dénouement of, 326 
—a sketch of a Magyar woman, 327. 
Innocent IIL. attempts to destroy the 
Albigenses, 447 — sends two legates 
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to them, 458 — preaches a crusade 
against them, 461 —sanctions the 
plans of Dominic, 469. 

Inquisition, influence of literature on 
the, 33. 

Irony, Whipple’s account of, 159. 

Irving, Washington, Life of Goldsmith, 
by, reviewed, 265— merits of the 
work, 266—on Goldsmith’s expen- 
sive habits, 281—compared with 
Goldsmith, 289. 

Isabella and Ferdinand, literature in 
the age of, 30. 

Italian versification brought into Spain, 
36. 

Italy, union of the states of, 480. 


Jellachich, conduct of Austria towards, 
80 — selected as a coadjutor by Gaj, 
114 — elected Ban, 124. 

Johnson, Dr., treatment of Goldsmith 
by, 270 — brutal jest of, 278. 

Joseph, Spanish poem of, 11. 

Judson, the Baptist missionary, 61 — 
risks incurred by, 71 — barbarous 
treatment of, 72. 


Karens,a peculiar people in Burmah, 66. 

Kennedy, John P., Life of W. Wirt 
by, noticed, 255—too voluminous, 
256 — merits of, ib. 

King, Gov., administration of Austra- 
lia by, 173. 

Kisfaludy, Charles, Works of, review- 
ed, 289 — wrote in the Magyar lan- 
guage, 294—early life of, 295 — enters 
the army and writes dramas, 296 — 
disappointed in love, 297 -— turns 
scvmnsod and goes to Vieuna, 298 — 
iterary studies of, 299—his plays 
favorably received, 300—his Zach 
Clara and Ilka, ib. —analysis of his 
Ilka and translations from it, 301 — 
death of, 329 — comedies of, 330. 

Kollar, the projector of Panslavism, 
114. 

Kossuth, the Hungarian revolutionist, 
110. 

Krasinski on the Slavonic dialects, 372. 


Lady Alice, or the New Una, reviewed, 
225 — un-American character of, 226 
—analysis of the story of, 227— 
termination of, 231—a religious novel, 
but heathenish in tone, 232 — irreve- 
rent flippancy of, 233 — indifferent- 
ism of, 234 —licentious and voluptu- 
ous, 235—defends duelling, 236 — 
fault of style in, 237. 

Landor, W.S.,o0n Hungarian affairs, 
495. 

Lang, Dr. John D., account of New 
South Wales by, reviewed, 166. 

Languages, how acquired by mission- 
aries, 63. 


Language, Magyar, study of, 290 — 
how saved from corruption, 291 — of 
the Slavonians, 372. 

Language insufficient to rest nationeli- 
ty upon, 479. 

Lunguedoc, sect of the Albigenses in, 
446 — incidents of the crusade in, 
463. 

Leichhardt, Dr. L., Expedition in, 
Australia by, 166 — discoveries by, 
188. 

Lexington, battle of, how fought, 414 
— its immediate consequences, 415. 
Liberty of Rome, S. Eliot’s History of 
the, reviewed, 136 — of man, inde- 
structible but limited, 137 — why re- 
strained, 138 — what it consists in, 
139 — history of, in other nations, 
140 — in Persia and Greece, 141 — 

future progress of, 146. 

Literature, history of, 1 — in England 
and on the Continent, 2 — writers 
of, 3. 

Lope de Vega, fertile Muse of, 39 — 
mistakes about, 40 — compared with 
Shakspeare, 42 — formation of the 
plots of, 43. 

Louis XV., Ve Tocqueville’s History 
of, reviewed, 238 — a listless volup- 
tuary, 248 — governed by his mis- 
tress, 250. 


Mazyars, the attempt to suppress the 
Slavonic rebels by, 80 — true cause 
of their quarrel with Austria, 81 — 
many races rebel against, 83 — num- 
ber of, <b. — social position of, 86 — 
numerous nobility of, 87 — peculiar 
language of, 88 — compared with the 
Normans in England, 90 — first ir- 
ruption of into Europe, 91 — setile- 
ment of in Hungary, 92 — bound 
to military service, 94 — warlike, 
aristocratic, and intensely national, 
97 — dissimilar and incompatible 
aims of, 100 — why opposed to the 
new Austrian constitution, 101 — 
equal suffrage fatal to the power of, 
102 — preposterous union of, with 
the Red Republicans, 103 — their 
pride of race, 103 — national costume 
of, 105 — noble conduct of their mag- 
nates, 108 — prejudices of the inferior 
nobility, 109 — conduct of, in regard 
to the national language, 112 — con- 
trasted with the Croatians, 115 — in 
Transylvania, 117 — republicanism 
never pretended by, 120 — treat the 
Slavonians insolently, 124 —: radical 
movements of, 125 — perilous posi- 
tion of, 126— deputations of refus- 
ed an audience, 127 — denounced by 
the emperor, 128 — obstinate in re- 
gard to their subject races, 129 — ac- 
tion of, against the Transylvania 
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rebels, 131 — crushed by the Rus- 
Siaus, 135 —are aristocratic and mo- 
narchical, 495 — and so represented 
in England, 496 — but as republican 
here, 497 — several parties of, 499 — 
reception of, in America, 500 — are 
not the only Hungarians, 592 — ib. 
—ailies of Austria at first, ib. — 
Joyal to Austria when the other tribes 
revolted, 504 — mouarchical schemes 
of, 505 — inconsistency of, 506 — 
Wallachians rebel against, 507 — the 
Slowacks also, 509 — why hated by 
the other races, 511 — national pride 
of, 512 — hombastic and encroaching, 
514 — how and when they abolished 
feudalism, 515. See Hungary. 

Magyar language and literature, 289 
— worthy of investigation, 290 — 
purity and originality of, 291 — never 
degraded, 292 — recently revived, 
th. — by what influences threatened, 
293 — enthusiasm for, ib. — attention 
paid to, 294 — Kisfaludy’s influence 
on, ib, — analysis of a drama ia the, 
301 — their women, 327 — patriotism 
of, 323 — sacrifices made by their no- 
bility, 329. 

Min, gift of freedom to, 137 — why 
restrained, 133 — the history of 
typified in that of the individual, 144 
— infancy of, ib. — youth and man- 
hood of, 145. 

Man Primeval, by J. Harris, reviewed, 
391. 

Maria Theresa, influence of over the 
Magyars, 293. 

Marshall, Humphrey, W. Darlington’s 
memorials of, reviewed, 210 — life of, 
224 — hotanical lahors of, 225. — 

Massachusetts, Provincial Congress in, 
416 — adherence to old laws aud usa- 
ges in, 417—constitution formed in, 
418. 

Missions, American Baptist, W. Gam- 
mell’s History of, reviewed, 57 —of 
the Romish Church, 58 — of the 
Moravians, 60 — origin of the Bap- 
tist, 61 —in Burmah, ib — dangers 
and hardships incurred in, 62 — how 
languages are acquired in, 63 — small 
visible success of, 65 — welcomed by 
the Karens, 66 — Boardman’s la- 
bors in, 68 — other laborers in, 70 — 
other stations of, 73 — plea in he- 
half of, 74 — slow but sure success 
of, 75 — reasons for continuing, 76 
—not opposed to home effort, 77 — 
ultimate triumph of, 78. 

Mississippi scheme in France, 244. 

Mitchell, Sir P., Expedition into Aus- 
tralia by, 166 —sent out to explore, 
187 — later discoveries of, 188. 

Montenegro, Wilkinson’s travels in, 
369 —- population and government of, 





386 — geographical aspect of, 387 — 
inhabited by brave and rude free- 
booters, 388 — manners and customs 
in, 389 — befriended by Russia, 390. 

Montfort, Count of, leads the crusade 
against the Albigenses, 464 — quar- 
rels with Raymond of Toulouse, 465 
—defeats Peter of Arragon, 467 — 
death of, 469— his character, v3. 

Moravians, missions of the, 60. 

Morea ouce occupied by Slavonians, 
379. 


Normans in England compared with 
the Magyars, 90. 


Orleans, Duke of, Regent of France, 
243 — character of, 244 — licentious 
court of, 245— Dubois prime minis- 
ter of, 246. 

Oxley, discoveries in Australia by, 178. 


Paget, Mr., on the Magyar pride of 
race, 512, 513—on feudal tyranny in 
Hungary, 517. 

Panslavism explained, 114. 

Pedro of Arragon, defeat and death of, 
467. 

Pericles, sketch of the administration 
of, 430. 

Persia, progress of liberty in, 141. 

Philanthropist, modern idea of a, 331 — 
contrasted with a wise and true lover 
of his race, 332. 

Phillip, Port, Australian colony at, 193. 

Philo, an Evangeliad, reviewed, 433 — 
abrupt transitions and queer mixtures 
in, 434 — the real and the ideal min- 
gied, but not interfused in, 435 —low 
comparisons and strange words in, 
436 — characterized, 437 — analysis 
of the plot of, 433 — beauties of, 440 
— extracts from, 441. 

Poetry is composite, 433 — selection 
necessary in, 434. 

Portraits and Sketches, by John G. 
Whittier, noticed, 526. 

Posen, war of the Germans and Poles 
in, 492. 

Polish refugees in alliance with the 
Magyars, 129. 

Prague, revolutionary outbreak in, 123. 

Pre-Adamite Earth, by J. Harris, re- 
viewed, 391. 

Prescott, Col., original letter of, about 
the battle of Bunker Hill, 407 — com- 
manded in the redoubt, 409. 

Prior, James, the Works of Goldsmith 
edited by, reviewed, 265 —his Life 
of Goldsmith, 266. 

Prisons in England, attempts to reform, 
348 — laws enacted to improve, 348 — 
Howard and Bentham strive to estab- 
lish better, 350 — George III. opposed 
to the reform of, 351 — success of 
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Mrs. Fry in, 352— Buxton collects 
information about, 353 — and writes 
a book on, 354. 

Provencal literature in Spain, 30. 

Puchner, Gen., action of, in Transy]l- 
vania, 131. 

Putnam, Gen., conduct of, at Bunker 
Hill, 409. 


Quiroz, F. de, the Spanish discoverer, 
168. 


Races, recent wars of in Europe, 476 — 
selfishness of such wars, 479 — incon- 
venience of political divisions founded 
on, 482 — wide diffusion of, 483 — 
inutual hatred and rivalry of, a means 
of agitation, 488 — war of, in Sles- 
wick, 491 — and in Posen, 492 — and 
in Hungary, 494. 

Ragusa, a former Dalmatian republic, 
383 — visited hy Richard of England, 
334 — history and decline of, 385. 

Raymond, Count of Touiouse, befriends 
the Albigenses, 460 — wavering and 
cowardice of, 462 — excommunicated, 
465 —attacked by Simon of Montfort, 
466 — retires to England, 468 —con- 
demned by the Council of Lateran, 
ib. —returns to Toulouse, 469— his 
death, 470 — his son, 7b. 

Representative Men, R. W. Emerson’s 
Lectures on, noticed, 520. 

Revolutions in America and France 
contrasted, 410 — different modes of 
action in, 413— other distinguishing 
characteristics of, 421 — distinction 
made by Burke between, 422 — spirit 
of the more recent, in Europe, 423. 

Romun and Greek Antiquities, W. 
Smith’s Dictionary of, reviewed, 424 
—richly illustrated, 429. 

Romances of Chivalry, Spanish, 23 — 
mischievous tendency of, 24 — laws 
prohibiting the, 25—annihilated by 
Cervantes, 26 — Ticknor on, ib. 

Rome, 8. Eliot’s History of the Liberty 
of, 136 — infancy of, 142 — conquering 
and stoical, 143—represented the 
manhood of our race, 145. 

Romilly, Sir $., parliamentary labors 
of, 356, 362. 

Romish Church, missionary success of 
the, 58 — superior advantages of, 59. 

Russia, conduct of, in the Hungarian 
war, 121 —cause of the intervention 
of, 131 —sends troops into Transyl- 
vania, 133—sends an army into 
Hungary, 135—and ends the war, 
135 — Slavonic designs of, 374— he- 
friends the Montenegrins, 390— 
Huugarian intervention of, 501. 

Rousseau, influence of the infidel opin- 
ions of, 252. 


Satirical compositions, effect of, 165. 

Schlegel, blunder of, about Lope de 
Vega, 40 

Schmidt, C., History of the Alhigenses 
by, reviewed, 443— on the origin of 
this sect, 444 — onits extinction, 470. 
See Aldigenses. 

Scholarship of the Present Age, 424— 
not inferior to that of its predeces- 
sors, 425. : 

Shakspeare compared with Lope de 
Vega, 42. 

Sismondi on Spanish Literature, 5. 

Slavonians, plan for the political union 
of the, 114—feeling awakened among, 
116—of Bohemia rebel, 122 — per- 
secuted on all hands, 124 —ihe Asi- 
atic origin of the language of, 372 — 
various dialects and tribes of, ib. — 
number and importance of, 373— 
project for uniting, ib — events tend- 
ing to unite, 374— Russia aims to 
conciliate, 375 — past history of, 377 
— religion and government of, 378 — 
Greece occupied by, 3749 — of Monte- 
negro, 386 — origin of the Albigen- 
ses, or Cathari, among the, 444 — 
are Hungarians as much as the Mag- 
yars, 502—had as good a right to 
revolt as they, 506—extent of the 
rebellion among, 509— why hostile 
to the Magyars, 514. 

Sleswick Holstein, war about, 491. 

Slowacks rebel against the Magyars, 
509. 

Smith, William, Dictionaries of Greek 
aud Roman Antiquities, Biography, 
and Mythology, reviewed, 424 — 
origin and plan of these works, 426 — 
labor bestowed by, 427 — biographi- 
cal aricles of, 428 —cited, 430— 
general merits of, 432. 

Spain, romantic history of, 15 — wars 
and races in, 16 — golden age of, 32. 

Spalato, a city of Dalmatia, 382. 

Spanish Literature, G. Ticknor’s His- 
tory of, reviewed, 1 — former histo- 
riaus of, 3— Bouterwek on, 4 — Sis- 
mondi on, 5— periods in the history 
of, 8 — Poem of the Cid in, 9 — Dance 
of Death in, 10— poem of Joseph, 11 
— Alphonso the Wise as an author 
in, 13— wealth of, in the Middle 
Ages, 14 —as affected by the history 
of the country, 15 — and hy the Cas- 
tilian character, 17 — ballads in, ib. — 
Chronicles in, 21— Romances of 
Chivalry in, 23 — the Drama in, 28 — 
Provencal vein in, 29— age of Isa- 
bella in, 30—golden age of, 32— 
injured by the Inquisition, 33 — Italian 
versification in, 36—Cervantes as a 
writer in, 36—Lope de Vega, 39 — 
did not rest on classic models, 43 — 
Calderon in, 46— other poetry in, 51 
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—proverbs and tales in, 52 — latest 
period of, 53—not well explored be- 
fore, 54. 

Stokes, J. Lott, Discoveries in Austra- 
lia by, 166—examination of the 
shores by, 189. 

Strzelecki, P. E., New South Wales by, 
166 — geological theory of, 197—on 
the aborigines of Australia, 198. 

Sturt, Capt. C., Travels in Southern 
Australia by, 166 —discoveries by, 
179. 

Széchény, Count, the Hungarian re- 
former, 90 — improves the navigation 
of the P-coube, 106 — other noble 
projects o1, i07 -— temperate and just, 
tb. EH neo of, 108 — upposed by 
the lesser nobility, 109. 

Szeklers in Transylvania, 117 — savage 
war waged by, 131. 


Tasman, Abel, discovers Van Dieman’s 
Land, i69. 

Theology wrongly considered a dull 
study, 199 — if so, it is the writer's 
fault, 200—a priori reasonings in, 
391 — not advanced by this process, 
393 — wrong views of God in, 396 — 
theory of creation in, 397 — various 
routes of inquiry in, 402. 

Thompson, Edward P., Austria by, re- 
viewed, 473. 

Ticknor, George, History of Spanish 
Literature by, reviewed, 1 — prede- 
cessors of, 4 — high qualifications of, 
6 —copious materials obtained by, 7— 
on the Dance of Death, 10—on the 
poem of Joseph, 11— on Alphonso 
the Wise, 13 — ballads translated by, 
18— on the Spanish Chronicles, 23 — 
on the Romances of Chivalry, 26 — 
version from Gil Vicente by, 29 — on 
Romance Literature, 30 — on the age 
of Isabella, 31 —on the Inquisition, 
33 — on Cervantes, 37 — on Lope 
de Vega, 41, 44 — Calderon criticized 
by, 48 — ode translated by, 51 — 
questions discussed by, 53 — abund- 
ant resources of, 54— as a critic and 
writer, 55. : 

Tocqueville, le Compte de, History of 
Louis XV. by, reviewed, 238 — phi- 
losophical characteristics of, ib. — 
traces the connection of causes and 
effects, 239 — concise, thoughtful, and 
sententious style of, 240 — compared 
with his son, 241 — purpose of, 242 — 
on French infidelity, 251—his view 
of the first French revolution, 254. 

Transylvania, different races in, 117 — 


temporary organization of, 131 — 
yrogress of the war in, 132—the 
ussians enter, 133—composition of 

the diet of, 507—feudal tyranny in, 
517. 

Ujhazy, Gov. report by, on Hungarian 
affairs, 498. 

Unity of God, a leading principle in the- 
ology, 403. 

Urraca, Queen, Spanish ballad of, 18. 


Veglia, island of, in the Adriatic, 380. 
Venice envious of Ragusa, 385. 

Vicar of Wakefield, composition of, 277. 
Viadika, the bisbop prince of Montene- 
gro, 386—personal qualities of, 387. 
Voltaire, French revolution predicted 
by, 238—his conspiracy against reli- 

gion, 251. 


Wake field, theory of colonization by, 184 
—adoption of the views of, 185—ill 
success of, 186. 

Wallachians, oppressed condition of, 117 
—persecuted by the other three races, 
119—savage treatmeut of, 132—cause 
of the revolt of the, 507. , 

Weiser, Conrad, journey of, to Ononda- 
ga, 217. 

Whipple, Edwin P., Lectures by, review- 
ed, 153—popularity of his writings, ib. 
—as an essayist, 154—natural and 
perspicuous, 155 —compared with 
Hazlitt, 156—on wit and humor, 157— 
on mental health and disease, 160—on 
wilfulness, 163—on satire, 165. 

Whittier, John G. Old Portraits and 
Modern Sketches by, noticed, 524. 

Wilberforce, W., his letter to Buxton, 
366. 

Wilkinson, Sir J. G., Dalmatia and 
Montenegro by, reviewed, 369 — his 
work characterized, 371 — on the Sla- 
vonic language, 372 —on Panslavism, 
373, 375—on the Slavonic religion 
and politics, 378 — his tour along the 
Dalmatian coast, 380—his account 
of Spalato, 382—of Ragusa, 383 — 
visits Montenegro, 336—describes the 
country and people, 387 — merits of 
his book, 391. See Dalmatia. 

Wirt, William, J. P. Kennedy’s Life of, 
noticed, 255 — careless letters of, 256 
— education and early career of, 257 
—rapid success of, 258—as an au- 
thor, 259. 

Wit and humor contrasted, 158. 


Zach Clara, a Magyar play, 300. 
Zara, the capital of Dalmatia, 380. 











